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PREFACE. 



The work I liave undertaken is not the history of a partj. It is th« 
hisUffyof one of the greatest revolutions ever effected in human affairs, — 
the history of a mighty impulse cooimunicated to the world three centu- 
nes ago, — and of which the operation is still everywhere discernible in 
oar own days. The history of the Reformation is altogether distinct 
fieom the history of Protestantism. In the former all bears the character 
of a regeneration of human nature, a religious and social transformation 
emanating fh)m God himself. In the latter, we see too often a glaring 
depravation of first princi{4es, — the conflict of parties, — a sectarian spirit, 
— ^and the operation of |Mrivate interests. The Mstory of Protestantism 
might claim the attention only of Protestants. The histor^r of the 
Reformation is a book for all Christians, — or rather for all mankind. 

An historian may choose his portion in the field before him. He may 
narrate the great events li^ich change the exterior aspect of a nation, or 
of the world; jor he jdm.^ record that tranquil progression of a nation, of 
the churcl^ or of mankind, which generally follows mighty changes in 
social rdations. Both these departments of history are of high import- 
ance. But the public interest has seemed to turn, hy preferencej to 
those periods which, under tiie name of Revolutions, bring u>rth a nation, 
or society at lai^e for a new sra, — and to a new career. 

Of the last kmd is the transformation which, with very feeble powers, 
I have attempted to describe, in the hope that the beauty of the sub^t 
will compensate for ray insufficiency. The name of revolution which I 
here give to it, is, in our days, brought into discredit with many who 
almost confound it with revolt. But this is to mistake its meaning. A 
levoltttion is a change wrousht in human afiairs. It is a something new 
which unrdls itself from the bosom of humanity; and the word, pre- 
viously to tile close of tiie last century, was more frequently understood 
in a sood sense, than in a bad one; — "a happy— a wonderful Revolu- 
tion'^was the expression. The Reformation, feing the re-establishment 
of the princi[de8 of primitive Christianity, was the reverse of a revolt. It 
was a movemei^ regenerative of that which was destined to revive : but 
conservative of that which is to stand for ever. • Christianity and the 
Reformation, while they established the great principle of the eouality of 
sotds in the sijght of God, and overturned the usurpations of a proud 
priesthood which assumed to place itself between the Creator and his 
creature, at ^e same time laid down as a first element of i ocial order, 
that there is no power but what is of God, — and called on all men to 
love the brethren, to fear God, to honour the kmg. 

The Reformation is entirely distinmiished from the rev^utions of 
antiquity, and firora the greater part of those of modem times. In these, 
the question is one of politics, and the object proposed is the establish- 
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ment or overthrow of the power of the one, or of the many. The lore 
of truth, of holiness, of eternal things, was the simple and powerful 
spring which gave effect to that which we have to narrate. It is the 
evidence of a ^adual advance in human nature. In truth, if man, 
instead of seeking only material, temporal, and earthly interests, aims at 
a higher object, and seeks spiritual and immortal blessings, — ^he advances, 
he progresses. The Reformation is one of the most memorable days of 
this progress. It is a pledge that the struggle of our own times will 
terminate in favour of truth, by a triumph yet more spiritual and glorious. 

Christiani^ and the Reformation are two of the greatest revolutions 
in history. They were not limited to one nation, like the various politi- 
cal movements which history records, but extended to many nations, and 
their effects are destined to be felt to the ends of the earth. 

Christianity and the Reformation are, indeed, the same revolution, but 
working at different periods, and in dissimilar circumstances. Ther 
differ in secondary features : — they are alike in their first lines and lead- 
ing characteristics. The one is the re-appearance of the other. The 
former closes the old order of things ; — ^the latter begins the new. Be- 
tween them is the nuddle age. One is the parent of the other; and if 
the daughter is, in some respects, in&rior, sne has, in others, chazacteri 
altogether peculiar to hersclL 

Tn^ suddenness of its action is one of these characters of the Refoiraar 
tion. The great revolutions which have drawn after them the &11 of s 
monarchy, or an entire change of political system, or launched the human 
mind in a new career of developement, have been slowly and gradually 
prepared; the power to be displaced has long been mined, and its princi- 
pal supports have given way. It was even thus at the introduction of 
Christianity. But the Reformation, at the first glance, s^ooas to offer a 
different aspect. The Church of Rome is seen, under Leo X., in all its 
strength and glory. A monk speaks, — and in the half of Eurqpe this 
power and glory suddenly crumble into dust. This revolution reminds 
us of the words by which the Son of God announces his second advent: 
'' As the lightning cometh ibrth from the west and shineth unto the east, 
so shall also the coming of the Son of man be." 

This rapidity is inexplicable to those who see in this great event only 
a reform ; who make it sunply an act of critical judgment, consistmg in 
a choice of doctrines, — the abandoning of some, the preserving others, 
and combining those retained, so as to make of them a new code of 
doctrine. 

How could an entire peoj^el — how could many nations hav«^ so 
rapidly performed so difficult a workl How could such an act of critical 
judgment kindle the enthusiasm indispensable to great and especially to 
sudden revolutions? But the Rcfbrmation was an event of a very 
different kind ; and this its history will prove. It was the pouring forth 
anew of that life which Christianity had brought into the worid. It was 
the triumph of the noblest of doctrines—of that which ^niinates those 
who receive it with the purest and most powerful enthusiasm, — the 
doctrine of Faith — the doctrine of Qrace. If the Reformation had been 
what many Catholics and Protestants imagine, — if it had been that 
negative system of a negative reason, which rejects with childish impa- 
tience whatever displeases it, and disowns the grand ideas and leading 
truths of universal Christianity, — ^it would never have overpassed the 
threshold of an academy, — of a cloister or even of a monk's cell. But it 
had no sympathy with what is commonly intended by the word Protes- 
tantism. Far from having sustained any loss of vital enorgy, it aroM 
at once like a man fuH of strength and resohitkm. 



Tw^ eoittitoatkns \vfll aceoimt fer the ra|idi^ and extent of tfab 
vevoiotiBxi. One of these most be sougbt in God, the other among men« 
The impulse wae given by an unseen hand of power, and the cnang* 
which took place was the wotk of God. This will be the condusiQii 
arrired at by eve^ one who considers the subject with inmartiahty and 
attention, and does not rest in a superficial view. But the nistorian has 
a fiiith^ office to perform : — God acts by second causes. Many circum-* 
stances, which have often escaped obs^ation, gradually i»epared men 
for the great transformation of the sixteenth century, so tmit the human 
mind was ripe when the hour of its emancipation arrived. 

The office of the historian is to combine these two principal elfflnents 
m the ]xcture he presents. This is what is attempted in the present 
work. — We shall be easily understood, so long as we investigate the 
secondary causes which contributed to bring about the revolution we 
have undertaken to describe. Many will, peraaps, be slower of compe- 
hension, and will be inclined even to charge us with superstition, when 
we shall ascribe to God die accomi^ishment of the work. And yet that 
thought is what we particularly cherish. The history takes as its 
suidmg star the simple and pregnant truth that God is in History. 
But this truth is commonly forgotten, and sometimes disputed. It seems 
fit, therefore, that we should open our views, and by so doing justify the 
course we have taken. 

In these days, histoiy can no longer be that dead letter of facts to 
recording which the majority of the earlier historians confined them- 
selves. It is felt that, as in man's nature, so in his history, there are 
two elonents, — matter and spirit Our great writers, unwilling to 
restrict themselves to the production of a simple recital, which would 
' have been but a barren chronicle, have sought tor some principle of lifo 
to animate the materials of the past. 

Some have borrowed such a principle from the rules of art; they have 
aimed at the simplicity, truth, and picl/uresque of description ; and have 
endeavoured to make their narratives live by the interest of the events 
themselves. 

Others have sought in philosophy the spirit which should fecundate 
their labours. With incidents they have intermingled reflections,— 
instructions, — ^paUtical and philosophic truths, — and have thus enlivened 
their redtals with a moral which they have elicited from them, or ideas 
they have been able to associate with them. 

both these methods ^e, doubtless, useful, and should be emi^oyed 
within certain limits. But there is another source whence We must 
above all seek for the ability to enter into the understanding, the mind, 
and the life of past ages ; — and this is Religion. History must live by 
' that principle oflife which is proper to it, and that life is God. He must 
be acknowledged and proclaimed in history ; — and the course of events 
must be displayed as the annals of the government of a Supreme Disposer. 

I have descended into the lists to which the recitals of our liistorians 
attracted me. I have there seen the actions of men and of nations 
developing th&nselves with power, and encountering in hostile collision ; 
— I have neard I know not what clanguor of arms ; — but no where has 
my attention been directed to the majastic aspect of the Judge who 
presides over the struggle. 

And yet there is a principle of movement emanating from God himself 
in all the changes among, nations. God looks upon Uiat wide stage on 
which the generations of men successively meet and struggle. He is 
there, it is true, an invisible God ; but if the profancr multitude pass 
before Him without noticing Him, because he is "a God that hiueth 
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IdflM^f,"—- tiioughtful spirits, and such as feel th6if heed of the |i i toel |i te 
of their bdng, se^ him with the more ^mestness, und ate not satisn^^ 
ttnHI they lie prostrate at his feet. And their search is richly rewarded. 
Foij from the heights to which they are obliged to climfo to meet their 
Ck)d,-H;he wwld's history, instead of offering, as to the ignorant crowd, 
a confused chaos, a][)pears a majestic temple, which the invisible hand of 
Gkni erects, and which rises to His glory above the rock of humanity. 

Shall we not acknowledge the hand of God in those great men, or in 
those mighty nations which arise,^ — come forth, as it were, fr<Mn the dust 
of the earth, and give a new impulse, a new form, or a nfew destiny td 
human affairs 7 Shall we hot adcnowledge His hknd in those heroes 
who spring up among men at appointed times ; who display activity arid 
energy b^ond the ordinary limits of human strength; and around 
whom individuals and nations gather, as if to a superior and mysterious 
Ipowerl ,Who launched them into the expanse of a^fes, like comets of 
vast extent and flaming trains, appearing at long mtervals, to scatter 
among the superstitious trib^ of men anticipfitions of plenty and joy — or 
of CG&mities and terror'? Who, but God himself 1 Alexander wouW 
seek his ovm origin in the abodes of the Divinity. And in the most 
irreligious age there is no eminent glory but is seen in some way or 
other seeking to connect itself with the idea of divine interposition. 

And those revolutions which, in their progress, precipitate dynasdes 
and nations to the dust, those heaps of rum which we meet with in the 
sands of the desert, those majestic remains which the field of human 
history offers to our reflection, do they not testify aloud to the truth that 
God IS in History 1 Gibbon, seated on the ancient Capitol, and con- 
templating_its noble i*uins, acknowledged the intervention of a supcriot 
destiny. He saw, — he felt its presence; wherever his eye turned it met 
him; that shadow of a mystenous power re-appeared from behind every 
ruin; and he conceived the project of depicting its operation in the 
disorganization, the decline, and the corruption of that power of Rome 
which had enslaved the nations. Shall not that mighty hand which 
this man of admirable genius, but who had not bowed the knee to Jesus 
Christ, discerned among the scattered monuments of Romulus and of 
Marcus Aurelius, — the busts of Cicero, and Virgil, — Trajan's trophies, 
and Pompey's horses, be confessed by us as the hand of our God % 

But wnat superior lustre does the truth — that God is in history — 
acquire under the Christian dispensation 1 What is Jesus Christ — but 
God's purpose in the world's history 1 It was the discovery of Jesus 
Christ which admitted the greatest of modem historians* to the jnst 
comprehension of his subject. — " The gospel," says he, "is the fulfilment 
of aa hopes, the perfection of all philosophy, theinterpreter of all revolu- 
tions, the key to all the seeming contradictions of the physical and moral 
world, — it is life, — it is immortality. Since I have known the Saviwnr, 
every thing is clear ;— -with him, there is nothing I cannot solve."t 

Thus speaks this distinguished historian; and, in truth, is it not the 
keystone of the arch, — ^is it not the mysterious bond which holds 
together the things of the earth and connects them vrith those of heaven, 
— that God has appeared in our nature? What! God has been bom 
into this world, and we are asked to think and write, as if He were not 
every where working out his own will in its history 1 Jesus Christ is the 
trae God of human history; the very lowliness of nis appearance may l>e 
regarded as one proof of it. If man deagns a shade or a shelter upoB 
earth, we look to see preparations, — matenals, scaffolding, and workmen. 

♦ John Von Muller. r Lcttre d C. Bonnet. 



fkm Bew^bom infioii mi^ clasp in lU M^e hand) and dmtiu it in tlbt 
bosom ef the earth, ai»d fram that peed, in^ic^ble in ita D^ginmnf , he 
fHfiduccB the m^eetie tretsimdeir whose vpreadiW beoghs the fiuniliea oC 
men may £nd abeHer. Tp achieTe ^reat resnUsby in^fierceptible mean% 
la the Utw of the divine dealkigs. 

Eis thie law which h«e leoeived its neblest ilhaatraion m Jems C\uk^ 
The idigioo which has new taken p o s eo as i en of the gates of all nation^ 
which at this hour f^gns, <Hr hoven over all the ttibea of the eaith, firom 
east to west| and^which. even a sceptical phikMophj is ceznnelled to aoi> 
Imowledfe as the spmt^al and social law of this world ;— tnat religion* 
than wh]^ there is nothing nobler under the vault of heaven}*-^*nayi ia 
the vecy nnivene of creation ;— what was its commencement 1 ... A 
ebt^ bom in the meanest town of the most despised country of the 
earth ; — a chfld whose Brother had not even what falls to the lot of the 
most indigent and wretehed^ wcanan of our cities, — e room to briiup 
forth ; — achild bom in a stable and placed inan ozV cnb . . , . O Goal 
I acknowledge thee ^re, and I adore thee. 

The ReforiiG^iAaon recognised the same law of Qod^M (^arations : and 
it had the consciousness Uiat it fulfilled it. The Uioii|rht that God is in 
histoiy is often put iadh by the Refimners. We find it on one occasion 
in pameular expressed by Luther, under one of those comparisens m- 
mihar and grotesque^ yet not vnthout a certain sublimity, which he took 
pleasure in cwng, thi^ he might be understood by the people. " The 
world," eud he one day, in a conversation with his mend at table,-^" the 
world is a Test and ^and game of cards, made np of emperors, kings, 
and princes. The Pope fin* several centuries has beaten emperors, prin- 
ces, and kings. They have been put down, and taken up by him. Then 
came our hard God; he dealt the cards; he took the most worthless of 
them aUf (Luthwc) and with it he has beaten the ^op^ ^^^ conqueror of 
die ki^ of the earth • . * There is the ace of God. ^He lias cast 
down the raigh^ from their seatfi, and has exalted them of low degree^' 
as Maiy says." 

The age q( which I am about to retrace the histoiy is most hnportant 
lor our own genera,tion. Man, when he feels his weakness, is genenjiy 
inclined to seek assistance in the institutions he sees standing around 
hiocfyor etie in groundless inventions of his unagination. The mstoxy of 
the Reformation shews that nothing new can be wrought with " old 
thmgs,'? and that if, according to the Saviour's word, we need new bot- 
tk« for new wine, we need also new wine for new bottles. The history 
tttthe Heformatipn directs men to God, who orders all events in history ; 
to Uiat divine word, ever ancient in the eternal nature of the troths i 
contains, ever new in the regenerative influence it exercises,— that word 
whicbr three centuries ago, purified eociety, brought back the faith of 
God to souls enfeebled by superstition, and which, in ?very ago of man's 
history,^ is the source w^ikice cometh salvation. 

It is angular to observe many persons, impelled by a vague desire to 
believe in ^mething settled, addressing themselves now-a-days to old 
Cathcdicism. In one view, the movement is natural. Religion is so little 
known (in France,) that men scarce think of finding it elsewhere than 
where they see it inscribed in large letters on a banner that time has 
made venorahle. We do not say that all Catholicism is incapable of af 
fi>rding to man what he stands in need of. We think Catho1i£isH& 
should be carefully distinffuished from Pc^ry. Popery is, in (mr judg- 
iRent, an erroneous and destructive system ; but we are far from con- 
ImncfaM; CathnbrJOT with Papery. Sow many »«pectaWemen,-Hww 



tniuiy lineere CliiirttiiMs has iioi tlM €Siift«iKe Chiuteh <boilq(jfiMi^^ 
iti pale! Wliat important semces were rendered by Cathetfcbm t« tiw 
existing European natione, in the age of their first fiirmajkkm,^*at ft 
period when itself was stilt richl^r imbued With the Qeepel, and when 
Popery was as yet only seen beMnd it as a fidnt shadow! Bm thosi 
times are past In our day, attempts are made to reconneet C8th<rficisai 
with Popery ; and if Catholic and Christian tm^ are put finrward, they 
are but as baits made use of to draw men into -the net of the hierarehy . 
There is, therefore, nothing to be hoped from that quarter. Has Popei^ 
renounced so much as one of its observances, of its doctrines, or of m 
claims 1 The religion which was insupportable in other ages will be leni 
00 in oursi What regeneration has erer emanated from Roinel li H 
from that priesdy hierarcfay, ftdl, even to overflow, of earthly Msionv, 
— that that spint of fiiith, of charity, of hope Can come fora, which 
alone can save usi Can an exhausted S3rstem, which has scarcely 
strength ibr its own need, and is everywhere in the struggles of death,-^ 
Uvins only by external aids,— ;^;an sik^ a system communicate life, and 
hreawe tmroughout Christian society the heavenly breath that it rec^uiresl 

This craving void in the heart and mind wmdi betrays itself m our 
contemporaries, w31 it lead othersto a|roly to that modern Protestantism 
which has, in many parts, taken the place of the powerfhl doctrines of 
Apostles and Reformers'? A notable uncertainty of doctrine prevails i^ 
many of those Reformed churches whose first members sealed with thei^ 
blood the clear and living fidth that animated thc^ hearts. Men dilN 
tinguished for their information, and in all other tlungs, susceptible «f 
generous emotions, are found carried away into angular aberrations. A 
Vague fiiith in the divine authority of the Gospel is the only standard 
^they win maintain. But what is tins Gospel? The whde question 
turns on that; and yet on that they are silent, or else each one speaks 
after his own mind. What avails it to know that Qod has {Aaced m the 
midst of the nations a vessel containing their cure, if we are regiordleas 
what it contains, or fiuil to appropriate its contents to ours^esl T^ 
syst^n cannot fill up the void of the times. Whilst the fidth of Apostles 
and Reformers discovers itself, at this day, every where actWe and effect- 
ual for the conversion of the world, this vague system does notMng, — 
throws light on nothing, — ^vivifies nothing. 

But let us not abandon all hopes. Does not Catholicism confess the 
ffreat doctrines of Christianity % does it not ackno^e(]be the one Gfod, 
I^aUteTy SoUj and Spirit, — Creator, Saviour, and Sanctifier? And that 
vague Protestantism, — does it not hold in its hand the book of life, fbr 
conviction and instruction in righteousness 1 And how many upright 
minds, honoured in the sight of men and beloved of Qod, are there 
not found amons^ those subjected to these two systems! How can we 
help loving them^ How refirain firom ardently desiring thdr complete 
emandpation from human elements? Charity is boundless; it embraces 
the most distant opinions to lead them to the feet of Jesus Christ. 

Already there are indications that these two extreme opinions are in 
motion, and drawing nearer to Jesus Christ, wh6 is the centre of the 
truth. Are there not already some Roman Catholic congre^tions among 
whom the readinj^ of the Bible is recommended and practised 1 and as 
to Protectant rationalism, how many steps has it not already taken to- 
wards Jesus Christ 1 It never was the offspring of the Reformation ;— ^ 
for the history of that great change will show mat it was an epoch of 
faith : — ^but may we not be permitted to hope that it is drawing nearer to 
It 1 Will not the power of the truth come forth to it firom the word of 
Godi and will not its coming have ths effect of transforming HI Ah 
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r«e in it m Mki; ftf rtlifrion, inade^tte n^'deoU, but 
intik movement in the direction of souira learning, encoaraging ns to 
loek £ir more ^^nite advances. 

But madem Pioicstantism, like old CaihoIiciBm, is, in itself a tlung 
from whidi nothing can be hoped, — a thing quite powerless. Something 
¥€17 ^^ereni is necessary, to restore to men of our day the energy that 
sabres. A something is requisite which is not of man, but of God. 
^ Giv me," said Archimedes, " a pdnt out of the world, and I will 
xaise the world firom its poles." True Christistnity is this standing be- 
yond the world, wM^ uSta the heart of man fiom its double pivot of 
■ eH ishne s s and sensuality, and wYach will one day move the whole 
worid from its evil way, and cause it to turn on a new axis of righteous- 
ness and peace. 

Whenever religion has been the subject of discussion, ih&^ have been 
three pohits to which our attention have been directed. God, — ^Man,-^ 
and the Priest. There can be but three kinds of religion on this earth, 
Qodf Man, or the Priest, is its author or its head. I call that the rel^ 
^on of the Priest, wluch is devised by the priest, £>r the glory of the 
priest, and in which a priestly caste is dominant. I apply the name of 
me rel^on of Man to tiiose systems and various o^anions framed hj 
man's reason, and which, as they are the offfining of his infirmity, are, 
1^ consequence, destitute of all sanative efficacy. I amdy the words re- 
figim of Grod, — to the Truth, such as Grod lumself ms given it, and 
M which the object and the effect are God's glory and Man's salvation. 

EKerarchi«n, or the religion of the priest ; Chnstiazuty or the religion 
of God; radcHialism, or the rdigicm of man; — such are the three doc- 
trines which m our day divide Christendom. There is no salvation, 
either Sot man or society, in hierarchism, or in rationalism. Christianity 
atone can give life to the world ; and, unhappily, of the three prevailing 
vfstems, i^ is net that which numbers most followers. 

Some, however, it has, Christianity is (^)^ating its work of regen- 
eration among many Catholics of Grermany, and doubtless also of other 
countries. K is now accomplishing it witn more purity, and power, as 
we think, among the evangelical Christians of Switzerland, of France, 
oiOreeJt Britain^ and of the United States. Blessed be God, such in- 
dividnal or sodal r^nerationsj vi^ought b]^ the Gospel, are no longer 
in th^e cbys prodigies to be sought in ancient annals. ^ We have our- 
stives witnessed a powerfiri awakening, begun in the midst of conflicts 
and trials, in a small republic, whose citizens live hap{]y and tranquil 
in the bosom of the wonders with which creation surrounds them.* It is 
but a beginning ;-^and already from the plenteous horn of the Gospel 
we see come forth among this people a noble, elevated, and courageous 
profession of the great truths of God ; a liberty ample and r^ , a 
govemmeill full of zeal and intelligence; an affection, elsewhere too 
rarely found,' of magistrates for people, and of the people for their ma- 
gistrates; a powerfiil imfmlse communicated to education and general 
mstrection, which will make of this country, an example for imitatlcm ;, 
a ifow, but certain amelioration in morals ; men of talent, all Christiant^ 
and who rival the first writers of aur language. AU these riches de- 
vdoped between the dark Jura aiid the summits of the Alps, on the 
maniificent shores of Lake Leman, must strike the traveller attracted 
thither by the wonders of ihose .mountains and valleys, and poresent to 
his meditation, one of the most eloquent pages which the Providence of 
God has inaeribed in fiivour of the Gospk of Jesus Christ. 

* Canton of Vaud. 



UiMiht hiftory of the Re&irpu^&omi%gm$rM tel I pnpoM to'ivAleu 
I intend to trace it among different nations, — to jpoint out the aaitw 
effects of the same tniths,---as well as the diversitieB whidi take their 
<»iffin in the varieties of national character. But it is in Germany espe* 
amy that we shall see and describe the history of the Reformation. It 
is there we find its primitive type; — it is there that it offers the ftdlest 
development of its organization. It is there that it hears, above all, the 
marks of a revolution not confined to one or more nations^ but, on 
the contrary, affecting the world at large. The Gciman Reformatio& 
is the true and fundamental Refiurmation. It is the ^^reat planet, and 
the rest revdve in wider or narrower circles around it, like stateHites 
drawn after it by its movemoit. And yet the Refinrmation in Svnrz^ 
EtiLAND must, in some respects, be considered as an exception^ ba& 
because it took place at the very same time as tliat of Germany, and 
independently of it; and because it bore, especially at a later period^ 
some of those grander feeitures which are Ee&a. in the latter. Notwith<> 
standing that rec(^ections of ancestry and of refuge, — and the memory 
o{ Btru^le, suffering, and exile, endkured in the cause of the Reforma* 



tion in JFrance, — give, in my view, a peculiar charm to the histoiy of 
its vicissitudes, — I nevertheleis doubt whether I could place it i& the 
same rank as those which I have here spoken o£ 

From what I have said, it will be seen that I believe the Reformation 
to be the work of God. Nevertheless, as its historian, I hope to be 
impartial. I think I have spoken of the principal Roman Cathouc actoss 
in the sreat drama, Leo A., Albert of Me^d^wg, Charles Y., and 
DoctOT £ck, &c. more fovouraUy than the majority of historiaBs. And, 
on the other hand, I have had no vrish to conceal the &ults and errors 
of the Reformers. 

This history has been drawn from the original sources with which ^ 
lonff residence in Germany, the Low Countries, and Switzerland has 
made me familiar : as well as from the study, in the orieinai languages, 
of documents relating to the religious history of Great Britain am ouief 
countries. Down to this time we possess no history of that remarkable 
period. Nothing indicated that the deficiency would be supplied when 
I commenced tms work. Tins circumstance could alone nave led me 
to undertake it; — and I here allege it in my justification. The want 
still exists; — and I pray Him from whom c^meth down ev^ry good 
gift, to cause that this work may, by His blessing, be made profitable 
to some who shall read it. 



The editions of LutherVi works quoted are the German edition pmited 
at Ldpsic, [L. Oj^- (L.);] the German edition by Walch, L. 0pp. (W.); 
and the edition m Latin printed at Wittenberg, h. Opp. Lat: — of the 
Letters, De Wette's excellent edition, 5 vols. 
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BOOK L 

STA'TB OF EVROPB PRIOR TO THR REFORMATIOIT. 

The world was tottaruig' on its old ibuodations ifhm 
Christianitjr appeared. The Tarious religiotis which liad 
saiSced for aa earUer ag«( no longer satisfied the natioosL 
The mmd of the existing genenrtioa could no longer taber^ 
nacle in the ancient forms. The gods of the nations had lost 
their oracles — as the nations had lost their liberty in Rome. 
Brought face to £ice in the Cajntol they had mutually de- 
stroyed the illusion of their diymity. A vast void had ensued 
in the religious opinions of mankind. 

A kind of Deism, destitute of spirit and vitality, hbv«reA' 
for a time over the abyss in which had been engulpkM the 
SEperstiiions of heatheni8m.*^Bu^ like all negative opkuons,' 
it had no power to edify. The narrow pr^>oesesiidons of ib& 
several nations had fellen with the iall of their godsr'-Abek 
various popuhtions melted, the one into tiie oth^. In Eian^ 
A^ia, Africa^ all was but one vast empire, and die fauoMfei 
fiunily began to feel its comprehaosiveness and its unity. 

Th^ the. Word was made flesh. 

God appeared amongst men, and as Man, to saie tUb' 
which was lost. In Jesus of Nazareth ^dwek siU the iiiliiesa 
oftbeOodhefMl bodily. 



16 tTATK Of BVAAPl. 

Hiis 18 the greatest eveet in the aanals of all time. Th* 
former ages had been a preparation for it ; the latter unroll 
from it It is th^r centre and connecting link. 

From this period the popular superstitions had no signifi* 
cancy, and such feeble relics of them as outlined the genev^ 
wreck of incredulity, vanished before the majestic orb of eter- 
nal truth. 

The son of Man lived thirty-three years on this earth. He 
suffereiy he died^ he rose agai% — he asoended into heaven. 
His disciples, beginning at Jerusal^n, travelled over the Ro- 
man Empire and the world, every where proelaiming their 
Master the author of everlasting salvation. From the midst 
of a people who rejected intercourse with others — ^proceeded 
a jVIercy that invited and embraced AIL A great number of 
Asiatics, of Greeks, of JRomans, hitherto led by their priests 
JO the feet of dumb idols, believed at their word. " The GfOS- 
pri suddenly beamed on the earth like a ray of the sun,*' says 
Eusebius. A breath of life moved over this vast field of 
death. A new, a holy people was formed upon the earth; 
and the astonished world b^eid in the disciples of the despised 
Galilean a purity, a self-denial, a chanty, a heroism, of which 
they retained no idea. 

The new religion had two features amongst many others 
which especially distinguished it from all the human systems 
which foU before it One had reference to the ministers oMs 
^p^rship, — the oiher to its doctrines. 

Thenninisters of pagtmism were abnost the gods of those 
ham^n inventions. The priests led the people, so long at 
least as their eyes were not openied. A vast and haughty 
faierArchy oppressed the world. Jesus Christ dethroned these 
living idols, abolished this proud hierarchy, — took from man 
what man had taken from God, and re-established the soul in 
direct communication with the divine fountain of truth, by 
proclaiming himself the only Master and the only Mediator. 
"One is your master, even Christ {said he,) and all ye are 
bmhren." (Mattxxiii) 

As to doctrine, human religions had taught that salvi^ion 



«ib ef mas. Tke idii^oas of &e earth httd inTtntod aii 
euthiy salvation. They had taught m^ that heaven wmM 
be given to them aa a leward ; they had hxed its price, wsA 
vvhat a price [ The religion of God taught that salvation 
waa His gi^ and enttmated £roai an amnesty and sovereign 
grace. Gkxl hath ^^icm to ns eternal life. (IJolm t. 11.) 

.Undouhtedly Ohristvtnity cannot be summed up in these 
two points : but tlw^ seem to govern the subject, eq>eeially 
whfiR hisUMricaUy viewed. And as it is impossible to trace 
the (^position between truth anch error in all things, we have 
•elected its most prominent features. 

Scch w«re the two princq>ks that composed die religioa 
whieh then todc possession of the Empire and of the whok 
world. The standing of a Christian is in them,*-Hmd impart 
&om thmn, Ghristiamty itself disaj^pears. On their p yc s e iw a 
tion or their loss depended its decline or its growth. Otoe 
of ihsse josnciples was to govern the history of the reHgion-; 
thfi other its doctrine. They botj^ presided in the beginning. 
L^ us see how they were lost : and let us first trace the fttte 
of the former* 

The Church was in the begiimiag a community, of h» 
thren. All its members were taught of God; and each 
possessed the Ifterty of drawing for himself from the divine 
fountain of life. (John vi. 45.) The epistles, which then 
aetried the great .questions of doctrine^ did not bear the pomp- 
ous title of any single man, or ruler. We find from the holy 
fiCTiptuces that they began «mpiy with these words: "The 
apostle^ elders and brethren, to our brethren." (Acts xv. 29^) 

But the writings of these very apostles forewarn us thiit 
from the mviei <rf these brethren,, there slmll aike a powar 
which shall overthrow this simple and {urimitive ordes^ 
(2Thess.ii.) 

Let us contemplate the formation and trace the develop- 
ment of this power alien to the Church. 

Paul of Tarsus, one of the chiefest apostles of the new reli- 

' gion, had arrived at Rome, the capital of the Empire and of 

the world, preaching the salvation that cometh from God only. 

2* 



If 

A cbmek vm foh&fld hmie the thrcmft of Au 
Fwndod bj tliia iam8«po0ll% it ^rastit fii^ oompoMd of eai» 
verted Jews, Greeks, and some iafaaiHtants of Bonia For a 
nubile it nbime brightly as a ligi^ set apoti a lull, and its 
frith was tf&rj wbere ^k^i of. But ere long it declined 
from its first simplicity. The spiritiial dominicm of Bom» 
arose as its politicai and military pow^ had done before, and 
was slowly and gradually extended. 
. The first pastors or bishops of Rome empbyed theitosebes 
in the begmmag in conv^tirfg to the faith of Christ the towns 
and villages that surrounded the cky. The necessity which 
the bi^ops a&d pastors felt of referring in cases of difficulty 
«jO aia enlighttoed guide, and 'the gratitude which they owed 
to the m^ropolitan church, led them to maintam an intimate 
wiiim with her. As » generally the coDsequa>ce io such eii^ 
emnstances, this reasonable union soon degenerated into de^ 
pandence. The bishops Gi Rome regarded as a right the 
superiority which the neighbouring churches had voluntaiily 
yielded. The encroachments of power form a ki^ porti(^ 
of all history: the resistance of those whose rights are invaded* 
ferms the other part: and the ecclesiastical power could not 
escape that intoxiciUion which leads those who are li^ied up 
to. seek to raise themselves still higher. It felt all the in- 
ftience of this general weakness of human namre. 

Nevertheless the supremacy of the Rcmian bish<^ wtm at 
first limited* to the overlooking of the churches, in the terri- 
tory law&Hy subject to the prefect of Rcmie. But the rank 
which this imperial city heM in the world offered to the aaoh 
bstion of its first pastors a prospect of wider sway. The 
cOBS^eratiiSi which the diffident Chrktian bishops enjoyed in 
the second century was in proportion to the rank €i the cky 
over which they presided. Rome was the greatest, the rkheil, 
find the most powerful cky in the world. It was the seat of 

f Sub^lncaria loca. See the 9ixth canou of the CmuKil of Nice, 
^ted by Rufimis as follows : — ^£t ut apud Alexandriam «t in urbe Roma . 
vetusta consuetudo servetur ut vel ille -Slgypti vel hie suburbicariarum 
•ccleAiarom soUicitudinem gcrat, &c. Hist* Kecks, 



CO-OPBRAT^ir 09 TVS BISHOPS. lO 

«apjf«, Die motiieir of satknia* ^ All the inbabitaiUs of A^ 
OEffth are liecs,"* said Julian, and Chudiaii declares her ta be 
" the Ibuiitain of laws." t 

If Rome be the Qoe^ of cities, why should not her pastolr 
be AeKing of Bishop»l Why^ocrid not the Roman chnrdi 
be the mother of Christendcmi ? Why should not all natioiis 
be her children, and her authority be the universal law? h 
was natural to the heart of man to reason thus. Ambitious 
Rome did 80. 

Hence it was that when heath^i Rome fell, ^e bequeathed 
to the humble minister of the God of peace, seated in the 
midst of her own ruins, the proud titles which her invinciUe 
sword Jbad won from the nations of the earth. 

The bishops of the other parts of die Empire, yielding to 
the charm that Rome ha4 exercised for ages over ail nationi^ 
followed the exiunple of the Oampagim, and aided the woik 
of usurpation. They willingly rendered to the Bishop of 
Rome something of that honour which was due to tl^s Ctueen 
of cities: nor was there at first any thing of dependence in the 
hcmour thus yielded. They acted toward the Roman pastor 
as equals toward an equal ^| but usurped power swells like 
the avalanche. Exhortations, at first simply fraternal, soon 
became commands in the mouth of the Roman Pontifi! A 
chief place amongst equals appeared to him a throne. 

The Bishops of the West fevoured this encroachm«it erf 
the Roman pastors, either from ji^lousy of the Eastern bishr 
ops, or because they preferred subjection to a pope to the 
dominion of a temporal power. 

On the other hand, the theological sects which distracted 
the East strove, each for itself, to gain an interest at Rome, 
hoping to triumph over its opponente by the support of the 
principal of the Western churches. 

Rome carefully recorded these requests and intercessions, 
and smiled to see the nations throw themselves into her arms; 

• Julian Orat. I. t Claud, in Paneg. Stilic. lib. 3. - 

I Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. 5. c. 21. Socrat. Hist. Eccles. c. 21. Cyprian, 
ep. 50, 72, 75. 



80 WITT ov turn ^stmoH. 

She negloeted t») op|K>itaDity of iiieireasiDg and extending hdir 
power. The fraises, the ihftt^, and exaggerated comffli- 
ments paid to her, and her being consulted by other churches^ 
became in her hands as titles naoA documents of her authority. 
Buch is the heart of man exalted to a throne ; flattery intoxi- 
cates him, and his heiul grows dizzy. What he possesses 
impels him to aspire after mcnre* 

The doctrine of " the Church," and of " the necesfflty for its 
Tisible unity," which had gained footing as early as the third 
ceAtnry, fevoured the pret^sions of Rome. The great bond, 
which originally bound together the members of the church, 
was a living faith in the heart, by which all were joined to 
^ Christ as their one Head. But various causes ere long 
4H>Q8pired to originate and develope the idea of a necessity for 
some exterior fellowship. Men, accustomed to the associa- 
tions and political forms of an earthly country, carried their 
views and habits of mirfti into the spiritual and everlasting 
idngdom of Jesus Christ Persecution — powerless to destroy, 
xa even to shake the new community, cortipressed it into the 
form of a more compacted body. — To the errors that arose iti 
&e schools of deism, or in the various sects, was opposed the 
truth "one and universal" received from the Apostles and 
preserved in the church. All this was well, so long as the 
mvisible and spiritual church was identical with the visible 
and outward community. But soon a great distinction ap- 
peared:— the form and the vital principle parted asund^. 
The semblance of identical and external organization was 
gradually substituted in place of the internal and spiritual 
tHttty which is the very essence of a religion proceeding from 
God, Men suffered the precious perfume of feith- to escape 
while they bowed themselves before the empty vase that had 
held it. Faith in the heart no longer knit together in one 
the members of the church. Then it was that other ties were 
sought; and Christians were united by mesms of bishops, 
archbishops, popes, mitres, ceremonies, and canons. The 
Living Church retiring by degrees to the lonely sanctuary 
of a few solitary souls. — an exterior church was substituted in 
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pbce of k, snd iiistalled ia all ite fimns as of diTine instiMrtHNk 
SalvadoQ no longer flowing forth from that word which wa» 
DOW hidden — it began to be affirmed that it was convejred b^ 
meuis of certain invented forms, and that none coaM obtain it 
without resoi^g to «uch means ! No one, it was said, can by 
his&ith attain to eyerlaalinglife: — Christ conununicated to 
the Apostles, and the Apostles to the Bishops, the unction of 
the Holy Spirit ; and this Spirit is found only in this order of 
communication. In the beginning of the Gospel, whosoever 
had received the spirit q/( Jesus Christ was esteemed a member 
of the church: — now the order was inverted; and no one, 
imless a member of the church, was counted to have received 
the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

As soon as the notion of a supposed necessity for a visible 
unity* of the church had taken root, another error began to 
i^read : — namely, that it was needful that there should be some . 
outward representative of that unity. Though no trace of 
any primacy of St. Peter above the rest of the Apostles ap- 
pears in the Gospels; akhough the idea of a primacy is at 
variance with the mutual relations of the disciples as "breth- 
raa," — and even with the sj»rit of the dispensation which re- 
quires all the children of the Fa&er to mmister one to another,* 
(1 Pet. iv 10.) acknowledging but one Master and Head; and 
though the Lord Jesus had rebuked his disciples whenever their 
carnal hearts conceived desires of pre-eminence ; — a Primacy 
of St Peter was invented, and supported by misinterpreted 

* From the previoiui reflectionf it is clear that ftxe author does not dis- 
parage that Unity T^hich is the manifested result of the partaldiig of the 
life of the Head hy the members ; but only that lifeless ferm of tmity 
which man haJs devised in place of it We learn from John xviL 21 — 
33, that the true and real One-ness of Believers was to be manifested^ 
— «o that the worid might believe that the Father had sent Jesus. — ^Hence 
we may conchide diat the things which divide, instead of gathering, the 
" little flock" are contrary to his mind : and among such things must be 
elassed not alone the camaHty of names, (1 Cor. iii 4.) — ^but every com- 
laandment or requirement of men tiiat excludes the very weakest whom 
God hi» leo^ved. (Rom. xiv. 1—^ ; Acts xi. 17, compare Acts iL 44^ 



b» {H!«tfind6d successor, tbe i^sible ir^resoitatiTe of viabk 
imjty — and head of the whole Cha^ch ! 

The ccmstitution of the j^triarchale contribated further U» 
the exaltaCioQ of the Boman Papacy. As earfy as the first 
three c^turies^ the churches of the metropolitan cities had 
bd«i held in peculiar honotin The Council of Nice, in its 
si^h can(^, named especially three ckies, whose churched, ao* 
carding to it, held an anciently established authority over those 
<^ the surrounding provinces. These were Alexandria, Rom^ 
and Antioch. The political origin of this^ distinction may be 
discerned in the name which was at first given to the bishops 
of these pities; they were called Exarchs, like th^ political 
gpvemors.* In later times they bore the more ecclesiastical 
nfune of Patriarch. It is in the Council of Constantinople 
that we find this title first used. This same Council created a 
nbw Patriarchate, that of Constantinople itseli^ the new Rome, 
the second capital of the Empira Rome at this period shared 
the rank of Patriarchate with these three churches. But wh«i 
the invasion of Mahomet had swept away the bishoprics of 
AleiUUidria and AntioCh> when the see of Constantinople fell 
away, and in latter tii^aes even separated itself from the West; 
5.ome alone remained, and the circumstances of the times 
causing everything to rally around her, she remained from 
that time without a rival 

New and more powerful partisans than all the rest soon 
came to her assistance. Ignorance and superstition took pos- 
session of the Church, and delivered it up to Rome, blindfold 
and manacled. 

Yet this bringing into captivity was not effected without a 
struggle. The voices of particular churches frequently as- 
serted their independence* This courageous remonstrance 
waf especially heard in proconsular Africa and in tbe Eastf 

* Seetbe CcMincH of Chalaedon, canonsS.and IB^h Huf^x^ ^ ^conr^ofctff. 

t Cyi»rian, l^Bhop of Oartbage, spetiking of St^pben^ bubop of Rome, 
hfm titwse wocdB.-^< Magis ac magis sjus errorem denotabw^ui baiftieo* 
mm caasaxn ccmtraCbristianA et contra Ecdesiam Dei affenreoonatur* 



^rincei, wboia those troublesome times t^Q saw tbeirthfoaei 
to^riBg, offered their adherence to the Chnrch, in e»dmng*^ 
ftr her support They yielded to her epiritnal aathonty, on 
oenditioa of her paying them with secular domkuon. They 
left her to deal at will wi|h the souls of men, provided only 
i^e would deliver them from their ^aemies. The power of 
the hierarchy in the ascending scale and of the inqtwial pow- 
er which was dectioing, leaned thus one toward the othet-^ 
ttod so accelerated their two- fold destmy, 

Rome could not^Jose by this. An edict of Theodosius IL 
«ad of Yal^tinian III, }»roGlaimed the bishop of Borne " ruler 
of the whole church " Justmian issued a similar decree. 
These decrees did not contain all that the Popes pretended to 
see in them. But in those times of ignorance it was easy for 
&em to gain reception for that interpretation which was it^ost* 
&Torable to themselves. The dominion of the Emperors in 
Italy becoming every day more precarious, the Bishops of 
Rome took advantage of it to withdraw themselves from their, 
dependence. 

But already the forests of the North had poured £^rtti the 
mo^ efieetual promoters of papal power. The barbarians 
who had invaded the West mi settled themselves therein,-* 
but recently converted to Christianity, — ^ignorant of the spiritu-. 
al character of the Church, and feeling the want of an exter- 
nal pon^ of religi<m, prostrated themselves in a half savage. 
mi half heathen state of mind at the feet of the Chief Priest of 
Rome. At the same time the peo{^ of the West also submit- 

.... qui nmtatem et yeiitatem de divina lege venientem non tienens 

Gonsnetudo tune veritate yetustas erroris est.*' (£p. 74.) "Finm-* 

ytuky bishop <^ Cesarea in Gi4[ypack>cia) writtng in Hm latter part of the 
third eantmy, ebsenrea, "fiMantem qui Roqw fimt neneainixombiui, 
otiervareqiuB sunt ab orig^M tradita et frufftra i^ictontatemi^poBtoloniBi 
protendere. ...... CesUrum nos (the bishops of the churches of Asia, 

more ancient than the Roman 'church) veritati et consuetudinem jun< 
gfonis, et c<Mi8ttetiidxni Romanorum consuetudineto sed verUatis oppe* 
ninras; ab initio hoc tenentes quod a Christo et ab apostolo traditum 
«*.* (t^rpr. Ep. *te.) tt«rtr toifimonifis are of Miffi importance. 



ltd to Inm. Pint the Vandals, theatlMOMrogo^ ft fhdrt 
tkse.aft^r the B wgcmdiaiis and the Akins, then the V ingoths, 
and at last Uie Lombards and the Anglo-Saxons came bowing 
the knee to the Roman Pontiff It was the sturdy shoulders 
of the idolatrous children of the North which elevated to the 
supreme throne of Christendom, a pastor of the banks nf the 
Tiber. 

These ei^nts occurred in the West at the beginning of the 
ferenth century, at the precise period that the Mahometan 
power arose in the East, and pr^Mured to overrun another 
division of the earth. 

From that time the evil continued increasing. In the 
eighth century we see the Bishops of Rome on the one hand 
resisting the Greek Bknperors, their lawful sovereigns, and 
endeavouring to expel them from Italy ; whilst on the other 
the]»court the French Mayors of the Palace, and demand 
from this new power now arising in the West, a share in the 
wreck of the empire. We see Rome establish her usurped 
authority between the East, which she repelled, and the West 
which she courted; thus erecting her throne upon two 

Alarmed by the progress of the Arabs, who had made 
diemselves masters of Spain, and boasted that they would 
speedily traverse the Pjrrenees and the Alps, and proclaim the 
name of Mahomet on the sev^ hills j— terrified at the daring 
of Aistoipho, who, at the head of his Lombards, threatened to 
put every Roman to d^th,* and brandished his sword b^ore 
the city gates — ^Rome, in the prospect of ruin, turned on all 
sides for protection, and threw herself into the arms of the 
Franks. The usurper Pepin demanded the confirmation of 
his claim to the thrcme: — the Pqpe granted it; and, in return, 
obtained his declaration in defence oi the '< Republic of Qod." 
Pepin recovered from the Lombards their conquests from the 
Emperor ; but instead of restoring them to that Prince, he 
deposited the ke3rs of the conquered cities on the altar of St 

* Fremeiui at leo < • . aiserenf omnet uno gkdio jugulaii. ( ABMtup 
rfos, BibL Tit. Pcmtif. p. 83.) 
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Peter's ; and, with uplifted hand, swore that k was not in the 
cause of man that he had taken arms, — ^but to obtain l^om 
Qod the remission of his sins, and to do homage for his con« 
quests to St Peter ! Thus did France establish the temporal 
power of the Popes. 

Charlemagne appeared. — At one time we see him climbing 
the stairs of St. Peter's, devoutly kissing the steps : — again he 
presents himself,— bat it is as master of all the nations com- 
posing the Western Empire, and of Rome itself Leo III; 
decided to confer the rank on one who already possessed the 
power ; and in the year 800, on Christmas day, he placed the 
crown of the Roman Emperors on the brow of the son of 
Pepin.* From tlfis period the Pope belonged to the empire 
of the Franks, and his connexion with the East was at an 
end ! thus loosing his hold on a decayed tree, nodding to its 
fall, in order to graft himself upon a wild but vigorous sapling. 
Little could he then have dared tQ hope ibr the elevation that 
awaited his successors among the German nations to which ho 
thus joined himself 

Charlemagne bequeathed to his feeble successors only the 
wreck of his own power. In the ninth century disunion every 
where weakened the civil authority. Rom/s perceived that 
this was the moment to exalt herself What better opportu* 
nity could offer for achieving the Church's independence of 
the state than when the crown of Charles was broken, and its 
fragments scattered over his former empire. 

It was then^hat the pretended decretals of Isidorus appeared. 
In this collection of alleged decrees of the Popes, the most 
ancient bishops, contemporaries of Tacitus and QuintiliaQ. 
were madfe to speak the barbar^s Latin of the ninth century. 
The customs and constitutions of the Franks were gravely 
attributed to the Romans in the* time of the Emperors. Popes 
quoted the Bible in the Latin translation of St Jerome, who 

* Ymm est et iped Apostolico Leoni ... at ipsum Carolum imperato- 
rem nominare debuisset, qui ipsam Romam tenebat ubi semper Ciesares 
■edere soHti exant et reliquas sedes .... (Annaliiea Lambecianut «d 
U1.801.) 
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W9 DISlHtDERf OV BOIfS. 

Iif9d ooe, (wa, or three Gentorieg after thorn. And Vietpnr^ 
bUiop of Rome in the year' 192, wrote to Theophilna, who 
WM archbishop of Al^candria in 385. The impostor who 
had falmcated this collecti<»i, endearonred to prove that all 
lashops derived their authority from the bishop of Rome, who 
held his own immediately from Christ He not only recorded 
ail the successive acqa»itions of the Pontifii, but carried theni 
back to the earliest times. The Popes did not bJu^ to avail 
themselves of this contemptible imposture* A» early as 865, 
Nicholas I. selected weapons from this repository to attack 
princes and bishops.* This bare&ced fabrication was fot 
ages the arsenal Of Rome. 

Nevertheless the vices and atrocities of tjie Pontifis^were 
nich as suspended for a time the object of the decretals. Tl^e 
Papacy signalised its sitting down at the table of Kings by 
shameful libations ; and mtoxication and madness reigned in 
its orgies. About this time tradition places upon the Papal 
throne a girl named Joan, who had taken refuge at Rome 
with her lover, and whose sex was betrayed by the pains of 
child-birth coming upon her in the midst of a solemn proces- 
sion. But let us not needlessly exaggerate the shame of the 
Roman Pontiffs. Women of abandoned character reigned 
at this period in Rome. The throne which affected to exalt 
itself above the majesty of kings, was sunk in the filth of vice. 
Theodora and Marozia installed and deposed at their pleasure 
the pretended teachers of the Church of Chri^, and placed on 
the throne of St Peter their lovers, their sons, and their 
grandsons. These too well authenticated charges may hav^ 
'given rise to the tradition of the female Pope Joan. 

Rome was one vast scene of debauchery, whereifi the most 
powerful families in Italy contented for preeminence. The 
counts of Tuscany were generally victorious in these contests. 
In 1033, this fiunily dared to place upon the pontifical throne, 
under the name of Benedict IXth, a young boy brought up 
in dd)auchery. This child of twelve yetfrs of age, continued 

« Sm Ep. ftd Univ. Kpi. se.Gall. (Manu XV.) 



MMIftPBSf Of ftom. It 

wbm P^e in tha |nractica of ^ same seandalotn yieaa^ 
Anoiher purtf elected in Ms stead Sylvester III., and Benedict, 
with a conscience loaded with adulterke and hands staioai 
with homicide, at last sold die Papacy to a Roman ecdesiaatict 

The Smperors of Qermany, roused to indignation by these 
enormities, purged Borne with the sword. In 1047, a Qer- 
van bishq), Leo IX. possessed himself of the pontifical 
dinme. 

The Empire, usmg its right as suzerain, raised up the 
triple crown from the mire^ and preserved the degraded 
Papacy by giving to it suitable chie&. In 1046, Henry IIL 
deposed the thi;ee rival popes, and pointing with his finger, on 
whicl^ glittered the ring of the Roman patricians, designated 
the bishop to whom St. Peer's keys should be confided 
Four Popes, all Germans, ftnd chosen by the Emperor, 
succeeded.* Whenever the Poutifif of Rome died, a deputar 
tion from its church repaired to the Imperial court, just as 
the envoys of other dioceses, to solicit the nomination of a 
bishop to succeed him^ The Emperors were not sorry to see 
die Popes reforming abuses — strengthening the influence of 
the church — holding councile*-M:hoosing and deposing pre- 
lates in spite of foreign princes: for in all this the Papacy, by 
its pretensions, did but exalt the power of the reigning Em- 
peror, its suzerain Lord. But such excesses. were full of peril • 
to his iMithority. The power thus gradually acquired might 
at any mom^at be directed against the Emperor himself and 
the reptile having gained strength might turn against the 
bos^n that had warmed it, — and this result followed. The 
Papacy arose from its humiliation and soon trfflospled under 
Ibot the prkices of the earth. To exalt the Papacy was to 

* " CujuB quidem pest adeptivn sacerdotium vita quam turpis, quam 
ibda, quamque execranda exstiterit} horresco referre." (Desiderius abbot 
of Caanno, afterwards Pope Victor lit. de miraculis S. Benedicto, etc. 
fib. 3, init.) 

f ^Theophylactos . . . cum post multa aduK^a et honucidia mambua 
mk perp^rata, e|e. (Bomuo bishop of Sutxi, afterwards of PkosanoSi 
Jiitm ad amiciim.) 



6xih the ObBBBobj ta» aggrandize religion, to «ntere to 4« 
^[urit the victory over the flesh, and to Gkxl the emiquest o£ 
&e world. Such were its maxims ; in these, amlntion found 
Its advantage, and &naticiKn its excuse. 

The" whole of this new policy is persenified m one man, 

HiLnSBRANB. 

Hildebrand, who has been hy turns indiscreetly exalted <a? 
unjustly traduced, is the perscmification of the Roman poBtt* 
ficate iit its straigth and ghiy. He is cme of those characters 
in history, which include inthemselvee a new order f^ things, 
fesembling in this respect Charleihagae, liuther, and Napo- 
leon, in difier^t spheres of acticm. , 

Leo IX took notice of this monk as he was going to pluny, 
and carried him with him to Rome. From that time Hilde* 
brand was the soul of the Papacy, till he himself became 
Pope. He had governed Uie Church tinder di^rent Pontifl^ 
before he himself reigned under the name of Gregory VIL 
^One grand idea occupied his comprehensive mind. He de- 
sired to establish a visible theocracy, of which the Pope, as 
the vicar of Christ, should be the head. The recollection of 
the ancient universal dominion of heathen Rome, haunted his 
imagination and animated his zeaL He wished to restore to 
Papal Rome what Rome had lost under the Emperors. 
"What Marius and C©sar," said his flatterers, "could not 
efiect by torrents of blood, you have accomplished by a word." 

Gregory VH. was not actuated by the spirit of Christ 
That spirit of truth, humility, and gentlen^s was to him un- 
known. He couW sacrifice what he knew to be the truth 
whenever he judged it necessary to his poHcy. We may in- 
stance the case of Berengarius. Bi^ without doubt he was 
actuated by a spirit far above that of the generality of Pontifls, 
and by a deep conviction of the justice of his cause. Enter- 
prising, ambitious, persevering in his designs, he was at the 
same time skilful and politic in the use of the means of succesa 

His first task was to remodel the militia of the Church. It 
was needful to gain strength before attacking the Imperial 
authority. A c-ouncil held at Rome removed the pastors from 



•Iieir fanilie^ and obUgad t&em to devoto thetoaAreM ua^Kvi* 
dedly to the hiemtehy. The Jaw of celijb^cy, devised and 
carried into dperation by the Popes, {who were themaelvea 
monks,) changed the clergy into a monastic order, Gregory 
VII. claimed to exercise oter the whole body of bishops and 
priests of Christendom a power eqoal to that possessed by an 
abbot of Cluny over the order subjected to his rule. The 
legates of Hildebrand passed through the provinces, depriving 
the pastors of their lawful partners, and the Pope himself, if 
necessary, excited the populace against the married clergy.* 

But Gregory's great aim was to emancipate Rome from 
subjection to the Emperor. Never would he have dared to 
conceive so ambitious a design, if the discord which disturbed 
the minority of Henry IV.* and the revolt of the German 
princes from that young Emperor had not fiivoured his pro- 
ject The Pope was at this time one of the magnates of Ae 
GQapire. Making common cause with some of the greatest 
of its vassals, he strengthened himself in the aristocratic inte- 
rest, and then proceeded to prohibit all ecclesiastics from re- 
ceivmg iavesdtare from the Emperor, under pain of excom* 
municaticm. 

He thus snapt asunder the anci^t ties which connected the 
several pastors and their churches with the royal authority— 
but it was that he might bind them to the pontifical throne. 
He undertook to restrain by a powerful hand, priests, prince^ 
and people — and to make the Pope a universal monarch. 
It yfaa Home alone that every priest was to fear — and in her 
only he was to hope. The kingdoms and principalities of 
the earth were to be her domain; and kings were to tremble 
before the thunders of the Jupiter of New Rome. Woe to 
those who should resist her. Their subjects were released 
from their o^hs of allegiance — their whole cbuntry placed 
under toerdict — puttie worship was to cease — the churches 

* Hi qooemnque prod^ont, oUmores insultaxitiam, di|itos ostendenttOm, 
col«phcNi pulsantium, perferunt Alii membris mutilati ; alii per longot 
enidatus superbe necati, &c.~Hartene et Dunuoid. Thet. Nov. Anecd* 



to be cbsed—lhe tolls mute— 4he tacnmem no longer iA- 
ministered — and the malediction extended enm to the dead,' 
fb whom, at the command of the proud Pwitiff, the earth re- 
fosed the peace and shelter c^ the tomb. 

The Pope, whose power had been from the very begin- 
ning subordinate, first to the Roman Emperors ; then to the 
Prankish princes; and lastly to the Emperors of Germany; 
it once freed himself, and assumed the place of an equal, 
if not of a master. Yet Gregory the Vllth was in hi» turn 
hmnbled ; Rome was taken, and Hildebrtnd obliged to fi&d. 
He died at Salerno ; his last words were, DUexi justiHam et 
odivi iniquitatem ; propterea fMrior in exilio* And who 
will dare to charge wi^i hypocrisy words uttered at the very 
gates of the tomb. 

The successors of Gregory acted like soldiers arriving 
after a great victory. They threw themselves as conquerors 
on the unresisting Churches. Spain, delivered from the pre* 
sence of Islamism, and Prussia, reclaimed from idolatry, fdl 
mto the embrace ofthe crowned priest. The crusades^ under- 
taken at his instance, spread fkr and wide, and everywhere 
confirmed his authority :-^the pious pilgrims, who in imagina* 
tion had seen saints and angels ccmducting their armed hosts, 
and who entering humbly and barefooted wkhin the walls of 
Jerusalem, had burned alive the Jews in their synagogue, and 
ahed the blood of tens of thousands cff Saracens on the spots 
where they came to trace the footsteps of the Prince of Peace^ 
bore with them to the East the name of the Pope, whose 
existence had been scarcely known there, since the period 
when he exchanged the supremacy of the Ghreeks for that of 
the Franks. 

Meanwhile thai which the arms of the republic and of the 
emi»re had fiiiled to efiect, was achieved by the power of the 
ChurcL The Germans brought to the feet of a bishop the 
tribute their ancestors had refused to the^ mightiest generals; 
and their princes thought they received from the Popes their 
crown, while in reality the Popes imposed upon them a yoke. 

• I hav« lo¥«d rightecmnieit and hfKted iniqai^ 
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Hie kingdonn of Cfanstendom, already sal^ect to t^ke ipiritoal 
mnpire of Rome, became her s^fe and tributaries. 

-Thfis every thing was changed in the Church. 

At the beginning it was a society of brethren, and now aa 
absolute monarchy is reared in the midst of them. All Chris- 
tians were priests of the living Grod ( 1 Pet iL 9.), with 
humUe pastors for their guidance. But a lofly head is up* 
lifted from the midst of these pastors ; a mysterious voice 
utters words full of pride,* an iron hand compels all men, 
anall and great, rich and poor, freemen |md slaves, to take 
the mark of its power. The holy and primitive equality of 
souls before God is lost sight o£ Christians are divided into 
two strangely ungual camps. On the one side a separate 
class of priests daring to usurp the name of the Church, and 
claiming to be possessed of peculiar privileges in the sight of 
the Lord. On the other, timid fiocks reduced to a blind and 
passive submission ; a people gagged and silenced and deliv- 
ered over to a proud caste. Every tribe, language, and na- 
tion of Christendom submitted to the dominion of this spiritual 
king who had received power to overcome. 

But skie by sBe with that principle that should hava. 
pervaded the history of Christianity was a principle that was 
g^ven to presMe over its doctrine. This was the great prin- 
ciple of Christianity; its leading idea — that of grace, of 
pardon, and amnesty, and of the gift of eternal life. This idea 
supposed an alienation from God, and an inability in man to 
enter, by any power of his own, into communion with an infi- 
nitely holy Being. The opposition of true and false doctrine 
cannot assuredly be entirely summed up in the question of 
salvation by faith or by works. Nevertheless, it is the most 
striking feature in the contrast We may go ferther: Salva^ 
tion considered as derived from any power in man is the 
^rminating principle of all errors and perversions. The 
scandals produced by this frindamental error thought on di« 
Reformation ; — and the profession o( tEe contrary principle 
was the means by which it was achieved. It is therefore ift* 



d2 SALVATtdK BY ^BAOUi^ 

^^ensabld that this tnith should be prominent in an hoMioc* 
tion to the history of that Reformation^ 

Salvation by Grace. Such, then, was the second peculiari- 
ty which was designed especially to distinguish the religion 
that came from God from all human systems. And what 
had become of this great and primordial thought % Had the 
Church preserved it as a precious deposit % Let us follow its 
history. 

The inhabitants of Jerusalem, of Asia, of Greece, and of 
Rome, in the tiiQe of the Roman Emperorsr, had heard 
this gospel. Ye are savbd by grace — i^hrouoh faith — 
IT IS THE GIFT OF GOD \ (Eph. ii. 8.) and at this voice of 
peace, at the sound of these ^ood tidmgs, at this word of 
power, multitudes of sinners believed, and were attracted to 
Him who alone can give peace to the consci^ice; and nu- 
merous societies ofbeUemrs were formed in the midst of th€ 
degenerate communities o/that age. 

But ere long an important error began to prevail, as to thf 
nature of Saving Faith. — Faith (according to St. Paul) is the 
way through which the whole being of the believer, — his un 
derstdnding, his heart, and his w^ill, enters upon present pos 
session of the salvation purchased by the incarnation and death 
of the Son of God. Jesus Christ is apprehended by Faith, 
and from that hour becomes all things to, — ^and all things, in 
the believer. He communicates to the human nature a divine 
life ; and the believer, renewed and set free from the power 
of self and of sin, feels new afiections, and bears new fruits. 
Faith, says the theologian, labouring to express these UwHights, 
is the subjective appropriation of the objective Work of Christ. 
If faith is not the appropriation of Salvation it is nothing — ^the 
whole economy, of Christian doctrine is out of place} tho 
ibuntains of the new life are sealed, and Christianity is over- 
turned from its foundation. 

And this consequence did in fact ensue. By degrees this 
practical vjew of Faith was forgotten, and ere long it was 
legaixled, aa it still is by many, as a bare act of the> understand- 
ing, a mere submission to a commanding evidence. 



Fnm this pruBsry error « teebnd iweeaHtrily multed 
When Faith was robbed 6f its practica] oharact^, it could no . 
longer be maintained that Faith a/(me saved. Worka no lon- 
ger Allowing in their places as its Iruito-^ seemed necessarj 
to range them on one line with it; a|id the Church was taught 
to believe that the nnn^ is justified by Faith and by Works. 
In place of that Christian unity in doctrine, which comprisea 
in a single principle Justificati<m and Works — Ghrace and % 
rule of life — belief and responsibility, succeeded that melan* 
choly quali^ which r^fards religi<Hi and moral duty as thinga 
altogether unconnected; a fiital delusion which brings xa 
death, by separating the body from the .^rit, whose con> 
tinued union is the necessary condition of life itself Tho 
word of the Apostle heard across the imerval of ag)ss is^ 
^Having begun in the spirit^ are ye now made p^ect by tha* 



Another error contributed to unsettle the doctrine of Grace.* 
This was Pelagianism. Pelagius asserted that man's nature 
was not £iHen, — that there is no such thing as hereditary e?ilf 
and that man having received power to do good has only to will 
in order to perform it* If the doing " good things'* consists 
in certain external acts, Pelagius judged truly. But if regard 
isiiad to the motives whence these external acts proceed^— or^ 
to the entire inward life of man, (See Matt xii 34) tha:i we 
discern jn all his works selfishness — ^forgetfuhiess of GUkI, pol- 
lution and weakness. Thl^ was the doctrine of St Augua^ 
tine. He proved that to entitle any action to approval, it waa. 
needful not merely that it should seem right when looked at 
by itself and from the outside, but above all that its real spring 
in the soul should be holy. The Pelagian doctrine rejected 
by St Augustine from the church when it presented itself 
broadly for investigation, re-appeared ere long with a side as* 
pect as semi-Pelagian, and under forms of expression borrowed 
from St Augustine's own writings. It was in vain that 
oninent Father opposed its progress. He died soon after. 

* Velle et«iM ad homiiiein mftnnd&^unt, qaUde atflitri&ftiite dta» 
•iodimt. (P«l«g. in Aug. dt QrtUuL Dii, cip. iv.) 



M run osvitdH. 

T%g monq»Md wMi am&zbf rapidity tteotigliottl €%tifiten- 
dom — ^passing from the West to the East, and «yen at this day 
it continues to disturb and harass the Church. The danger 
o€ the doctrine appeared in this : that by placing goodness in^ 
the external act rather than in the inward affections, it led 
men to put a high value upon outward action, legal observ- 
aaaces and works of penance. The more of siKh works the 
greater the reputed sanctity — ^heaven was to be obtained by 
means of them— and (extravagant as such a thought must ap- 
pear to-us) it was not long before certain persons were believ- 
ed to have made attainments in holiness beyond that whicli 
was required of them. 

Thus did the proud heart of man refuse to give the glory 
to that God to whom all glory belongs. Thus did man claim 
to deserve, what God had decreed to give freely ! He essay* 
ed to find in himself the salvation which the Gospel brought 
to him ready wrought out from heaven. He spread a veil 
over the saving truths of salvation which cometh from God, 
and npt from man — a salvation which God gives — ^but barters 
not ; and from that day all the other truths of religion were 
over-clouded: darkness spread over the church, and from ♦♦^'S 
deep and deplorable gloom were seen to arise innumerable 
errors, ^ 

And in the first place we may observe that both great divi- 
sions of error converged to one effect. Pelagianism, while it 
corrupted the church's teaching, strengthened the hierarchy : 
— 4)y the same influence by which it hid the doctrine of grace, 
it exalted the authority of the Church — ^for grace was God's 
part in the work as the Church was man's ! 

As soon as salvation was taken out of the hands of God, it 
fell into the hands of the Priests. The latter put themselves 
in the place of the Lord ; and the souls of men thirsting for 
pardon, were no longer taught to look to heaven, but to the 
Church, and especially to its pretended Head. The Roman 
Pontifi was in the place of God to the blinded minds of men. 
Heiice all the grandeur apd authority of the Popes, and 
hence alio unutterable abuses. 



DoofallMi dn doctrine of nhaktim hy Frilh waf sot «» 
tiidy lost to the ChiurcL We meet with itia aome of the 
sioet celebrated Fathers, after the timeof Coastantme; and in 
the middle ages. Tlra doctrme was not formally denied* 
Conneils and Popee did not hurl their bulls and decrees against 
it; but they set up beside it a something which nullified it 
Bahration by Faith was t^eoeiyed by many learned men, by 
many a humble and nmple mind,-*-<but the muhitude had 
something very difibrent Men had invented a comfrlete sys» 
tern of ibrgiveness. The multitude flocked to it and joined 
with it, raHier than with the Grace of Christ; and thus the 
system of man's devising preTailed over that of God. Let at 
examine some of the phases of this deplorable change. 
' In the time of Vespasian and his sons, he who had been the 
most intimate companion of the despised Galilean, one of the 
S(ms of Zebedee, had said: " If we confess our sins, God is 
faithful and just to forgive our sins." 

About 120 years later, under Commodus, and Septimiui 
Severus, Tertullian, an illustrious pastor of -Carthage, speak* 
ing of pardon, already held a very different language. « It 
is necessary (said he) to change our dress and food, we must 
put on sackcloth and ashes, we must renounce all comfort and 
adommg of the body, and falling down before the Priest, im« 
plore the intercession of the brethren."* Behold man turned 
aside from God, and turned back upon himself 

Works of pendnce, thus substituted for the salvation of God, 
multiplied in the Church from the time of Tertullian to the 
18th Century. • Men were enjoined to fast, to go bare-headed, 
to wear no linen, &c. or required to leave home and coimtry 
for distant lands, or else to renounce the world and embrace a 
monastic life. 

In the 11th century were added voluntary flagellations; a 
tittle after they became an absolute mania in Italy, which was 
dien in a very disturbed state. Nobles and peasants, old and 
young, even children of five jeata old, went in pairs, through 
die villages, the towns, and the cities, by hundreds, thousands, 
■ . ♦Tcrtufl.dcPonut. 
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wmi ^mm nf didttMnda, widio^ uqr odMf e&wedBg (hfftk a 
etoth tied loimd the middle, and visiting the churdiM in pio* 
^miaa in the rery depA of imter. Anned with aeowtf^ 
they lashed themselves witl»>ut pdty, and the streets lescnmded 
irith cries and groans^ which drew Ibrth tears of compMsiao 
from all wfao^heard tb^n. 

And yet long before die evil had arriTediit this height, men 
tighed for deliveranee from the tyranny ei the pdests. The 
j^iests thonselvee were sensiUe that if they dk not ckvisa 
gome remedy, their usurped power would be at an end. Then 
it was thi^ they invented the system of barter known by the 
name of indulgences. It is under Jdhn, sarnamed the J^i^tj 
archbishop of Constatitinople, timtwesee its first comm«ace* 
HMnt The pdests said, <' O penitents, you are unable to per* 
form the penances we have imposed upon you. Well then, 
we, the priests of God, and your pastors, will take upon our- 
selves this heavy burden. Who can better &8t than wef 
Who better kneel and recitepsahns than ourselves?" But 
the labourer is worthy of hia hire. *' For a seven weeks &8^ 
(said Regino, abbot of Prum>) such as are rich shall pay 
twenty pence, those who are less wealthy ten pence, and the 
poor three pence, and in the same prc^rtion fi>r other things." * 
Some courageous voices were raised against this traffic, but ia 
Tain. 

The Pope soon discovered what advantages he mi^t de-^ 
rive ^om these indulgences. His want of money continued 
to increase. Here was^an easy resource, which, under the 
a{^>earance of a voluntary contribution, would replaiiish his 
coffers. It seemed desirable to establish so lucrative a discov»> 
ry on a solid footing. The chief men of Rome exerted them-' 
selves for this purpose. The irrefragable doctor, Alexander 
4e Hales, invoited, in the 13di century, a doctrine well suited 
to secure this^ mighty resource to the Papacy. A bull of 
Clement YIL declared the new doctrine an article of the 
fiiith. The most sacned truths were made to sd^rve this 
perseyeqng policy of Rome. Christ, it was affirmed, has 
• Libri dno.ds eockfliMticii dbcipliiili. 
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4mm niKft smiI^ Uhki wwf6i}Wf6d MP^ioocMriii^ Ood tnd 
aMui. Oaemi^e^pof his htoodwonU hate fiofficed &r 
Aat; but he ahed bis blood itbondsntfy, that-bo migk fmna 
torhm cfaureh a tr€aswry that eternity ita^ should nerif ex* 
haMt Thesapererogatory merits of the sedats^ the lewasd 
of the works ll)^ have done, beyond aadadditioBal to tba 
oUigatiODS of doty, haye still further enrkhed this treasury. 
Its guardianship sad distributicai are confided to the Tiear of 
Christ upon earth. He applies to every sinner, for sins eom^ . 
sited a^ baptisms, these merjks <^ Christ end of his saints^ 
ia the SMasure aod d^n^ee that his sins have made ne^ssary. 
Who wouU.dare to attack a custom of so h^h and holy aH 
«rigin* 

Rapidly was tUs almost iaconcerfablo invention reduced lo 
a system. The scale imposed ten^ twenty years of penance^ 
for such and such kinds of sin. << It is not merely for each 
** kind d* m, but for each sinful action, that this penance of 
<<ao many 3rears is demanded," ei^&lakned the mercenary 
pnestoi Behold mankind, bowed down under the weight of 
a penance that seemed almost eternal 

^< But for what purpose this long penance, when lifo is so 
«^rt-^whea can it take effect? How can man secure the 
^ time requisite for its performance ? Y<m are imposing <m him 
■'centuries of severe discipline. When death comes he will 
<^but laugh at you — for death will disclutrge him frcmi his 
*< burthen. Ah, wekcnne death 1" But this objection waa 
provided against. The philosophers of Alexandria had spoken 
of a fire^kk^ vtdikh men were to be puriied. Some ancient 
doctors in the church had received the notion. Rome declared 
this philosophic tenet the doctrine of the charch; and the 
Pope, by a bull, added furgatorff to his domain. He deelaied 
tiiat man would have to expiate in purgatory all he could 
not expiate oh earth; but that indulgences would dehver 
men's souls from that intermediate state in which their sins 
would other wne h(^ Ihan. Thomas Aquiai»! set foril^ thii* 
new doctnne m his celebrated Smmiul Nothing was left un- 
done to fiU the mind with terror. Man is by nature incHneii 

▼OL. I. 4 
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to ftariauiilmotm Entity and ^ dark abodes bey<^ d&» 
grave; but that fear was artfully excited and inereased by hor^ 
i&Hb descxiptions of thetofinents of this purifying fire. We see 
at this day in many Catholic countries paintii^ exposed in 
the tempks, or in the crossways^ wherein poor souls engulph- 
ed in ftimes invoke alleviation for their miseries. Who 
could rduse the money that, dropt into the treasury of Rome^ 
redeemed the soul from such hiurrible tormaats ? 

But a further means of increasing this traffic was now 
dsMsovered Hitherto it had been the sins of the living that 
had been turned to profit; they now began to avail themselves 
of the sins of the dead. In the 13th century it was declared 
that the living might, by making certain sacrifices, shorten or 
er&i terminate the tormeilts their ancestors and Mends were 
during in purgatory. Instantly the compasaonate heart* 
of the fiiithftii offered new treasures for the priests. 

To regulate this traffic, they invented shortly after, probably 
in the Pontificate of John XXII. the celebrated and scanda- 
lous tax of indulgences, of which more than forty editions are 
extant : a mind of the least delicacy would be shocked at the 
r^ietition of the horrors therein contained. Incesit was to 
cost, if not detected, five groschen, if known, or flagrant, six. 
A certain price was affixed to the crime of murder, another to 
infanticide, adultery, perjury, burglary, &c. Oh, shame to 
Rome! exclaims Claudius of Espersa, a R{mian divine; and 
we may add. Oh, shame to human nature ! For no reproach 
can attach to Rome which does not recoil with equal force on 
mankind in general. Rome is human nature exited, and 
displaying some of its worst propensities. We say this in 
truth as well as in justice. 

Bcmiikce YIIL, the boldest and most ambitious of &e 
Popes, after Gregory VII, ^fected still more than his 
{^ecessors had done. 

He published a bull in 1300, by vdiich he declared to the 
church that all who i^hould at that thne or thenceforth make 
the pilgrimage to Rome, which should take place every 
kundred y^ears, should there receive a plenary indulgenoeir 
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Upon ^t^ HiokltQaa fiocked firom Itoljr, fSkAj, Sardkkk, 
Corsica, France, Spain, Germany, Hungary, and otker 
qimrtMra. Old men, of sixty and seventy, set out on the 
pilgrimage ; and it was computed that 200,000 visited Rome 
in one month. All these foreigners brought with them rich 
ofieringB, and the Pope and the Romans saw their cofl^ 
Te|»leaished. 

The avarice of the Pontiff soon &ted this jubilee at intef^ 
vals of My years, a^rwards at thirty-three years, and at last 
at twenty-five. Then, for the greater convenience of the 
purchasers, and to increase this profits of the venders, they 
transferred both the jubilee wad its indulgences frtaa Rome to 
the inarket*pko^ of all the nations of Christendom. It was 
no longer necessary to abandon one's home: what others had 
be^ obliged to seek beyond the Alps, each might now obtanai 
at his own door. 

The evil was at its h^ght, — and then the Reformer arose. 

We have seen what had become of the principle which 
was designed to govern the history of Christianity; we have 
also seen what became of that which should have pervaded ita 
doctrine. Both were now lost. 

To set up a single caste as mediators between God and 
man, and to barter in exchange for works, and penances, and. 
gold, the salvation freely given by God ; — such was Popery. 

To open wide to all, through Jesus Christ, c^nd without 
any earthly mediator, and without that power that called itself ' 
the Church, free access to the gift of God, eternal life ; — such 
was Christknity, and such was the Reformation. 

Popery may be compared to a high wall erected by the 
labour of ages, between man and God. Whoever will scale 
it must pay or suffer in the attempt; and even then he will 
fall to overleap it. 

The Reformation is the power which has thrown down 
this Wall, has restored Christ to man, and has thus made 
plain the way of access to the Creator. 

Popery interposes the Church between God and nmn. 



Clffiitlanitjr sad ^ tUfytrntSnoxk bring Ood and man Imm 
to&ce. 

Popery separates man from God:-*— the Grospd renuutea 
tkem. 

^ Aftenhatlng thus traced the history of the decUx^ and loss 
of the two grand principles which were to distinguish the 
7eligi<m of God from systems of man's devising, let us see 
what were the ecmseqpiences of this immense change. 

But first let us do honour to the church of that middle 
period, which intervened between the age of the Apostles and 
the Reibrmers. The church was still the church, although 
frUen and more and more enslared. In a i^rd, she was at 
ail times the most powerful friend of man. Her hands, . 
though manacled, still dispensed blessings. Miany eminent 
servants of Christ difiused during these ages a benefic^tt 
light; andinthb humble ccmvent— the sequestered parish — 
there were ibund poor monks and poor priests to alleviate 
bitter sufi!erings. The chmch Catholic was not the Papacy. 
This filled the place of the oppressor^ that of the oppressed* 
The Reformation, which declared war against the one, came 
to liberate^ the other. And it must be acknowledged, that the 
FoipsLCY itself was at times, in the hands of Him who brings 
good out of evil, a necessary counterpoise to the ambition and 
tyranny of princes. 

Let us now contemplate the condition of Christianity a. 
that time. 

Theology and religion were then widely different The 
doctrine of the learned, and the practice of priei^, monks, and 
people, presented two very different aspects. They had, how- 
ever, great influaice upon each other, and the Reformation 
bad to d^with both. Let us examine them, and take a 
survey first of the Schools, or Theology. 

Theology was still under the influence of the middle ages. 
Tho middle ag^ had awoke from their long trance, and had 
produced many learned men. But their leapiing had been 
directed neither to the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, 
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aor to the exwaaaaAon of the history of the Church. Scnp* 
taral exposition^ and the study of history, the two great sources 
of theological knowledge, still slumbered. 

A- new science had usurped their place. It was the sci^ca 
of Dfalectics. The art of reasoning became the fruitful mine 
of a new theology. The middle ages had discovered the long 
lost writings of Aristotle. Their knowledge of him was de- 
rived either from old LAtin versions, or from translations from 
the Arabic. The resuscitated Aristotle appeared in the West 
as a giant, subjecting the minds, and even the consciences of 
men. His philosophic method added strength to the disposi- 
tion for dialectics which marked the age. It was a method 
well suited to subtle researched and trivial distinctions. The 
very obscurity of the translations of the Greek philosopher 
£ivoured the dialectic subtlety which hiid captivat^ the West 
The Church, alarmed at its progress, for a while opposed this 
new tendency. She feared that this taste for discussion might 
engender heresies. But the dialectic philosophy proved to be 
easily compounded with ; monks employed it against heretics, 
and thenceforward its victory was secure. 

It was the characteristic of this method of teaching, to sug- 
gest numerous questions on every branch of theology, and then 
to decide them by a solution. Often these enquiries turned 
upon the most useless matters It was asked whether all 
animals had been enclosed in Noah's ark ; and whether a 
dead man could say mass,* &c. But we should be wrong !o 
form our judgment of the scholastic divines from such exam- 
ples only. On the contrary, we must often acknowledge the , 
depth and extent of their inquiries. 

Some among them made a distinction between theological 
and philosophical truth, affirming that a proposition might be 
theologically true, and philosophically folse. In this way it 
was hoped to reconcile incredulity with a cold and dead ad- 
herence to the forms c^ the Church. But there were others, 
and Thomas Aquinas at their head, who tnamtained that the 
doctrine of revelation was in no respect at variance with an 
*flottiiiger EDst. Eocaei.y. 
4* 
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enlightened reason ; and that even ad Christian charity does 
not annihilate the natural afieclions, but chastens, sanctifies, 
ennobles, and governs them, so Faith does not destroy Phi- 
losophy, but may make use of it by sanctifying and illumina- 
ting it with its own light 

The doctrine of the Trinity, opened a wide field for the 
dialectic method of the theologians. By dint of distinctions 
and disputes, they fell into contrary errors. Some distinguish- 
ed the three Persons so as to make of them three .Gods. This 
was the error of^Rocelin of Compeigne and his followers. 
Others confounded the Persons so ais to leave only an ideal 
distinction. This was the case with Gilbert of Poictiers and 
his adherents. But the orthodox doctrine was ably maintain- . 
ed by others. 

The dialectb subtlety of the times was not less directed to 
the article of the IHvine Will How are we to reconcile the 
will of God with his almighty power and holiness ? The 
scholastic divines found in this question numerous difficulties, 
and laboured to remove them by dialectic distinctions " We 
cannot say that* God wills the existence of evil" said Peter the 
Lombard, " but neither can we say that He wills that evil 
^ould not exist." 

The majority of these theologians sought to weaken by 
iheir dialectic labours the doctrine of Predestination which 
they found in the church. Alexander de Hales availed him^ 
self for this jmrpose of the following distinction of Aristotle ; 
^at every action supposes two parties, namely, an agent,' and 
. the thing subjected to the action. Divine Predestination, said 
he, acts doubtless for man's salvation ; but it is requisite that it 
find in the soul of man a capacity for the reception of this 
grace. Without this second party the first cannot effect any 
thing; and Predestination consists in this, that God knowing 
by his prescience those in whom this second requisite will be 
found, has appointed to give them his grace. 

As to the original condition of man, these theologians 
distinguished natural gifts and frse gifts. The first they held 
to.cimsist in the primitive purity and strength of the human 



•mL The deeond were the gifts of Gets ghiee that the soqI 
tnight accomplish good works. Bot here again the learned 
were divided ; some contended that man had originally pos- 
sessed only natural gifts, and had hy his use of them to merit 
those of grace. But Thomas Aquinas, who was generally on 
the side of ^und doctrine, affirmed that the gifts of grace had 
from the heginningbeen closely united with the gifts of nature^ 
because the first man was perfect in Jiis moral heahh. The 
Fall, said the former, who leaned towards Free-will, has de- 
prived man -of the gifts of grace, hut it has not entirely strips 
ped him of the primitive strength of his nature; ibr the least 
sanctification would have been impossible if there had been 
no longer with him any moral strength. Whilst, on the odier 
sMe, the stricter theologians thought that the Fall had not 
ooly deprived man of grace, but corrupted his nature. 

All acknowledged the work of Reconciliation wrought out 
l^ Chrisf s rafierings imd death. But some maintained that 
tedemption could have been effected in no Other way than by 
the expiatory satisfaction of the death of Jesus Christ, whilst 
others laboured to prove that God had simply attached re* 
demption and grace to this price. Others again, and among 
tiiese last we may particularize Abelard, made the saving effi* 
cacy of redemption to consist merely in its fitness to awaken 
in man's heart a confidence and love toftrard God 

The doctrines of Sanctification or of Grace discovers to us 
in fresh abundance the dialectic subtlety of these divines. AU 
of them, accepting the distinction of Aristotle already men- 
tioned, laid down the necessity of the existence in man of a 
materia disponta^ a something disposed to the teception of 
l^ce. But Thomas Aquinas ascribes this disposition to grace 
itself Grace, said they, was formoHve for man before the FaD ; 
now, that there is in him something to extirpate, it is grace re* 
formative. And a farther distinction was kid down between 
grace given gratuitously, gratia gratis data, and grace that 
Bmkea acceptable, gratia gratum faiciens; wi& many other 
limilar dntinctiona. 

The doctrinee of penanee and indulgence^ which we Imve 
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already azliilAed, crowned the whole of this system, and m* 
ined whatever good it might contain* Peter the Lombard 
had been the first to distinguish three sorts of penitence ; that 
of the h^urt or compunction; that' of the lips, or confession; 
that of works, or satis&ction by outward action. He distin- 
guished, indeed, absolution in the si^t of God from absolu- 
tion before the churcL He even affirmed that inward repen- 
tance sufficed to obtain ^he pardon of sins. But he found a 
way back into the error of the church through another chan- 
nel He allowed that for sins committed after baptism, it waf 
necessary either to endure the fires of purgatory, or to submit 
to the ecclesiastic penance ; excepting only the sinner whose 
mward repentance and remorse should be so great as- to obvi- 
ate the necessity of further sufierings. He proceeds to pro- 
pose questions which, with all his skill in dialectics, he is em- 
barrassed to resolve. If two men, equal in their sjnritual con- 
dition, but one poor and the other rich, die the same day, tha 
one having no other succours than the ordinary prayers of the 
church, while for the other many masses can be said, and 
many worics of charity can be done, what will be the event 7 
The scholastic divine turns on all sides for an answer, and 
concedes by saying, that they will have the like £ite, but not 
by the like causes. The rich man's deliverance from purgar 
tory will not be more^pcrfect, but it will be earlier. 

We have givea a few sketches of the sort of Theology 
which reigned in the schools at the period of the Reformation. 
Distinctions, ideas, sometimes just, sometimes false, but still 
mere notions. The Christbn doctrine had lost that odour of 
heaven, that force and practical vitality which came from God, 
and which had characterized it as it existed in the apostolic 
age : and these were destined again tocome to it from above. 

Meanwhile the learning of the schools was pure whai com- 
pared with the actual condition of the ChurcL The theology 
of the learned might be said to flourish, if contrasted with the 
religion, the morals, the instructions of the priests^ monks, and 
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^e^ie. • W Seienee «tood in need of a revml^ tbe Oiuieli 
was in still greater need of a Reformation.^ 

The peoj^ of Christendom^ and imder that desi^fnation al* 
moflt^Il the nations of Enrope might be comprised, no longer 
h>oked to a liring and holy God for the firee gift of eternal 1^ 
They therefore naturally had recourse to all the devices of a 
soperstitioiis, fearful^ and al«rmed imaginatM)n. Heaven was 
peopled wifh saints and mediators, whose office it was to solicit 
Qod's mercy. Ail lands were filled with the works of piety, 
of mortification, of paoance and observances, by which it 
was to be procured Takd the description of the state of re* 
ligion at this period given by one who was for a long while 
a monk, and in after life a fellow-labourer with Luther, — 
Myoonius. 

** The sufierings and merits of Chriist were looked upon 
(says he,) as an empty tale, or as the fictions of Homer. 
There was no longer any thought of that ftdth by which we 
are made partakers of the Saviour's righteousness, and the in- 
heritance of eternal life. Christ was regarded as a stem 
judge, prepared to condemn all who should not have recourse 
to the intercession oi saints or to the Pope's indulgences. 
Oth^ intercessors w^e substituted in his stead; first the Vir- 
gin Mary, like the heathen Diana ; and then the saints, whose 
nun^rs were coi^ually augmented by the Popes. These 
intercessors reftised their mediation unless the party was in 
good repute with the monastic orders which they had found- 
ed To fie so, it was necessary not cmly to do what God had 
eommanded in his word, but also to perform a number of 
works invented by the monks and the priests, and which 
brought them in large sums of money. Such were Ave 
Riarias, the prayers of St. Ursula, and of St Bridget It was 
necessary to chaunt and cry day and night There were as 
many difierent pilgrimages as there were mountains, forests, 
and valleys. But with money these penances might be com- 
pounded for. The people therefore brought to the convents 
and to the priests money, and every thing they possessed that 
was of any valine, fowls, ducks, eggs, wax, straw, butter, and 
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odour of incense filled tbe sanctuary, the sacnfieet were olbr* 
ed up, the tabks groaned, the glasses cm^ulated, aad these 
piom orgies were termiuiited by masses. The hishopft bq 
longw appeared in the pulpits, InH they consecrated prissta 
monks, churches, ehapeh, images, books, and burial places, 
and all these brought a large revenue. Bones, arms, feci 
were preserved in boxes oi silver or gold; thoy gave diem to 
the &ithfnl to kiss during mass, and this increased their gains* 

"All maintained that the Pope being in the place of Goa 
(2 ThessaL ii. 4.) could not err; and there were none to coft* 
tradict them."* 

At the church of All Saint's, at Wittemberg, was shewn % 
fragment of Noah's ark ; some soot from the furnace of ths 
three children ; a piece of wood from the crib of the mftint 
Jeeixs; some hair of the beard of the great St Christopher j 
and nineteen thousand other relics, more or less precious. At 
Scbaffhausen was riiewn the breath of St Joseph, that Nicr 
odemus received on his glova In Wurtemburg, might be 
ssmi a seller of indulgences disposing of his merchandise with 
his head adorned with a feather plucked from the wing of the. 
Archangel MichaeLf But there was no need to seek 90 &i 
fiir these jprecious treasures. Those who farmed the relics 
overran the country. They bore them about in the rural dis- 
tricts, (as has since been done witk the Holy Scriptures ;) and 
carried them into the houses of the fidthful, to spare them the 
eost and ^uble of the pilgrimage. They w§re exhibited 
vrith pomp in the churches. These wandering hawk^s paid 
a certain sum to the proprietors of the relics, with a per cent* 
age on their profits. The kingdom of heaven had disappear* 
ed ; and men had opened in its pkce on earth, a market of 
abominations. 

At the same time, a pro&ne spirit had invaded religio% 
asid the most solemn recollections of the church; the i 



* MyconiuB* Histoiy of the Reformation; and SeckendcNrf'i Hift. of 
Lutharanism. 
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vydt iBemed most 4a flVEBusion ^ fidtlifall»4ovoiit uA&tim 
and lov^ were dish(»oared by buffoonery and profanatimit 
allogelhflr heatheBish. The ^«m(mfs <^ Eaater beU a large 
place in the annals of die Cburch. The festival of dia 
Beaorre^MNd claiming to be j<^rfully commemorated, preaehr 
63^ went out of their way to put ii^to their sermons whatevat 
might excite the laughter of the people. One {»reacher imii* 
Uited the cuckoo ; ai^other hksed like a goose; one dragged 
to the altar a layman dressed in a monk's cowl ; a second 
related the grossed ind^^cencies ; a third recounted the tricka 
of the Apostle St Peter, — among others, how, at an inn, ha 
cheat^ the host, by not paying his reckcwing.* The lower 
orders of the clergy followed the example, and turned their 
superiors into ridicule. The very tempos were converted 
into a stage, and the priests into mountebanks. 

If this was the state of religion, what must have becsi the 
morals of the ag^? 

. Doubtless the corruptitwa was not universal — ^Justice re- 
quires that this should not be ^gotten. The Reformation 
elicited many shining instances of {^y, righteousness, md 
length of mind. The spontaneous power of Gtod was the 
cause; but how can we doubt that by the same power tha 
germs of this new life had been deposited long before in the 
bosom of the church, I^ in these our days, any one were to 
eoUect the immoralities and degrading vices that are commit-r 
• ted in any single country, such a mass of corruption would 
4oubtless be enough to shock every mind. But the evil, i^ 
the period we speak o^ bore a character and universality that 
it has not borne at any subsequent date ; and above all, the 
abomination stood in the holy places, which it has not he&k 
permitted to dp since the Reformation. 

Moral conduct had declined with the life of fejih. Th# 
tilings of the gift of eternal life is the power of God.tp regene- 
nte me^. Once take away the salvatioa which is God'agiA^ 

* CEcoIamp. de risu pas^ali 
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and ytm take away tanctilication and good works: — and Ak 
was the resalt. 

The proclamation and aak of indalgenees powerfhlly 
•dmidated an ignorant people fo igimoraiity. It is true that, 
, according^ to the Church, they could boiefit those only who 
made and kept a promise of amendment. But what could be 
expected from a doctrine Invented with a view to the profit to 
be gained from it ? The venders of indulgences were naturally 
tempted to further the sale of their merchandise by presenting 
them to the people under the most attractive and seducing 
aspect; even the better instructed did not fully comprehend 
the doctrine ii^ respect to them All that the muhitude saw 
in them was a permission to sin ; and the sellers were in no 
haste to remove an impression so favourable to the sale. . 

What disorders, what crimes, in these ages of darkness, in 
which impunity was acquired by money 1 What mig^t not be 
feared when a small contribution to the building of a church 
was supposed to deliver from the punishments of a future 
world ! What hope of revival when the communication be- 
tween God and man was at an end ; and man, afar off from 
God, who is spirit and life, — moved only in a circle of pitiful 
ceremonies and gross practices, — ^in an atmosphere of death. 

The priests were the first who felt the effects of this corrupt- 
ing influence. Desiring to exalt themselves they had sunk 
themselves lower. Infetuated men ! They aimed to rob Grod 
of a ray of his glory, and to place it on their own brows; but 
their attempt had &iled, and they had received only a leaven 
of corruption from the power of evil. The annals of the agte 
swarm with scandals. In many places the people were well 
{leased that the priest should have a woman in keeping, that 
their wives might be safe from his seductions.* What scenes 
(^humiliation were \vitnessed in the house of the pastor. The 
wretched yian suppocted the mother and her children, with 
the tithe and the offering;! his conscience was troubled ; he 

* Nieol. De Clemangis de presnlib. simoniadi. 

t Th« wordi of Seb. Stor, pastor of Lichitall in 1531 
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bhished in preaence of his people, of his servants, and before 
God. The mother, fearing to come to want when the priest 
should die, provided against it beft>rehand, and robbed the 
house. Her character was gone : her chrMren were a living 
accusation of hei\ Treated on all sides with contempt, they 
plunged into brawls and debaucheries. Such was the family 
of the priest. These horrid scenes were a kind of instructi<m 
that the people were ready enough to follow.* 

The rural districts were the scene of numerous excesses. 
The abodes of the clergy were frequently the resorts of the 
dissolute. Cornelius Adrian, at Bruges,! the Abbot Trinkler, 
at CappeljJ imitated the customs of the IJastf and had their • 
harems. Priests, consorted with abandoned characters, fre- 
quented the taverns, played dice, and finished their orgies by 
quarrels and blasphemy. § 

The council of Schaffhausen prohibited the clergy from 
dancing in public except at weddings ; from carrying two ' 
kinds of weapons; and decreed that a priest who should bo 
found in a house of ill-ikme should be stripped of his eccle- 
siastical habit. J In the archbishopric of Mentz they scaled 
the walls in the night, committed disturbances and disorders 
of all kinds in the inns and taverns, and broke open doors and 
locks.T In several places the priest paid to the bishop a 
regular tax for the woman with whom he lived, and for 
every child he had by her. A German bishop who was 
present at a grand entertainment, publicly declared that in one 
year eleven thousand priests had presented themselves to him 
for that purpose. It is Erasmus who records this.** 

The higher orders of the hierarchy were equally corrupt 

* Fusslin Beytrage, ii. 224. t Metern. Nederl. hist. viii. 

: Hettinger, Hist. Eccles. ix. 305. 

f Mandement de Hugo evdqne de Constance, Mar. 3, 1517. 

U M&Oer's Reliq. iii. 251. 

If ^teubing Gesch. der Nass. Gran. Lande. 

** Uno anno ad sedQlataundecim millia sacerdotum palam ooncubinv. 
riorum. — Erasmi Op. torn. ix. p. 401. (This citation has been verified—- 
jet there seems to be some mistake in these figures. TV.) 
VOL. z. i 
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DigakaHes of tbe Church preferxed thaiumiaU oC campt la 
the aervioe of the akar . To be able, loiice in hand, to com- 
pel his x]^igbbours to do him homage, was one o( the most con* 
sjHCueus qnaliiieations of a bishop^ BalcLwin, archbishop of 
Treves, was constantly at war with his neighbors and vassals ; 
rasng their castles, b«ulding ib^esses of h\p own, and think- 
ing only how to enlarge his territory. A certain bishop of 
Eichstadt, when dispenang justice, wore mider his habit a 
coat of mail) and held in his hand a long sword. He used 
ta say be did not fear five Bavarians, provided they would but 
attack him in the open field.* Every where the bishops were . 
engaged in consent war with the towns ; tltt citizens demand- 
ing freedom, and the bishops requiring implicit obedience. If 
the latter triumphed, they punished the revolterS) by sacrifi 
cing numerous victims to their vengeance ; but the flame of 
insurrection broke out again at the very moment when it wa% 
thought to be extinguished. 

And what a spectacle was presented by the Pontifica' 
Throne in the generation immediately preceding the Refer 
nsQtion ! Rome, it must be acknowledged, has seldom beea 
witness to so much in&my. 

Rodrigo Borgia, after living' in Illicit intercourse with a 
Roman lady, had continued a similar connection with one of 
her daughters, by name Rosa Vanozza, by whom he had had Bye 
children. He was living at Rome with Vanozza and other 
abandoned women, — as cardinal, and archbishop, visiting the 
churches and hospitals, — when the death of Innocent VIII. 
created a vacancy in the Pontifical chair. He succeeded in 
ottaining it by bribing each of the cardinals at a stipulated 
price, "four mules, laden with silver, were publicly driven 
into the palace of Sforza, the most influential of the cardinals. 
Borgia became Pope under the name of Alexander VI. and 
njoiced in the attainment of the pinnacle of pleasures. 

The very day of his coronation he created his son Giesar, a 
ferocious and dissolute youth, archbishop of Valencia and 
bishop of Pampeluna. He next proceeded to celebrate in the 
* Schmidt Ge«ch. dcr Deulschen. torn. iv. 



in^eaii the liupAmb of b»flMgkter Lncre;8ii, hf feUiviti^- 
al which his mistress Julia Bella was ppeseat, and which wer^- 
enhveaed l^ ferces asd indecent soags. ^ Most of the^ ©ccle- 
stastv^" says an h^rian,* ^ ioA their mifttresses^ and all tb» 
coaTents of Ae ^pital were houses of ill feme." Caosar- 
Borgia eq»oased ^e cause of the Qiielphs, and when by their 
assk^ftce he had annihilated the power of the Ghibelin^ he 
turned upon the Qaelphs, a»d crashed them in their turn. Butl 
he would allow none to share in>the spoils of his atrocities 
In the year 1497, Alexander conferred upon his eld^ son thiS 
duchy of Benevmito. The Duke^suddealy disappeared. That- 
night a &ggot-dealer en the banks of the TS>§r saw some per* 
sons throw a corpse into the river ; but he said nothing of it, for 
such things were common. The Doke's body was found. 
His brother Casar had been the instigator of the murder.f 
He did not stop there. His brother-in-law i^ood in the way 
oi his aflAbition. One day CsBsar caused him to be stabbed 
ODrthe staircase of the Pope's palace, and he was carried cov- 
^ed with blood to his own apartments. His wife and sister 
nerer left him. Dreading lest Cc&sar should employ poison, 
they were accustomed to prepare his meals with their own 
hands. Alexander placed guards before his door,--7but Caesar » 
ridiculed these preeautions, iind on one occasion when the* 
Pope visited him dropped the remark, " What cannot be donp 
at dinner may be at supper" Accordingly, he one day gained 
admittance to the chamber of the wounded man, turned out 
his wife and sister, and calling Michilotto, the executioner of 
his horrorS) and the only man* in whom he placed any confi-* 
dence, con^manded him to strangle his victim before his eyes. 
Alexander had a i&vourite named Peroto, whose preferment 
ofiended the young Duka Cassar rushed upon him, Peroto 
sought refuge under the Papal mantle, clasping the. Pontiff 
in his arms^ — CaBsar stabbed him, and the blood of the victim 
qpirted in the Pontiff's face. " The Pope^" adds a contempo* 

^Iniessunu 

t Amazzo U inMo dtich4 di Qftodia e laik butar nri Teiwfew (M. 
8. C. of CapeUojSmbMMdoFatBoms in lfiO^--^iltiM!t^ by iU«Qka.> 
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nury and witness of these atrocktes, — " loves the Duke lih 
eon, and lives in great fear of him." Csesar was one of the 
handsomest and most powerful men of his age. Six Wild hulls 
fell heneath his hand in single combat. Nightly assassiiKitions 
took place in the streets of Home. Poison often destroyed 
those whom the dagger could ncA reach. Every eiie feared 
to move or hreathe lest he should be the next victim. CsBsar 
Borgia was the hero of crime. The spot on earth where all 
iniquity met and overflowed was the Pontiff's seat. When 
man has given himself over to the power of evil, — the higher 
his pretensions before God, the lower he is seen to sink in the 
depths of hell. The dissolute entertainments given by the 
Pope and his son Caesar and his daughter Lucrezia, are such 
as can neither be described nor thought of The most impure 
groves of ancient worship saw not the like. Historians have 
accused Alexander and Lucrezia of incest, but the charge is 
not sufficiently established. The Pope, in order to tid himf- 
flelf of a wealthy Cardinal, had prepared poison in a smalt" 
box of sweetmeats, which was to be placed on the table after a 
sumptuous feast : the Cardinal, receii?ing a hint of the design, 
gained over the attendant, and the poisoned box was placed 
before Alexander. He ate of it and perished. The whole 
city came together, and could hardly satiate themselves with 
the sight of this dead viper.* 

Such was the man who filled the pontifical throne at the 
commencement of the age of the Reformation. 

Thus the fclergy had disgraced religion and themselves. 
Well might a powerful voice exclaim, " The ecclesiastic order 
is opposed to God and to his glory. The people well know 
it ; and it is but too evident, from the many songs, proverbs, 
and jests on the priests, current amongst the common people, 
as also from the figures of monks and priests scrawled on the 
walls, and even on the playing cards, that every one has a 
feeling of disgust at the sight or name of a priest" It it 
Luther who thus speaks, f 

^ Gordon, Tommim, Infeswtura, Gukciaidini, Eecard, dBc 
t Ultir to tiM t?«rdiind-£l6e^ of Mcirt^, 1515. 
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The evil had spread through all rankd ; a spirit of deliuioii 
had beea sent among aaen ; the corruptioa of morals corres* 
ponded to the corruption of the faith ; the mystery of iniquity 
weighed down the enslaved Church of Christ 

Another consequence necessarily ensued from the neglect 
into which the fundamental doctrine of the Gospel had &llea 
From the darkness of the understanding resulted the corrup^^ 
tion of the heart. The priests having taken into their own 
hands the dispensing a salvation which belonged only to Qod, 
had thereby secured a sufficient hold on the respect of the 
people. What need had they to study sacred learning ? It 
was no longer their office to explain the Scriptures, but to 
grant letters of indulgence ; and for the fulfilling of that min» 
istry, it was unnecessary to have acquired any great learning. 

In country parts, says Wirapheling, they appointed as 
preachers poor wretches whom they had taken from beggary, 
and who had been cooks, musicians, huntsmen, stable boys, 
and even worse.* 

The superior, clergy themselves were sunk in great igno- 
raxice. A bishop of Dunfeldt congratulated himself on never 
having learned Greek or Hebrew. The monks asserted that 
all heresies arose from these languages, but especially from 
the Greek. "The New Testament," said one of them, "is 
a book full of serpents and thorns. Greek," continued he, 
" is a modern language, but recently invented, and against 
which we must be upon our guard. As to Hebrew, my dear 
brethren, it is certain that wabeyei studies that immediately 
becomes a Jew " Hercsbach, a friend of Erasmus, and a re- 
sectable writer, reports these very words. Thomas Linacer, 
a learned and celebrated divine, had never read the New Tes-. 
tainent. Drawing near his end (in 1524). he called for it, but 
quickly threw it from him with an oath, because his eye had 
caught the words, "But I say unto you, Swear not at all." 
*' Eithey this ia not the Gospel," said he, " ox we are not 
Christians." Even the school of theology in Paris did not 

♦ Apologia pro Rep. Christ. 
■ 6* '* 
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•cmple to declare before the Parliament, " Hiere u an end 
of religion if the study of Hebrew and Gredc it permitted."^ 

If here and there among the clergy some learning existed, 
it was not in sacred literature. The Ciceronians of Italy 
affected a great contempt for the BiUe on account of its style : 
men who arrogated to themselves the title of Priests of Chrisfs 
Church translated the words of the Holy Ghost into the style 
ei Virgil and of Horace, to accommodate them to the ears of 
men of taste. The Cardinal Bembd wrote always, instead of 
Ae Holy Spirit, "the breath of the celestial zephyr ;" for r«* 
fkission of sijis he substituted the " pity of the Manes and of 
the Gods;" and instead of Christ the Son of God, "Minerva 
sprung from the brows of Jupiter." Finding one day the 
respectable Sadoletus employed on a translation of the Epistle 
to the Romans, " Leave these childish productions," said he, 
*'such puerilities do not become a sensible man."t 

Behold some of the consequences of the system (hat then 
weighed down Christehctom. iThis picture tio* doUbt exhibits 
in strong colours both the corruption of the Church and fhe 
need of reformation. It is for that reason we have sketched 
it. The vital doctrines of Christianity had almost disappeared, 
and with them the life and light which constitute the essence 
of true religion. The internal strength of the Church was 
' gone, and its lifeless and exhausted frame lay stretched over 
the Roman world. 

Who shall give it new life ? * Whence shall we look for a 
remedy for so many evils ? ^ 

For agefs a reformation in the church had been loudly called 
for, and all the powers of this world liad attempted it But 
God alone could bring it to pass. And he began by humbling 
the power of nmn that he might exhibit man's helplessness. 
We see human assailants, one after another, fail and break to 
pieces at the feet of the Colossus they undertook to cast down. 

First temporal princes resisted Rome. The whole power 
bf the Hohenstaufens, heroes who wore the Imperial crown, 

• MaHar'f lUIiq. torn. 3. p. 353. t Falieri Monum. in«d. p. 40(1 
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feemed directed to IittmUe and r^onn Rome^ txA deliver the 
natioiis, and especially Qermany, from )ier tyranny. But the 
castle of Canossa gare proof of the weakness of the Imperial 
powear against the usurped dominion of the Church. A Mrar* 
like prince, the Emperor fiienry IV., after a long and fruit- 
less etrnggie agunst Rome, was reduced to pass three days 
and nights in the trenches of that Italian fortress, exposed to 
the winter's cold, stripped of his imperial robes, barefoot, in a 
scai^ wooUen garment, imploring with tears and cries the 
pity of Hildebrand, before whom he Imeeled, and who, after 
three nights of lamentation, relaxed his papal inflexibility, and 
pardoned the suppliant.* Behold the power of the high and 
mighty of the earth, of kings and emperors against Rome ! 

*To them succeeded adversaries perhaps more formidable, — 
men of genius and learning. Learning awoke in Italy, and 
its awakening was with an energetic protest against the Pa* 
pacy. Dante, the fether of Italian poetry, boldly placed in 
his Hdl the most powerful of the Popes ; he introduced St. 
Peter in heaven pronouncing stern and crushing censures on his 
unworthy successors, and drew horrible descriptions of the 
monks and clergy. Petrarch, that eminent genius, of a mind so 
•operior to all the emperors and popes of his time, boldly called 
for the re^^tabliriiment of the primitive order of the Church. 
For this purpose he invoked the efforts of the age and the 
pownr' of the emperor Charles IV. I^aurentius Valla, one 
of the most learned men of Italy, attacked with spirit the pre- 
tensions of thB Popes, and tl^ir asserted mheritance from 

Cba8tatttin& A legion of poets, learned men, and philoso- 

* Pope Hildebrand himself relates the event in these words : " Tan< 
dem Tex ad oppidtim Canusii, in quo morati sumus, cum paucis advenit, 
fiiiqoe per tridtttini ante portam, deposito omni regio cultu miserabffiter 
ii^K>te diacalceatos et laniis ipdactus, persistens, nen prius cum moKo 
fletu apostolics miseiationb auxilium et consolationem im^dorare destitit 
quam omnes qui ibi aderant ad tantam pictatem et compassionis miseri* 
oordiam movit ut, pro eo multis precibus et lacrymis intercedentcs, omnes 
quidem Insolitam nostra mentis duritiam mirarentur, nonnulli vero non 
apostoliea Mreritads graTitatem fled quai^ tyrannicib feritatis erudelitatetoi 
«fse danuunnU'* (Ub. iv. ep, lU. ad C^rsmniMr,) 



phers, followed in their track ; the torch of learning ipv^s ev&[f 
where kindled, and threatened to reduce to ashes the Romish' 
scaifolding that intercepted its beams. But evefy effort faikd \ 
Pope Leo X. enlisted among the supporters and satellites of 
his court, — ^literature, poetry, scfences and arts; and these 
came humbly kissing the feet of a power that in their boasted 
infancy they had attempted to dethrone. Behold the power 
of letters and philosophy against Rome ! 

^t last an agency which promised more ability to reform 
the church came forward. This was the Church itseK At 
the call for Reformation, reiterated on all sides, and which 
had been heard for ages past, that most imposing of ecclesiaa- 
tical conclaves, the JCounclI of Constance, assembled. An inh 
mense number of cardinals, archbishops, bishops, eighteen 
hundred doctors of divinity and priests: the Emperor 
himself, \vith a retinue of a thousand persons ; the Elector 
of Saxony, the Elector Palatine, the Duke of Bavar 
ria and Austria, and ambassadors from all nations, gave to this 
assembly an air of authority, unprecedented in the history of 
Christianity. Above the rest, we must mention the illustriom 
and immortal doctors of the University of Paris, the Ailly^ 
the Gersons, the Clemangnis,-^-t,hose men of piety, learning 
;md courage, who by their writings and eloquence communi 
cated to the Council an energetic' and salutary directioa 
Every thing bowed before this assembly ; with one hand it 
deposed three Popes at once, while with the other it delivered 
7ohn Huss to the flames. A commission was named, con 
posed of deputies from different nations, to propose a fuada 
mental reform. The Emperor Sigismund supported the pro- 
position with the whole weight of his power. The Council 
were unanimous. The cardinals all took an oath that he Among 
them who should be elected Pope would not dissolve the as- 
sembly, nor leave Constance before the desired reformation 
should be accomplished. Colonna was chosen under the 
name of Martin V. The moment was come which was to 
decide the Reform of the Church ; all the prelates, the Em- 
peror, the princes, and the representatives of difiercnt natiom^ 
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awaited the result witli intense desire. " 7Vie Council is at an 
tndj^ exclaimed Martin V. as soon as he had placed the tiara 
on his hrow. Sigismund and the clergy uttered a cry of 
sarptise, indignation, and grief; but that cry was lost upon 
the winds. On the 16th of May, 1418, the Pope, arrayed in 
the pontifical garments, mounted a mule richly caparisoned; 
the Emperor was on his right hand, the Elector of Branden- 
burgh on his left, each holding the reins of his palfrey ; four 
counts supported over the Pope's head a magnificent canopy ; 
several princes surrounded him bearing the trappings ; and a 
mounted train of forty thousand persons, says an historian, 
composed of nobles, knights, and clergy of all ranks, joined 
in the solemn procession outside the walls of Constance. 
Then indeed did Rome, in the person of her pontifi* sitting on 
a mtile, inwardly deride the superstition that surrounded her ; 
then did she give proof that to humble her a power must be exert- 
ed far different from any thing that could be put in motion by 
eniperors, or kings, or bishops, or doctors of divinity, or all 
the learning of the age and of the church. 

How could the Reformation proceed from the very thing" 
to be reformed ? How couJd the wound find in itself the ele- 
ment of its cure ? 

Nevertljieless the itieans employed to reform the Church, 
and which the result showed to be inefficacious, contributed to' 
weaken the obstacles, and prepared the ground for the Re- 
formers. 

The evils which then afflicted Christendom, namely, super- 
stition, incredulity, ignorance, unprofitable speculation, and 
corruption of morals, — evils naturally engendered m the hearts 
of men, — w«re not new on the earth. They had made a great 
figure in the history of nations. They had invaded, especially 
in the East, different religious systems, which had seen their 
times of glory. Those enervated systems had sunk under 
'these evils, and not one of them had ever arisen from its fall. 

And was Christianity now to undergo the same destiny ? 
Was it to be lost like those okl religions of the nations % 
Was the blow tlut had doomed them to death to be of powcf 
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to destroy it 7 Was there nothing to secure its preservation I 
And these opposing forces which overflowed it, and which had 
already dethroned so many various systems of worship, were 
they indeed to have power to seat themselves without resi^ance 
on the ruins of the Church of Jesus Christ ? - 

No I' — ^there is in Chri^ianity that which there was not m 
any of these national systems. It does not, like thein, offer 
certain general ideas, mixed with tradition and fahles, destined, 
sooner or later, to fall before the march of human reason ; but it 
contains within it pure Truth, built upon facts- which challenge 
the scrutiny of any upright and enlightened mind. Christi- 
anity has for its object not merely to excite in man certain 
vague religious feelings, of which the impression, once for- 
gotten, can never be revived ; its object is to satisfy, and it doe* 
in reality satisfy, all the religious wants of human nature, in 
whatever degree that nature may be developed. It is not the 
contrivance of, man, whose works pass away and are forgot- 
ten, but it is the work of God, who upholds whaf he creates; 
and it has the promises of its Divine Author for the pledge of 
its duration. 

It is impossible that human nature can ever be above the 
need of Christianity. And if ever man has for a time fancied 
that he could do without it, it has soon appeared to him cloth- 
ed in fresh youth and vigour, *as the only cure for the' human, 
soul ; and the degenerate nations have returned nvith new ar- 
dour to those ancient, simple, and powerful truths, which in 
the hour of their infatuation they despised. 

In feet, Christianity displayed, In the 16th century, the 
same regenerative power which it had exercised in the first 
After the lapse of fifteen hundred years, the same truths 
produced the same effects. In the days of the Reformation\ 
as in the days of Peter and Paul, — the Gospel, with invin- 
cible energy, overcame mighty obstacles. The efficacy of its 
sovereign power was displayed from north to south ; amidst 
nations differing most widely in manners, in character, and in 
civilization. Then, as in the times of Stephen and of James, 
it kindled the fire of enthusiasm and devotion in the midst of. 
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the general deadoeis, and raised cm all ndes. Uw ^urit of 
vomtyxs. 

How waa this revival ia the Church aiid in the world 
brought to pass ? 

An obseryant mind might then have discerned two hiwa hf 
which God governs the course of eveats. 

He first prepares slowly and from a^ that which h» 
deigns to accomplish. He ha& ages in which to work. 

Thai, whai his time is come, he effects the greatest results 
by the smallest means. He acts thus in nature and in pro- 
vidence. For the production of a gigantic tree. He deposits 
in the earth a tiny seed ; for the renovation of his church, He 
makes use of the meanest instrument to accompli$h what em* 
perors, learned men, and even the beads of that church have 
idled to efSect ? We shall shortly have to investigate and 
bring to light this little seed that a divine hand placed in the 
earth in the days of the Reforjpiiation. We must now distin* 
gu]$h and recognize the diflerent methods by i^iph Grod pre* 
pared the way for the great change. 

We will first survey the condition of the Papacy ; and from 
tjience we will carry our view over the diflferent infiuencea 
which God caused to concur to the accomplishment of hif 
purposes.. 

At the period when the Reformation was on the point of 
breaking forth, Rome apj)eared in peace and safety. One 
might have said that nothing could for the future disturb her 
triumph. She had gained great and decisive victories. The 
general councils, those upper and lower senates of Catholi- 
tisra, had been subdued. The Vaudois and the Hussites bad 
oeen put down. No university, (except perhaps that of Paris, 
which sometimes raised its voice at the instance of its kings,^ 
doubted of the infallibility of the oracles of Rome. Every 
one seemed to take part with its power. The superior clergy 
preferred to give to a remote head the tenth of their revenues^ 
and quietly to consume the remainder, to the hazarding of all 
for the acquisition of an independence which would cost dear* 
and bring little advanUige. The humbler clergy, befipre. 
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wkom we^ spread th« piospects airfbait* of higher dfgttitiM, 
were willing to pufchase these cherished hopes by a little 
slavery. Add to which, they were every where so overawed 
by the heads of the hierarchy, that they could scarcely move 
imder their powerfol hands, and much leas raise themselves 
and make head against them. The people bowed the knee 
b^re the Roman altar, and even kings, who began in secret 
to despise the Bishop of Rome, could not have dared to raise 
t^ hand agaiiHt it, lest they should be reputed guilty of 
sacrilege. 

But if at the time when the Reformation broke out, opposi* 
tion seemed outwardly to have subsided, or even ceased alto- 
gether, its int^*na[ strength had increased. If we take a 
Marer view, we discern more than one symptom which pre- 
saged the decline of Rome. The general councils, had, in their 
fiiU, diffused their principles through the Church, and carried 
dkunion into the camp of those who imptigned them. The 
defenders of the hierarchy had separated into two parties j 
those who maintained the system of the absolute power of the 
Pc^, according to the maxims of Hildebrand; and those 
who desired a constitutional Papacy, offering secutitfes and 
liberty to the churches. 

To this we may add, that in all parties faith in the infellibi- 
lity of the Roman bishop had been rudely shaken. If no 
voice was raised to attack hiih, it was because every one was 
anxious to r^ain the little feith he still possessed. The slight- 
est shock was dreaded, lest it should overturn the edifice. 
The Christianity of the age held-in its breath ; but it was to 
avoid a calamity in which it feared to perish. From the mo- 
ment when man trembles to quit a once venerated creed, he no 
longer holds it, and he will soon abandon its very semblance. 
Let us see what had brought about this singular posture of 
raind. The Church itself was the primary cause. The er- 
rors and superstitions she had introduced into Christianity, 
were not, properly speaking, what had so fatally wounded her. 
This might indeed be thought if the nations of Christendom 
had fism above the Church in intellectual and religious 
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^A^vtidf^ement But there was sn aspect of the que^ion level 
to the obaervalion of the kity, and it was under that view that 
the Church waa judged :-^-it waa hecome altogether earthly. 
ThM prieidy sway which governed the world, and which 
could not subsist but by the power of illusion, and of that halo 
which invested it, had forgotten its true nature, and left 
Heaven mid its sphere of light and glory, to immerse itself in 
^ low interests of citizens and princes. Bom to the repres- 
entation of the^ spirit, the priesthood had forsaken the spirit — 
for the flesh- They had thrown aside the treasures of learn- 
ing and the spiritual power of the word, and taken up. the 
brute force and felse glory of the age: and this had naturally 
resulted. It was truly the spiritual order that the Church 
bad at first aftempted to defend. But to protect it against the 
resistance and invasion of the nations, she had, from false 
policy, had recourse to earthly instruments and vulgar 
weapons. When once the Church had begun to handle 
these weapons, her spiritual essence was lost. Her arm could 
not become eamal %vithout her heart becoming the same ; and 
the world sodn saw her former character inverted. She had 
attempted to use earth in defence of Heaven : she now employ- 
ed Heaven itself to defend earthly possessions. Theocratic 
ferms became; in her hands, only instruments of worldly 
schemes. The offerings which the people laid at the feet of 
the sovereign pontiff of Christendom, were used to support the 
luxury of his court, and the charge of his armies. His spiri- 
tual power supplied the steps by which he placed his feet 
alx>ve the kings and nations of the earth. The charm was 
dispelled ; and the power df the Church was gone, from the 
hour that men couH say, "she is become as one of us." 

The great were the first to scrutinize the title to this 
•opposed power.* The very questioning of it might possibly 
hnv<e" sufficed to overturn Rome. But it was a fevourable 
circumstence on her side, that the education of the princes 
was every where ha the hands b( her adepts. These persons 

• Adrien Bmllct Hist, dcs demdles dc Boniface VIII. avcc Philippe le 
«el. P*ris, 1708. 
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iQCiiicatjad in dieir noble p^ils fr ven^fatioQ for tW HimwWI 
pontifis. Tl]te cbie& of ns^ions grew up in the aeiiptuary (^; 
the Church. Princes oi ordinary minds SfHurce: ever gol 
beyond it Many even desired nothing better thim to be 
found within it at the clote of life. They choee to die wear* 
mg a monk's cowl rather than a crown. 

Italy was mainly instrumental in enlightening the sovereigns 
of Europe. They had to contract alliances with the PopeSi 
which had reference to the temporal Prince of the states of 
the Church,— -and not to the Bishop of bishops. Kings were 
much astonished to find the Popes ready to sacrifice some of 
the asserted rights of the Pontifi^ that they might retain thcf 
advantages of the Prince, They saw these selPstyled organs 
of truth resort to all the petty artifices of policy, deceit, dissi* 
muktion, and even perjury.* Then it was that the bandage 
that education had drawn over the eyes of secular princes fell 
off It was then that, the artful Ferdinand of Arragon had 
recourse to stratagem against stratagem ; it was then that the 
impetuous Louis XIL struck a medal with this legend, Peiv 
dam Bahylonis nomen;\ and the respectable Maximilian of 
Austria, grieved at hearing of the treachery of Leo X, 
exclaimed, " This Pope, like the rest, is in my judgm^t a. 
scoundrel. Henceforth I can say that in all my life no Pope 
has kept his iaith or word with me. I hope, if Grod bo 
willing, that this one will be the last of them." J 

Discoveries of this sort made by kings gradually took eflfect 
i^on the people. Many other causes had unclosed the long 
sealed eyes of Christian nations. The most reflecting began 
to accustom themselves to the idea that the Bishop of Rome 
was a man, and sometimes even a very bad man. The 
people began to suspect that he was not much holier than 
(heir own bishops, whose characters were very doubtful. But 
the Popes themselves contributed more Uaan any single cause 
to their own dishonour. Released from constraint after the. 
Council of Basle, they gave tl^mselves up to the boundless 

, * Ghucciardini. f I win extirpate the name of Babylon. 

t Scultet. Annal. ad an. 1530. • 



liceotiotunessofTictory. Even the ditsoluteBomandrshoddeied. 
The rumours of these disorders spread through other countries, 
The people, incapable of arresting the torrent that swept their 
treasure into this gulf of profligacy, sought amends in hatred * 

Whilst many circumstances contributed to sap what then 
exist^, there were others tending to the production of some^ 
thing i^w. 

The singular systeiii of theology that had established itself 
in the Churcb, was fitted powerfully to assist in opening the 
eyes of the rising generation. Formed for a dark age, as if 
the darkness were to endure for ever, this system was destined 
to be superseded and scattered to the winds as soon as the aga 
should outgrow it And' this took place. The Popes had 
added now this, and now«that article to the Christian doctrine^ 
They had changed or remo^ved only what could not be made 
to square with their hierarchy ; what was not opposed to their 
policy was allowed to remain during pleasure. There were 
in this system true doctrines, such as redemption, the power 
of the Spirit of God, &c., which an able theologian, if ona 
had been found, could have used to combat and overturn the 
rest The pure gold mixed with the baser metal in the mint 
of the Vatican, was enough to reveal the fraud. It is.truft 
that if any courageous opponent took notice of it, the win- 
nowing fan of Rome was immediately set to work to cast tli^ 
pure grain forth. But these rejections and condemnations did 
but augment the confusion. 

That confusion was without bounds, and the asserted unity 
was but one vast disorder. At Rome theye were the doctrines 
of the Court, and the doctrines of the Church. The faith of 
the metropolis differed from that of the provinces. Even in 
the provinces there was an infinite diversity of opinion. 
There was the creed of princes, of people, and, above all, of 
the reb'gious orders. There were the opinions of this con-, 
vent, of that district, of this doctor, and of that monk. 

* Otfium Roman! nominis penitus infixum esse multarnm gentiilm 
animb opinor, ob ea que vulgo de inocibai efiw urbkjactaiitar. (EfwUtt 
EpisCUb. xiip. eaii) 
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Tntth, that it might paiss tm& through the period when 
Rome would have crushed it with her iron sceptre, had acted 
like the insect that weaves with its threads the chrysalis in 
which it envelopes itself during the winter. And, strange to 
say, the means that had served in this way to preserve the 
truth, were the scholastic divines so much decried. These in- 
genious artisans of thought had strung together all the current 
theological notions, and of these threads they had formed a 
net, under which it would have heen difficult for more stihul 
persons than their contemporaries to recognise the truth in its 
first purity. We may regret, that the insect, full of life, and 
so lately shining with the brightest colours, should wrap it- 
self in its dark and seemingly inanimate covering ; but that 
covering preserves it. It was thus with the truth. If the in- 
terested and suspicious policy of Rome, in the days of her 
power, had met with the naked truth, she would have destroy- 
ed it, or, at least, endeavoured to do so. Disguised as it was 
by the divines of that period, under endless subtleties and dis- 
tinctions, the Popes did not recognise it, or else perceived that 
while in that state it could not trouble them. They took un- 
der their protection both the artisans and their handy-work. 
But the spring might come, when the hidden truth might lift 
its liead, and throw off all the threads which covered it. 
Having acquired fresh vigour in its seeming tomb, the world 
might behold it in the days of its resurrection, obtain the vic- 
tory over Rome and all her errors. This spring arrived.' 
At the same time that the absurd coverings of the scholastic 
divines fell, one after another, beneath the skilful attacks or 
derisions of a new generation, the truth escaped from its con- 
cealment in full youth and beauty. 

It was not only from the writings of the scholastic divines 
that powerful testimony was rendered to the truth. Christi- 
anity had every where mingled something of its own life with 
the life of the people. The Church of Christ was a dilapi- 
dated building; but in digging there were in some parts di»> 
CAVired in its foundations the living rock on which it had been 
first buik. Some institutions which bore date from the best 



hgw of the Church stSU exited, and could not £ul to awakat 
iaiiumy minds evangelical sentiments opposed to the leigstng 
fiip^atition. The inspii^d ^writers, the earliest teachers of the 
Church, whose writings were deposited in different libraries, 
uttered here and there a solitary Toice. It was doubtless 
heard in silence by many an attentive ear. Let us not doubt 
(and it is a consoling thought) that Christians had many 
brethren and sisters in those very monasteries wherein we are 
too apt to see nothing but hypocrisy and dissoluteness. 

It was not only old things that prepared the revival of re* 
ligiou; there was also something new which tended power&l* 
ly to favour it The human mind was advancing. This feet 
alone would have brought on its enfranchisement The sbrub 
as k increases, in its growth throws down the walls near .which 
it was planted, and substitutes its own shade [qr theirs. The 
high priest of Borne had made himself the guaidian of the 
nations. His superiority of understanding had rendered this 
office easy; and for a long time he kept them in a state of 
tutelage and forced subjection. But they were now growing 
and breaking bounds on ail sides. This venerable guardian* 
ship, which had its origin in the principles of eternal life and 
of civilization, communicated by Rome to the barbarous na* 
tions, could no longer be exercised without resistance. A for- 
midable adversary had taken up a position opposed to her, and 
sought to control her. The natural disposition of the human 
mind to develope itself, to examine and to acquire knowledge, 
had given birth to this new power. .' Men's eyes were' open* 
ing; they demanded a reason for every step from this long re- 
spected conductor, under whose guidance they had marched 
in silence, so long as their eyes were closed^ The infenoy c^ 
the nations of Modem Europe was passed ; a period of ripd 
age was arrived. To a credulous simplicity, disposed to be? 
lieve every thing, had succeeded a spirit of curiosity, an intel* 
Kgence impatient to discover the foundations of things. They 
asked of each other what was the design of God in speaking 
to the world? and whether men had a right to set themselves 
up as mediators beti^een God and their brethren 1 One th#g 
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ak>TO could have saved tbe Cbarch ; and Hm ws» to rise tt&t 
iitgher than die laity. To keep on a level with them w«9<iot 
MOQgh. But on the contrary the Church was greatly behind 
them. It began to decline just when they began to ari^. 
While the laity were ascendinig in the scale of inteiligetice,— 
the pri@sdKK>d was absorbed in earthly pursutto and worldly 
interests. A like phenomenon has been often seen in history: 
The eaglet had become full fledged, and there was none who 
couJd reach it or prevent its taking flight 

Whilst in Europe the light was thus issuing firom the 
prisons in which it had been held captive, the East was seed- 
ing new lights to the West. The standard of the Osmanlisi 
planted' in 1453 on the walls of Constantinople^ had drivea 
thence the learned of that city. They had carried Grecian 
literature into Italy. The torch of antiquity rekindled the 
mtellectual flame which had for so many ages been extin* 
guifihed. * Printing, then recently discovered, multiplied ^d 
energetic protests against the corruption of the Church, and 
the not less powerful calls which summoned the human mind 
to new paths, f here was at that timej as it wer'e, a burst of 
light. Errors and vain ceremonies w^ere exposed. But thi$ 
light, well suited to destroy, was most unfit to build up. ft 
was not given to Homer or Virgil to rescue the Church, 

The revival of letters, of science, and of the arts, was nol 
the moving principle of the Reformation. We may rather 
say that the Paganism of the poets, when it re-appeared in 
Italy, brought with it the Paganism of the heart. Vain 
superstitions were attacked ;— but it was incredulity that 
establfehed itself in their stead, with a smile of disdain and 
mockery. Ridicule of all things, even the'most sacred, was 
the fashion, and deemed the mark of wit. Religion was 
regarded only as an instrument of government. *^ I have one 
fear," exclaimed Erasmus in 1516, "it is that with thestudy 
of ancient literature the ancient Paganism should re-appear." 

Trtie, the world saw then, as afler the mockeries of the 
Augu^n age, and as in our own times after those of the last 
century, a new Platonic Philosophy, which, m its turn, 
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ittadoed this impode&t incredulity-; and 80Ugf^ like the 
ptulowqAy^rf' oar own daya, to inspire respeetfor Christianity, 
aad re-animate the saotiments of T«ligion. At Florence the 
Medici fiiTonred theee efibrts of the Platonicfta. But never 
can philosophical religioii regenen^ the Church or the 
W<srld. Proud— despising the preaching of the cfoss — ^pre- 
tending to see in the Christian dogmas only types and symhob 
unintelligible to the majority of minds — it may evaporate in 
mjrstical enthusiasm, but must ever be potrerless to reform or 
to save. 

What then ^ould have ensued if true Christianity had not 
re-appeared in the world — and if true &ith had not reploftished 
the heart .with its strength and hoh'ness? The Reformation 
saved rel!g:ion, and with it society. If the Church of Rome 
had had at heart the glory of Gk>d, and the happiness of 
nations, she would have welcomed the Reformation with joy. 
But what were theee to a Leo X. ? 

In Germany, the study of ancient learning had effects the 
%erjr te^rse bf those which attended it in Italy and France. 
It was ' mixed with feith.' t\^hat hac!, in the latter^ produced 
only a certain trivial and sterile refinement of taste, penetrafed 
the lives and habits of the Germans, warmed their hearts, and 
prepared them for a betfer light. The first restorers of letters 
in Italy and in France were remarkable for their levity ; ofteji 
for their immorality. The German followers, with a grave 
spirit, sought zealously for truth. There was formed in that 
country a union of free, learned, and generous individuals, 
among whom were some of the princes of the land, and who 
kboured to render science useful to religion. Some of them 
brought to their studies the humble teachableness of children : 
others an enlightened and penetrating judgment, inclined 
perhaps to overstep the limits of sound and deliberate criticism ; 
but both contributed to clear the ^ssages of the temple, 
hitherto obstructed by so imany superstitions. 

The monkish theologians perceived the danger, and they 
began to clamour against the very same studies that they had 
toteratedln Italy anJ France, because they were there mixed 
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with lefity and ditec^eneflto. A conspiracy was entered !&• 
to against languages and sciences, for in their rear they per-' 
ceired the true faith. One day a monk, cautioning some one 
against the heresies of Erasmus, was asked " in what they 
consisted V* He confessed he had not read the wojrk he spoke 
of, and cbukl but allege "that it was written in too good 
Latin." 

Still all these exterior caiiscs would have been insuffioiwU 
to prepare the renovation of the Church. 

Christianity had declined, because the two guiding truths 
of the new covenaitt had beeh lost. The first, in contra-dis- 
tinction to Church assumption, is the immediate relation exist- 
ing between every individual soul and the Fountain of Truth 
•—the second, (and this stood directly opposed to the idea of 
merit in human works,) is the doctrine of salvation by Graca 
Of these two principles, immutable and immortal in themr 
selvis, — for ever true, however slighted or corrupted, which, 
—it might then have heea asked, — ^was to be first set in mo- 
tion, and give the regenerative impulse to the Church ? — Was 
it to be the former, the principle of Church authority ? Or 
was it to be the latter, the energy of the Spirit? — In. our days 
men pretend to operate through the social condition upon the 
soul ; through human nature in general, upon individual char- 
acter. It will be concluded that the principle of a Church 
was prominent in the movement : — History has shewn, the 
very contrary :: — ^it has proved that it is by individual influence 
that an impression is produced on- the community, and that the 
first step toward restoring the social condition — is to regener- 
ate the soul. All the efiforts for amelioration witnessed in the 
middle ages arose out of religious feeling; — the question of 
authority was never mooted till men were compelled to defend 
against the hierarchy the newly discovered truth. — It was the 
same in later times, in Luther's case. — When the Truth that 
saves appears on the one side, sustained by the authority of 
God's word, — and on the other, the Error that destroys, back- 
ed by the power of the Roman hierarchy, Christians cannot 
long hesitate ; and in spite of the most specious sophisms and 
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the fidreot credentiak, the elaim to authority is soon, dispos- 
ed of. 

The Church had feUen hecanse the great' doctrine of Jus- 
tifieaiion through faith in Christ had been lost It was there- 
hl[e necessary that this doctrine should be restored to her before 
1^ could arise. Whenever this fundamental truth should be 
restored, all the errors and devices which had usurped its 
place^ the train of saints, works, penances, masses, and indul- 
gences, would vanish. The moment the one Mediator and 
his ONE sacrifice were acknowledged, all other mediators, and 
all other sacrifkies, would disappear. " This article of justi- 
fication," sstys one* whom we may look upon as enlightened 
on the subject, " is that which forms the Church, nourishes it, 
<^ builds it up, preserves and defaids it. No one can well 
"teach in the Church, or successfully resist its adversary, if he 
" continue not in his attachment to this grand truth." " It is," 
adds the Reformer, referring to the earliest prophecy, " the 
heel that crushes the serpent's head." 

God, who was then preparing his work, raised up, during 
a long course of ages, a succession of witnesses to this truth. 
But the generous men, who bore testimony to this truth, did 
not clearly compreh^d it, or at least did not know how to 
bring it distinctly forward. Incapable of acccomplishing the 
work, they were well-suited to prepare it. We may add also, 
that if they were not prepared for this work, the work itself 
was not ready for them. The measure was not yet full — the 
need of the true remedy was not yet felt so extensively as was 
necessary. 

Thus, instead of felling the tree at the root by preaching 
chiefly and earnestly the doctrine of salvation by grace, they 
confined themselves to questions of ceremonies, to the govern- 
ment of the Church, to forms of worships to the adoration of 
saints and images, or to the transubstantiation, &c, ; and thus 
Um'ting their efibrts to the branches, they might succeed in 
pruning the tree here and there, but they led it still standing. 

* Lather to Brentius. 
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lo Older to a soliUaTy r«forBiation without, iliertf must bef^teal 
reformation within. And faith alone can effect this. 
. Scarcely ha4 Rome usurped power before a vigoroc^ op- 
position was formed against her ; and this endared throughout ' 
the middle ages. 

Archbishop Claudius of Turin in the ninth century, Petett 
of Bruys, his pupil Henry, Arnold of Brescia, in the twel^ . 
century, in France and Jtaly^ laboured to restore the worship of 
Ood in spirit and in truth ] but they spught that worship too 
much, in the riddance from images and outward ceremony. 

The Mystics^ who have existed in almost every age, seek- 
ing in silence, holiness^ right^usoess of life, and quiet com* 
munion with God, beheld with alarm and Borrow the wretch- 
ed condition of the Church. They carefully abstained from 
the quarrels of the schools, and all the unprofitable discussions 
beneath which (rue piety had been well nigh buried. Thoy 
laboured to turn men from the empty form of an outward 
worship, from noise and pomp of ceremonies, that they might 
lead them to the. inward peace of the soul that seeks ail its 
happiness in God. They could not do this without coming in 
collision with all the received opinions, and exposing the 
wounds of the Church ; but still even they had no clear views 
of the doctrine of justification by faith. 

Far superior to the Mystics in purity of doctrine, the Vau- 
dois formed a long continued chain of witnesses for the truth. 
Men more free than the rest of the Church appear from early 
times to have inhabited the summits of the Piedmontese Alps. 
Their numbers had increased, and their doctrine had been pu- . 
rified by the disciples of Valdo. From the heights of their 
mountains the Yaudois protested for ages against the super^ 
stitions of Rome.* " They contended," said they, " for their 
" lively hope in God through Christ ; for regeneration and 
" inward renewal by faith, hope, and charity ; for the merits of 
" Christ, and the all-sufficiency of his grace and righteoua- 
<*ness."t 

* NobU Lejcon. 

t Treatise on Antkhxiit, t wofrk ceptcmponaywith the NobU Leyeoa 
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And yet this primary truth of the Justificatiim o£ the tinaer} 
which ought to rise t^e-emiaent ahove other doctrines, like 
Mount Blaoc abov^e the etfrrounding Al|)8, wa3 &o( so^iently 
priHninent in their system. v 

Pierre Vaud, or Valdo, a rich merchant of Lyons (a. ». 1 1 70,) 
told all his goods and gaye to the poor. He and his friends 
appear to have had for their object to te^edtablish in the inter, 
course of life the perfection of primitive Christianity. He 
began then, like others, at the branches, and not at the rooU 
Nevertheless his preaching was powerful ; for he recalled the 
minds of his hearers to the Scriptures which menaced the 
Roman hierarchy in its foundation. 

In 1360 WickKf made his appearance, in England, and 
appealed from the Pope to the Word of God ; but the real in- 
ward wound of the Church appeared to him as only one of 
many symptoms of its malady. 

John Huss preached in Bohemia a century before Luther 
appeared in Saxony. He seem^ to enter more deeply than 
all who had gone before him into the essence of Christian - 
truth. He besought Christ to grant him grac.e to glory only 
in his cross, and in the inestimable humiliation of his suffer- 
ings. . But he attacked rather the lives of the clergy than the 
errors of the Church. And yet he was, if we may be allow- 
ed the expression, the John the Baptist of the Reformation. 
The flames of his martyrdom kindli^^ a fire which shed an 
extensive light in the midst of the general gloom, and was , 
destined not to be speedily extinguished. 

John Huss did more : prophetic words resounded from the 
dqiths of his dungeon. He foresaw that a real reformation 
of the Church was at hand. When driven from Prague, and 
compelled to wander in the fields of Bohemia, where he was 
followed by an immense crowd eager to catch his words, he 
exclaimed : " The wicked have begun by laying treacherous 
snares for the goose* But if even the goose, which is only a do- 
mestic fowl, a tame creature, and unable to rise high in the air, 
has yet broken their snares, other birds, whose flight carnet 

* The wqrd Qusb in Bolies^aii figni^^ gooi% 
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them boldly towards heaven, will break them with much more 
power. Instead of a feeble goose, the truth will send forth 
eagles and keen-eyed falcons."* The Reformers fulfilled 
this prediction. 

And when the Venerable priest was summoned, by order of 
Sigismund, before the Council of Constance, and cast into 
prison, the chapel of Bethlehem, where he had proclaimed the 
Gospel and the future triumphs of Christ, employed his 
thoughts more than his own defence. One night, the holy 
martyr thought he saw from the depths of his dungeon the 
pictures of Christ, which he had had painted on the walls of 
his oratory, eflaced by the Pope and his bishops. This dream 
distressed him. Next night he saw several painters engaged 
in restoring the figures in greater numbers and more vivid 
colouring ; and this work performed, the painters, surrounded 
by an immense muUitude, exclaimed : " Now let the popes 
and bishops come when they will, they will never again be 
able to efface them." — " And many persons thereupon rejoiced 
in Bethlehem, and I amongst them," adds Huss. " Think 
of your defence, rather than of your dreams," said his faithful 
firiend, the Chevalier de Chlum, to whom he had imparted his 
dream. "lam no dreamer," replied Huss; "but I hold it 
certain, that the image of Christ will never be effaced. They 
desired to destroy it, but it will be imprinted anew on the 
hearts of men by much better preachers than myself. The 
nation that loves Christ will rejoice at this. And I, awakipg 
from the dead, and rising as it were from the grave, shall leap 
forjoy."t 

A century elapsed ; and the Gosjfel torch, rekindled by the 
Reformers, did in truth enlighten many nations, who rejoiced 
in its beams. 

But it was not only amongst those whom Rome regarded 
as her adversaries, that a life-giving word was heard at that 
period. Catholicism itself— and we may take comfort from 
Ihe thought — reckons amongst its own members numerous 

• Epist. J. Huss tempore anathematis scripts. 
t Huia, epp. sub (Mnput edncilii tcripta. 
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w^esses for the truth. The primitiye edifice had been, con- 
sumed ; but a holy fire smouldered beneath its ashes, and from 
time to time bright sparks were seen to escape. 

Anselm of Canterbury, in a work for the use of the dying, 
exhorted them " to look solely to the merits of Jesus Christ." 

A monk, named Amoldi, ofiered up every day in his peace- 
ful cell this fervent prayer, " Oh, Lord Jesus Christ ! I be- 
lieve that in thee alone I have redemption and righteousness."* 

A pious bishop of B^e, Christopher de Utenheim, had his 
name written upon a picture painted on glass, which is still at 
BMe, and round it this motto, which he wished to have al- 
ways before him, — "My hope is in the cross of Chri^j I 
seek grace, and not works." t 

A poor Carthusian, brother Martin, wrote this efiecting 
confession : "Oh, most merciful God ! I know that I can only 
be saved, and satisfy thy righteousness, by the merit, the in- 
nocent sufiering, and death of thy well-beJoved son. Holy 
Jesus ! my salvation is in thy hands. Thou canst not with- 
draw the hands of thy love from me ; for they have create, 
and formed, and redeemed me. Thou hast ioscribed my 
name with a pen of iron, in rich mercy, and so as nothing ca^ 
efiace it, on thy side, thy hands, and thy feet j" etc etc. After 
this the good Carthusian placed his confession in a wooden 
box, and enclosed the box in a hole he had made in the wall 
of his cell. J 

The piety of brother Martin would never have been 
known, if his box had not been found, on the 2 1st of December, 
1776, in taking down an old building which had been part of 
the Carthusian convent at BMe. How many convents ma^ 
have concealed similar treasures I 

But these holy men only held this faith themselves, and di(J 

* Credo quod tu, mi Domine, Jesu Christe flolus es mea justitia ^ 
Mdemptb. Leibnitt Mript. Bnmsw. iii. 369. 

t Bprnrntkomx Cbikli; gttAttm noa openniimro. 

} Scitm poMB JD# afiter iioA ialvta M tlH aalitito 
ile. See for the citation«, and many others, Flaodvia CataL Teat Yell' 
litia; WolfiiLect Memorabilea; MiQWa Reliquient etc« elo. ^ . ^ 

^oi.. I. 7 
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not know how to communicate it to others. Living in retire* 
ment, they might, more or less adopt the words of good bro- 
ther Martin, written in his box : ^}Et si keec pradicta confiteri 
non possim lingua^ confiteor tamen corde ei script<y.—\i]. 
cannot confess these things with my tongue, I at least confess 
them with my pen and with my heart." The word of truth 
was* laid up in the sanctuary of many a pious mind, but to 
use an expression in the Gospel, it had not free course in the 
world. 

If men did not openly confess the doctrine of salvation, they 
fit least did not fear, even within the pale of the Romish 
t/hurch, boldly to protest against the abuses which disgraced 
it Italy itself had at that time her witnesses against, the 
priesthood. The Xtominican, Savaronola, preached at Flo- 
tence in 1498 against the insupportable vices of Romej but 
the powers that then were, despatched him by the inquisition 
knd the state. 

Geiler of Kaisersberg was for three and thirty years the 
great preacher of Germany. He attacked the clergy with 
• teiergy. " When the summer leaves turn yellow," said he, 
* we say' that the root is diseased ; and thus it is, a dissolute 
people proclaim .a corrupted priesthood.^' If no wicked man 
pught to say inass," said he to his bishop, "drive out all the 
priests from your diocese " The people, hearing this eouira- 
geojis minister, learned even in the sanctuary to see the 
enormities of their spiritual guides. 

This state of things in the Church itself deserves our notice* 
When the Wisdom of God shall again utter" his teachjnge^ 
&ere will every where be m?der standings and hearts to com- 
prehend. When the sower shall again come forth to sow, he 
inrill find ground prepared to receive the seed. When the 
word of truth shall resound, it will fipd echoes to repeat it 
When the trumpet shall ntter a vvar-note in the Church x^^m^ 
of her children will plDepare themeelves to the hettla 
, We are surriMl HMtr ^e scene on wMeh Lotiieriq^peared. 
Befere ^e begin the ^history of thslt great cominotion whibH 
to'ihoot lip in all its brilliancy, that Ggbtoi* truth 
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miiA hadbsai so long eooccMtled, and wMch^ bf renoTidiig 
the Gbttcch, renovated aotsumj nations, and called etiien kilo 
adsteiKe, crieating a n«w Europe and a new Christianity, let 
OS take a glance at the different nations in the midst of whom 
tim revoltttion in reltgien took placa 

The Empire was a con^sderacy of different states, with the 
Emperbr «l their head: Each of these states possessed soTer- 
eignty over its own territory. The Imperial Diet, composed 
^ all the prific^ or s6vereign staties, exercised the legislative 
^wer fhr the whole cf the Germanic body. The Emperor rati- 
ied the laws, decrees, pr resoliitions, of th» assembly, and it 
*was his office to pabjish and execute them. The seven more 
^wearfiil princes, undei^the titl^ of Electors, had the privilege 
^ awarding the Imperial crown. 

The princes and states of the Germanic Confederacy had 
hmxk aficiently subjects of the Emperors, and held their lands 
«f ^em. But a^er the aocessimi of Rodolph of Hapsburg 
(1273^) a series oi troubles had taken place, in which princes, 
Aee cities^ and bishdps, acquired a considerable degree of in- 
dependence, at the expense of the Imperial sovereign. 

The north of G^many, inhabited chiefly by the old Saxon 
^me^ had acquired most liberty. The Emperor, incessantly 
attacked by the Turitt in his hereditary possessions, was dis- 
posed to ke^ on good terms with courageous chiefii and com- 
munities, whose alliance was then necessary to him. Several 
ftee cities in the north-west and south of Europe had, by com- 
fnerce, ilisnu&ctures, and industry, attained a considerable de- 
gree of pt^esperUy, and, by that means, of independence. The 
powerful house of Austria, which wote the crown of the 
Empire, controlled the majority of the states of centhtl Ger- 
Mmy, overlooked their movements, and was preparing to ex- 
Isod its domini<m, over and beyond the whole Empire, when 
Ae Reformation interposed a powerful barrier to its encvoacrh- 
ments, and saved the liberties of Europe.. 

I^ in the thfte of St Paul, or of AmbVose, of Austin, of 
Chtysostom) ov eveft in the days of Alisdm and Bismard, the 
^pMkMi htA besn asked, whac peo^ or natioti God wMdd 
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he likely to iise to reform the church, — Ihe tbongkt toi^i 
have tprned to the couatrie» liKmoured by the Apostles* min- 
istry, — to Asia, to Greece, or to Rome, perhaps to Britain or 
to France, where men of great learning had preached; bQt 
none would have thought of the barbarous Germans. Ail 
other countries of Christondom had, in their turn, sheme in the 
history of the Church ; Germany alone ha4 continued dark. 
Yet it was Germany that was chosen- 
God, who prepared during four thousand years the Adv^ 
of his Messiah, an4 led through different di^pensatioiis, {(^ 
many ages, the people among whom he was to be born, also 
prepared Germany in secret and unobserved, unknown indeed 
even to itself, to be the cradle of a Religious Regeneration, 
which, in a later day, should awaken the various nations of 
Christendom. 

As Judca, the birth*place of our religion, lay in the ceatt:«e 
of the ancient world, so Germany was situate in the midst of 
Christian nations. Sbe looked upon tl^ Netherlancb, Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, Italy^ Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, 
Denmark, and the whole of the north. It was fit that the 
principle of life should develop itself in the hearl of Eu- 
rope, — that its pulses might circulate through all the arteries 
of the body the generous blood designed to vivify its n^emb^n. 
The particular form of constitution that the Empire had 
received, by the dtspensationt^ of Providence, ^voured the piio* 
pagation of new ideas. If Germany had been a monarehf , 
strictly so caUed, like France or England, the arbitrary wUl 
of the sovereign might have sufficed to delay for a lo^g time 
the progress of the GrospeL But it was a confederacy. The 
truth, opposed in one state, might be received with favour by 
another. Important centres of light, which might gradual)^ 
penetrate through the darkness, and enlighten the surrouad 
ing population, might be quickly formed in difiarent districli 
of the Empire. 

The internal peace which Maximilitti had giten to tbt 
Empire was no less &vonrable to the Reformation. For n 
lopf.wliiletlienumfiroaflmembeisof the QermamcbodyM 
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hdioiired to dfalurb each other. Noting had been seen haft 
coniusions, qiiarrels, wars ince^antly breaking ont between 
neighbours, cities, and chiefs. Maximilian had laid a solid 
basis of paMic ord^r by institnting the Imperial chamber op- 
jK>inted to settle aU difietencee between the states. — ^The Qtr^ 
mans, after so many confusions and amiettes, saw a new sra 
of safety and repose. This condition of affidrs powerfally 
con^boted to harmonise the general mind. It was now po9> 
ttble in the eities and peaceful valleys of G^ermany to seek and 
adopt am^iorations, which discord might hare bannhed. We 
may add that it is in the bosom of peace that the Gbspel lovet 
most to gain its blessed victories. ThtM it had been the will 
of Qod, fifteen centuries before, tint Augustus should present 
1 pacified woiM ^r the blessed triumphs of Christ's religieit 
Nevertheless the Reibrmatton performed a double part in the 
peace then beginning for the Empire. It was as nmch causa 
as effect Germany, when Luther appeared, oflfered to tl^ 
eontemplation of an ol>server the sort of movement which 
agitates the sea after a continued storm. The calm did rmk 
promise to be lasting. The first breafth might again call up 
the tempest We t^U see more than one example of diis. 
' The Reformation, by -communicating a new impulse to the 
population, destroyed for ever the old motives of agitation. It 
made an end of the system of barbarous times, and gave to 
Europe one entirely new. 

Meanwhile the religion of Jeeus Christ had had its accut* 
tomed infiuence on Qermany. The common people had 
rapidly advanced ; numerous institutions arose in the Empire^ 
aind particulariy in the free eidet, — well adapted to develops 
the minds of the massof the people. The arts flourished; 
the burghers followed in security their peaceable labours and 
^e duties of social life. They gradually opened to informa* 
tion, and thus acquired respect atid infiuence. It wa^ hot 
magistrates bending conscience to political expediency, or 
nobles emulovs of military glory, or a clergy seeking gain or^ 
power, and regarding rdigion as their peculiar property, wb^ 
were to be the fotuadefs of the Bd^rmation in Germany. It 
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«rt to be die work of tib» hc^rgtom^^^^i &e p«opI»^^ tto 
iR^oIe nation. 

The peculiar character of the Germaas wm such as espe* 
emlly to fitrour a Refbrmatioii ia lUiigioa A &be cmliiiu 
tion iii^ not enfeebled them. The precious seecbihat a faar 
of God depomtes in a nation had not been scattered to tbo 
winds. Ancient immnersr still suW^ted. There was in Qer^ 
many that uprightness, idelity, k>ye and toil, apd perse^r^aaei^ 
-»^t»t religions habit of mind — ^which we still find there, lind 
wluch presages more success to tl^ Gospel, than the ecomfe) 
or brutal levity of other European nations 

Another circttmstanee.inay have xx)ntnbuted to vender Get* 
nuiny a soil more fitvourable to the reyiyal of Chrifttianitjr 
than many other countries. God had fenced k in; he bad 
preserved its strength for the day of its giving birth lo his pur* 
pose. It had not falkn from^he &ith after a period of j^iritu- 
ri vigour, as had been the case with the cJMirches of Asa, of 
QnteeGe^ of Italy, of France, and of Britain. The Goi^ 
had never been odered to Germany in its primitive purity; 
die first missionaries who visited the eoimtry gave to it a reli^ 
gion already vitiated in more than one partictdar. It was a 
kw of the Church, a spiritual discipline, that Boniface and 
his successors carried to the Prisons, the Saxons, and other 
German nations. Faith in the "good tidings," that &kh 
which rejoices the heart and makes it £ree indeed, had re- 
mamed unknown to them. Instead of being slowly corrupt- 
ed, the religion of the Germans had rather been purified^ 
Jbfistead of declining, it had arisen. It was indeed to be ex- 
pected that more life and spiritual strength would be found 
among th^ people than among those enervated nations of 
Christendom where cbep darkness had succeeded to the light 
of troth, and an almost universal corruption had takm place 
of the sanctity of the earliest times. 

We may make the like remark on the exterior relation ho* 
tween the Germanic body and the Church. The Gamana 
had received from Rome that element of modern civilisation, 
Ae fintk Instruction, legislation^ all, sate their oouraga aai 
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Cbeir wei^xms^ had come to them from the Sacerdotal dtj* 
Rrougties had from th&t time attached Genoany to the Papacy. 
The former was a spiritual conquest of the latter, and wa 
know to what use Borne, has ever turned her conquestSL 
Olher nations^ which had held the faith and civilization befora 
the Roman Pontiff existed, had continued in more i^depea- 
dence of hioL But this subjection of Germany was destined 
only to make the reaction more powerful at the moment of 
awakening. When Germany should open her eyes, sho 
would indignantly tear away the trammels in which she had 
been so long kept bound The very measure of slavery she 
had had to endure would make her deliverance and liberty 
more indispensable to her, and strong champions of the truth 
would come forth from the enclosure of control and restriction 
in which her population had for ages been shut up. 

'^hen we take a nearer view of the times of the Reforma* 
^on, we see, in the government of Germany, still further rea* 
sons to admire the wisdom of Him, by whom kings reign, and 
* princes execiUe judgment. There was, at that time, some- 
thing resembling what has in our own days, been termed a 
SjTStem . of see-s(tw. When an energetic sovereign presided 
over the Empire, the imperial power was strengthened ; on 
the other hand, when he was of feeble character, the authority 
of the Electors gained force. 

Under Maximilian, the predecessor of Charles V. this al- 
ternate rise and depression of the various states was especially 
remarkable. At that time the balance was altogether against 
the Emperor. The princes had repeatedly formed close al- 
liances with one another. The emperors themselves had urged 
them to do so, in order that they might direct them at one ef- 
fort against some common enemy. But the strength that the 
princes acquired from such alliances against a passing danger, 
might, at an after period, be turned against the encroachments 
or power of the Emperor. This did indeed ensue. At no 
period had th6 Electors felt themselves more independent of 
their head, than at the period of the Reformation. And their 
head having taken part a|^inst it, it is easy to see that this 
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atate of tilings waErf favouraMe to the propagation of the Gospel 
We may add, that Germany was weary of what the Ro- 
mans contemptuously termed " the patience of the Germans,^* 
The lattei: had, in truth, manifested mia^h patience ever since 
the time of Louis of Barftria. Prom that period the emper- 
ors had laid down their arms, and the ascendency of the tiara 
over the crown of the Caesars was acknowledged. But the 
battle had only changed its field. ^ It was to be fought On low- 
er ground. The same contests, of which emperors and popes 
had Set the example, were quickly renewed in miniature, in 
all the towns of Germany, between bishops and magistrate* 
The commonalty had caught up the sword dropped by the 
chiefs of the empire. As early as 1329, the citizens of Frank- 
fort on the Oder had resisted with intrepidity their ecclesias- 
tical superiors. Excommunicated forfheir fidelity to the Mar- 
grave Louis, they had remained twenty-eight years witkout 
masses, baptisms, marriage, or funeral rites. And afterwards, 
when the monks and priests reappeared, they had openljr ridi- 
culed their return as a farce. Deplorable irreverence, doubt- 
less f but of which the clergy themselves were the cause. At 
the epoch of the Reformation, the animosity between the ma- 
gistrates and the ecclesiastics had increased. Every hour the 
privileges and temporal possessions of the clergy gave rise to 
collision. If the magistrates refused to give way, the bishops 
and priests imprudently had recourse to the extreme means at 
their disposal. Sometimes the Pope interfered ; and it was to 
give an example of the most revolting partiality, or to endure 
the humiliating necessity of leaving the triumph in the hands 
of the commons, obstinately resolved to maintain their right 
These continual conflicts had filled the cities with hatred and 
contempt of the Pope, and the bishops, and' the priests. 

But not only among the burgomasters, councillors, and 
town clerks did Rome and the clergy find adversaries ; they 
had opponents both above and below the middle classes of so- 
ciety. From the commencement of the 16th century, the Im- 
perial Diet displayed' an inflexible firmness against the papal 
envoys. In May, 1510. the States assembled at Augsburg 



handed to the Emperor a statement of ten leading grierances 
against the Pope and clergy of ^ome. About the same time, 
&ere was a violent ferment among the populace, ft broke 
out in 1512 in the Rhenish provinces; where the peasantry, 
indignant at the weight of the yoke imposed by their ecclesi-* 
•stical sovereigns, formed among themselves the League of 
the Shoes. 

Thus, on all sides, from above and from beneath, was heard 
a low murmur, the forerunner of the thtmderbolt that was 
about to fell. Germany appeared ripe for the work appointed 
for the 16th century. Providence, in its slow course, had pre- 
pared all things ; and even the passipns which God condemns 
were to be turned by His power to the fulfilment of his pur- 
poses. 

Let us take a view of other nations. 

Thirteen small republics, placed with their allies in the 
.centre of Europe, among mountains which compose as it 
were its citadel, formed a simple and brave population. Who 
would have thought of looking to these obscure valleys for 
the men whom God would choose to be, jointly with the chil- 
dren of the Germans, the liberators of the Church t Who 
would have guessed that poor and unknown villages, just 
raised above barbarism — hidden among inaccessible moun- 
tains, in the extremity of lakes nev^ named in history, — 
would, in their connection with Christianity, eclipse Jerusa^ 
lem, Antioch, Ephesus, Cofinth, and Rome? Yet so it was. 
Such was the will of Him who causeth it to rain upon one 
city^ and causeth it not to rain upon another city, and maketh 
his showers to descend oh one piece of land, while another 
vrithereth under drought. (Amos iv. 7.) 

Circumstances of another kind seemed to surround with 
multiplied rocks the course of the RefornTation in the bosom 
of the Swiss population. If, in a monarchy, it had to fear the 
hindrances of power; in a democracy it was exposed to the 
hazards of the precipitation of the people. True, this Refor- 
mation, which, in the states of the Empire, could but advance 
^wly and step by step, might have its success decided in ona 
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day in the general council of the Swiss rejmBHc. l^ui it ^ 
neciessaxy to guard against an imprudent haste, which, unwill- 
ing to wait a fevourable moment, should abruptly introduce 
innovations, otherwise most useful, and so compromise the 
pubJic peac^ the constitution of the state, and even the future 
prospects of the Reformation itself 

But Switzerland also had had its preparations. It was a 
wild tree, but one of generous nature, which had been guard- 
ed in the depth of the valleys, that it might one day be grafted 
with a fi'uit of the highest value. Providence had diffused 
among this recent people, principles of courage, independence, 
and liberty, destined to manifest all their strength when the 
signal of conflict with Rome should be given. The Pope 
had conferred on the Swiss the title of protectors of the liber- 
ties of the Church; but it seems they had understood this 
honourable name in a totally different sense from the Pontiff 
If their soldiers guarded the Pope in the neighbourhood of 
the Capitol, their citizens, in the bosom of the Alps, carefully 
guarded their own religious liberties against the invasion of 
the Pope and of the clergy. Ecclesiastics were fbrbidden to 
iiave recourse to any foreign jurisdiction. The " leure de» 
pr tres" was a bold protest of Swiss liberty against the cor- 
ruptions and power of the clergy. Zurich .was especially 
distinguished by its courageous opposition to the claims of 
Rome. Geneva, at the other extremity of Switzerland, strug 
gled against its bishops. Doubtless the love of political inde- 
pendence may have made many of its citizens forget the true 
liberty ; but God had decreed that this love of independence 
should lead others to the reception of a doctrine which should 
truly enfranchise the nation. These two leading cities distin 
guished themselves among all the rest in the great struggle 
-we have undertaken to describe. 

But if the Helvetic towns, open and accessible to ameliora- 
tions, were likely to be drawn early within the current of the 
Reformation, the case was very different with the mountain 
districts* It might have been thought that these communities, 
IfiDre simple tnd energetic dian their confederates in the iovm9^ 
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would ImTe embra^^rwith vdeur a doctnoe rf whieh Ibb 
characteristics were sim^dicity and force: but He who said-— 
<' At that time two m^ shall be in the field, the one shall bo 
taken and the other lefl,^' saw fit to leave these momitvneen^ 
while He took the men <^ the plain. Perhaps an attentive 
observer mi^^t have disc^^ned some symptoms of the differ* 
ence which was about to maaifest itself betwe^ the people <4 
the town and of the hilk Intelligence had not penetrated to 
those heights. Those Cantons, which had founded Swiss lib* 
^ erty^ proud of the part they had played in the grand struggb 
for independence, were not disposed to be tamely inttructed l^ 
their younger brethrm of the plain. Why, they might ask, 
should they change the iaith in which they had expelled the 
Austrians, and which had conseor^ed by akars all the scenea 
of their triumphs? Their priests were the oaly e^ightenei 
guides to whpm they could apply; their, wordiip and their 
festivals were occupation and diversion for th€hr tranquil live% 
and enlivened the silence of their peaceful retreats. Thejf 
continued closed against religious innovations. 

Passing the Alps, we find ourselves in that Italy, which, m 
the eyes of many, was the Holy Land of Christianity^ 
Whence would Europe look for good to the Church but from 
Italy, and from Rome itself? The power which placed suc- 
cessively upon the pontifical chair so many different charac«r 
ters, might it not one day place thereon a pontifif who shou|i 
become an instrument of blessing to the Lord's heritage 9 
Even if no hope was to be placed on the Popes, were there 
not there bishops and councils which would reform the 
Church ? Nothing good can come out of Nazareth ; it imail 
proceed from Jerusalem, — from Rome. Such might have 
been the thoughts of men, but God's thoughts were not at 
theirs.^ He sajrs, " Let him that is filthy be- filthy still;" Bjsvk 
xjcii. it. and He left Italy to its unrighteousness. Manf 
eauses conspired to deprive this unhappy country of QosgA 
light Its difiTerent states, sometimes rivals, ^sometimes eaer 
nues, came into violent collision as oftea as they were shakw 
by any commotion. Thia land of ao^^-glory was by Jtujon^ 
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fboprey (rf mtestine wars and foreign invasions; iKe^strai* 
gems of policy, the violence of factions, the agitation of bi»t 
ties, seemed to be its sole occupation, and to banish for a long 
tkne the Gospel of peace. 

Italy, broken to pieces, and without unity, appeared but 
Kttle suited to receive one general impulse. Every fronliei 
Ime was a new barrier, where truth would be stopped and 
-ehalienged, if it sought to cross the Alps, or to land on those, 
smiling shores. It was true the Papacy was then planning 
an union of all Italy, desiring, as Pope Julius expressed it, to 
expel the frarfona»5,— that is, the foreign princes ; and she 
hovered like a bird of prey over the mutilated and palpitatinjf 
members of ancient Italy. But if she had gained her ends, 
we may easily believe that the Reformation would not have 
been thereby advanced. 

And if the truth was destined to come to them from the 
BO^rth, how could the Italians so enlightened, of so refined a 
tuste and social habits, so delicate in their own eyes, condescend 
to receive any thing at the hands of the barbarous Germans. 
Their pride, in fact^ raised between the Reformation and them- 
sdves a barrier higher than the Alps. But the very nature 
6f their mental culture was a still greater obstacle than the 
presumption of their hearts. Could men, who admired the 
elegance of a well cadenced sonnet more than the majestic 
simplicity of the Scriptures, be a propitious soil for the seed 
of God's word ? A felse civilization is, of all conditions of a 
nation, that which is most repugnant to the Grospel. 

Finally, whatever might be the state of things to Italy — 
Kome was always Rome. Not oftly did the temporal power 
df the Popes incline the several parties in Italy to court at any 
<Jost their alliance and favour, but, in addition to this, the uni- 
i^rsal sway of Rome offered more than one inducement to the 
avarice and vanity of the Italian states. Whenever it should 
become a question of emancipation of the rest of the world 
from the yoke of Rome, Italy would again become Italy I 
domestic quarrels would not be suffered to prevail to the ad* 
visitagt of a foreign ayttem ; wad attacks directed agaipst th« 
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facKf of the penftfimffi woaU imiAedntely cail ip tke afibetibiM 
Bsnd commoa interests fVoiti their ioBg sleep. 

liie Reformation, then, had little prospect of success hi that 
countiy. Nevertheless, there were found withn its eonfinei 
souls prepared to receive the Gbspel light, and Italy was not 
then entirely disinherited. 

Spain possessed what Italy did not, — a serious and nMB 
people, whose religious mind had resisted even the stem trial 
of the eighteenth century, and of the Revolutimi, and mainta]»» 
ed itself to our own days. In every age this people has hdi 
toiong its ciorgy men of piety and learning, and it was safll* 
ciently remote from Rome to throw off without difficuhy her 
yoke. There are few nations wherein one might more 
reasonably have hoped for a revival of that primitive Christi* 
anity, which Spain had probably received from St Paul him* 
self. And yet Spain did not then stand up ai<iong the nations. 
She was destined to be an example of that word of the Divine 
Wisdom, " 'The first shall be last." Various cireumstancei 
conduced to this deplotable result. 

Spain, considering its isolated position, and remoteness fVom 
Germany, would feel but slightly the shocks of the great 
earthquake which shook the Empire. But more than thk^ 
she was busily occupied in seeking treasure very drflferent from 
diat which the Word of Qod was then offering to the nations. 
In her eyes the new world outshone the eternal world. A 
virgin soil, which seemed to be composed of gold and silver, 
inflamed the imagination of her people. -An eager desire 
after riches left no room in the heart of the Spaniard for no- 
bler thoughts. A powerful clergy, having the scaffolds and 
the treasures of the land at their disposal, ruled the Peninsula. 
Spain willingly rendered to its priests a servile obedience, 
which, releasing it from spiritual pre-occupations, left it to fol- 
low its passions, and go forward in quest of riches, and dis* 
coveries of new continents. Victorious over the Moors, she 
had, at the expense of her noblest blood, thrown down the 
eteac&oX from the towers of Granada, and many other citiess, 
and pknted In its nlace the cross of Jesus Christ This great 

VOL 8 
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aed ht Chmtiittity, which {Hxmibed so muehy-*-tu^ 
the truth, — ^for could Catholic Spain, that had triumphed o^er 
iofidels, refuse to oppose heretics? How could a people who 
had expelled Mahomet from their noble country, allow Luther 
to make way in it? Their kings went further. They fitted 
out their fleets against the Reformation. They went forth to 
meet and conquer it in England and in Holland. But these 
attacks had the effect of elevating the nations assailed; and, 
aie long, their power crushed the power of Spain. Thua 
those^ Catholic countries lost, owing to the Refojrmation, that 
very temporal wealth which had led them, at the first, to re- 
ject the spiritual liberty of the Gospel. Yet the Spanish na- 
tion was generous and Inraye ; and many of its noble people^ 
with equal ardour, and better knowledge, than those who had 
rushed upon the swords of the Arabs, — ^gave up their lives at 
the slake to the Inquisition. 

Portugal was nearly in the same condition as Spain. 
Emanuel the Fortunate gave to it an ^^ age of gold " which 
tended to unfit it for that self-denial which Christianity requires* 
The nation precipitating itself on the newly discovered routes 
lo India Mid the Brazils, turned its back upon Europe and the 
Reformation. 

. Few countries seemed likely to be better disposed than 
France for the reception of the evangelical doctrines. Almost 
all the intellectual and spiritual life of the middle ages was 
Qoneentrated in. her. It might have been said that the paths 
were evei^ where trodden for a grand manifestation of the 
truth. Men of the most opposite characters, and whose ia- 
jQuence over the people had been most powerful, had in some 
degree countenanced the Reformation. Saint Bernard had 
set the example of that heart-felt faith, that inward piety, which 
is the most beautiful feature of its character. Abelard had 
introduced into the study of theology the rational principle 
which, though incapable of developing the truth, is yet pow- 
erful for the destruction of error. Many heretics, so called, 
had revived the light of Qod's word in the provinces. The 
University of Paris had placed itself in opposition to the 



^Qftfa^ tad had not leafed te cmobat iu In ^ Jbeg^iaf 
ot the fifteenth cemury, the Clemaogio and the QersoM had 
i|M>ken out with uadauoted courage. The Pragmatie San^ 
tion had heea a grand Act of Independ^iee^ and promised to 
he the palladium of Graliic liherty. The Flinch nohiUty^ 
numerouS) jealous of thelir pre-eminence, and having at thk 
period heen gradually deprived of their privileges hy th0 
growing power of their kings, must have heen favourably dia* . 
posed towards a religious change which might restore to thesa 
some portion of the independence they had lost The people^ 
of quick feelings^ intelligent, and susceptible of generous emo^ 
tions, were as open, or even more so, than most other nations, 
to the truth. It seemed as if the Reformation must be, among 
them, the birth which should crown the travail of several 
centuries. But the chariot of France, which for so many geno* 
rations seemed to be advancing to the same goal, suddenly 
turned at the moment of the Reformation, and took a contrary 
directipa Such was the will of Him who rules nations wai 
their kings. The prince, then seated in the chariot, and hold^ 
ing the reins, and who, as a patron of learning, seemed likely 
to be foremost in promoting the Reformation, turifed his peo^ 
pie in another direction. The augury of ages was deceived^ 
and the impulse given to France was spent and lost in Strug* 
gles against the ambition and fanaticism of her kings. Tha 
race of Valois deprived her of her rights. Perha^ if shft 
had received the Gospel, she might have become too powerfuL 
Qod had chosen a weaker people, a people that as yet was 
not, — to be the depository of his truth. Fnmce, after having 
been almost reformed, found herself, in the result, Ronutt 
Catholic. The sword of her princes, cast into the scaler 
caused it to incline in favour of Rome. Alas! another 
sword, that of the Reformers themselves, msured the failure 
of the efbrt for Reformation. The hands that had hecoma 
accustomed to warlike weapons, ceased to be lifted xip itk 
prayer. It is by the blood of its confessors, not by that of kft 
adversaries, that the Gospel triumphs. Blood shed by ka 
dAfonden^ extinguishes and smothers it Fiancis I. in tbm 
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verf begmimgf of kis reig^, eagerly ncrificed the PimgttUK^ 
eal Sanction to the Papacy, suhstituting a c^ncordM detrime&r 
tai to France, and adraotagBonK to the crown and to the Pope; 
Maintaining by his sword the rights of the GJerman Protea* 
tants at war with his rival, this " father of the sciences" plunged 
^ up to the hiit va. the hearts of his own reformed Subjects. 
His successors did, from motires of fanaticidnij or weakness, 
or to silence the clamours of a guilty conscience, what he had 
done for ambition. They met indeed with a. powerful »esist» 
ance, but it was not always such as the martyrs of the first 
ages had opposed to their Pagan persecutors. The strength 
of the Protestants was the source of their weakness ; their 
success drew after it their roin; 

The Low Countries formed, at that period, one of the most 
fburishing portions of Europe. Its population was indtistrimis, 
setter informed owing to its numerous connections with difief- 
ent regions of the earth, full of courage, and passionately at- 
tached to its independence, its privileges and its liberty. On 
the very borders of Germany, it would be the first to hear the 
report of thcf Reformation ; it was capable of receiving it. Bu^, 
all did not receive it. To the poor it was given to teceive the 
truth. The hungry were filled with good things, and the rich 
s^t empty away. The Netherlands, which had always been 
more or less connected with the Empire, had forty years before 
fellen to the possession of Austria, and after Charles V., they de* 
volved to the Spanish branch, and so/to the ferocious Philip. 
The princes and governors of this ill-fated country trampled the 
Gospel under foot, and^waded through th% blood of its mar^ 
tyrs. The country was composed of two divisions widely 
dissimilar the one from the other. The south, rich and in- 
creased in goods succombed. How could its extensive man- 
«&ctures, carried to such perfection, — how could Bruges, the 
great mart of northern merchandise, or Antwerp, the queen 
of commercial cities, make their interests consist with a long 
md bloody struggle for the things of foith ? But the northern 
provinces, defended by their dykes, the sea, their marshes, and, 
«Hll more, by the simple manners of the population, and their 
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determination to sufier the loss of all^ rather than of the Goa- 
pel, — not only preserved their franchises, their pririleges and 
their faith, but achieved independence and a glorious existence 
as a nation. 

Eng-land then gave little promise of all she has subsequeni* 
ly acquired. Driven from the Continent where she had lonjp 
ebstinately contended for the conquest of France, she began 
to turn her eyes towards the ocean as to the empire which waa 
designed to be the true end of her victories, and of which the 
inheritance was reserved for her. Twice converted to Chris- 
tianity, first under the Britons, then under the Anglo-Saxons, 
she paid devoutly the annual tribute of St. Peter's pence. 
Yet was she reserved for a lofty destiny. Mistress of the 
ocean, every where present through all parts of the earth, she 
was ordained to be one day, with the people to whom she 
should give birth, as the hand of God to scatter the seed of lift 
in remotest islands and on boundless continents. Already 
some circumstances gave presage of her destinies. Great in- 
tellectual light had shone in the British Isles, and some glim- 
merings of it still remained. A crowd of foreigners, artists, 
merchants, workmen, from the Low Countries, Germany, and 
other regions, thronged her harbours and cities. The new 
religious opinions would therefore be easily and quickly in- 
troduced. Finally, England had then an eccentric king, w^ho, 
endowed with some learning and considerable dourage, waa 
continually changing his purposes and notions, and turning 
from one side to another, according to the direction in which 
his violent passions impelled him. It was possible that'one of 
the inconsistencies of Henry VIII. might prove favourable to 
the Reformation. 

Scotland was then torn by fections. A king five years old, 
a queen regent, ambitious nobles, an influential clergy, har- 
assed this courageous nation on all sides. It was however 
destined to hold a distinguished place amongst the nations 
which should receive the Reformation. 

The three northern kingdoms, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, were united under one government. These ruda 

8* 
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and wail^e people Beemed likely to hB\e llttlesympathy wih 
the doctrine of love and peace. Yet from the very energy of 
their character, they were perhaps better disposed to receivf 
the spirit of the evangelical doctrine than the southern nations^ 
But these descendants of warriors and pirates brought perhaps 
too warlike a spirit to the support of the Protestant cause; ia 
subsequent times they defended it heroically by the sword.* 

Russia, situate at the extremity of Europe, had but little 
connection with other states, we may add, th^t she belonged to 
the Greek Church. The Reformation effected in the West 
had L'ttle or no influence upon the East 

Poland seemed well prepared for a reformation. The vicin- 
ity of the Bohemian and Moravian Christians had disposed it 
to receive that religious impulse which the neighboring states 
pf Germany were destined speedily to impart to it. As early 
as the year 150Q, the nobility of Poland had demanded that the 
cup should be given to the laity, appealing to the custom of the 
primitive Church. The liberty which was enjoyed in the 
cities, and the independence of its nobles, made this country a 
safe asylum for Christians who were persecuted in their own. 
The truth they brought with them was jojrfully welcomed by 
numbers. — It is the country which in our times has the few- 
est confessors of the Gospel. 

The flame of Reformation, which had long flickered in Bor 
hernia, had almost been extinguished in blood. Nevertheless 
some poor survivors, escaped from the carnage, were still liv- 
ing to see the day that Huss had predicted. 

Hungary had been distracted by intestine wars, under thf 
rule of princes without ability or experience, who, in the re- 
sult, made the country a dependency of Austria, by enrolling 
that powerful house among the heirs of the crown. 

Such was the condition of Europe at the beginning of that 
sixteenth century, which was destined to produce so mighty a 
change in the great Christian family. 

But we have already observed, it was on the vast platform 
of Gtermany, and more particularly in Wittemberg, in the 



2b0art ofthe Empire, that the grand drama ot A»U«bnoitf3m 
was to coipmeoc^ v 

Let 118 contemplate' the actors in the prologue which usher- 
ed in, or contributed to, the work of which Luther was ap- 
jKMOted to be in God's hands the hero. 

Of all the electors of the Empire the most powerful at that 
tune was Frederic of Saxony, sumamed the Wise, The in- 
fluence he exercised, joined to his wealth and generosky, 
raised him above his equals.* God selected him to serve as 
a tree, under shadow of which the $;eed of trqth might pi^ 
forth its first shoot without being rooted up by the tempests 
^ound it 

Bom at Torgau in 1463, he manifested from his early 
youth much bve Ua science, philosophy, and pietyl Succeed^ 
iiig in 14S7, in coi\junetion with his brother John, to tha 
goremment of the hejreditary states of his &mily, he received 
the dignity of Eleetov. from the Emperor Frederic III. In 
U93 the pCcus pmce undertook a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre. ii(enry of Schaumburg on that saered spot con- 
ferred upon l\m the order of the Holy Sepulchre. He re- 
turned to S&xcny in the following summer. In 1502 he 
fiiunded the univorfuty of Wittemberg, which was destined to 
be the nursery of the Reformation. 

WhA the lijii dawned, he did not commit himself oa 
either side, but a'ood by to secure it. No man was fitter for 
tys oflice ; he pou>s8sed the general esteem, and was in the 
intimate confidence of the Emperor. He even acted for him 
in his absence. His wisdom consisted not in the skilful work- 
ing of deep laid policy, but in an enlightened and prescient 
prudence, of which the first law was never for the sake of 
sny self-interest to infringe the rules of honour and religion. 

At the same time he felt in his heart the power of the word 
af God. One day, when the Vicar-General, Staupitz, was ia 
his company, the conversation turned on public deckimers: 
" All sermons," said the Elector, " made up of mere subtleties 

* CUii pre nraltis pollebat prineipibus aliis, auctoritate, opibus, potefitia^ 
fibenlitate et magni^ntia. (Gochl^iu, Acta Lutheri, p. 3.) 
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and human traditions, are manreHously cold, Tnthout nerve or 
power, since there is no subtlety we can advance that may not 
by^ another subtlety be overturned. Holy Scripture alone if 
clothed with such power and majesty that shaming us out of 
our rules of reasoning, it compels us to cry out ' Never man 
spake as this.' '' Staupitz assenting entirely to his opinionj 
the Elector cordially extended his hand to him, and said, 
" Promise me that you will always think thus."* 

Frederic was precisely the prince that was needed for the 
cradle of the Reformation. Too much weakness on the part 
of those friendly to the work might have allowed it to be 
crushed Too much haste would have caused too early an 
explosion ofthe storm that from its origin gathered against it. 
Frederic was moderate, but firm ; he possessed that christian 
grace which God has in all times required from his worship- 
pers ; he waited for God He put in practice the wise coun- 
sel of Gamaliel — "If this work be of man it will come t6 
nought ; — ^if it be of God we cannot overthrow it." " Things 
are come to such a pass," said the prince to one ofthe most 
enlightened men of his time, Spengier of Nuremberg, " that 
men can do no more : — God alone can effect any thing ; there- 
fore v© must leave to his power those great events which 
are too hard for us" We may well admire the wisdoni of 
Providence in the choice of such a prince to guard tlfe small 
beginnings of its work. 

Maximilian I., who wore the Imperial crown from 1493 
to 1519, may be reckoned cunong those who contributed to 
prepare the way of the Reformation. He afforded to the 
other princes the example oif enthusiasm for literature and 
science. He was less attached than any other to the Popes, 
and had even thoughts of seizing on the Papacy. No one can 
say what it might have become in his hands ; but we may be 
allowed to imagine from this circumstance, that a rival power 
to the Pope, such as the Reformation, would not have reckon- 
ed the Emperor of Germany among its fiercest opponents. 

Among even the princes of the'Romish Church were found 



^peoaraUe meoy whom sacred study and a sincere p^y iuid pre- 
pared for the divine work about to be wrought in the world. 
Christopher of Stadion, bishop of Augsburg, knew and Wed . 
the truth ; but he would have had to sacrifice all by a coura- 
geous confession of it Laurentius de Biba, bishop of Wui*^- 
burg, a kind, pious, and wise mmy and esteemed by the Em- 
peror an3 princes^ was accustomed to speak openly against th(B 
corruption of the Church. But he died in 1519, too early to 
take part in the Reformation. John VL, bishop of Meissen. 
was used to say, "As Often as I read the Bible, I find there 
different religion from that which is taught to us." Johti 
Thurzo, bishop of Breslau, was called by Luther the best 
bishop of the age,* But he, too, died in 1520. William 
Briqonnet, bishop of Meaux, contributed largely to introduce 
the Reformation in France. Who indeed can say to what 
extent the enlightened piety of these bishops and of many 
others, was of use in preparing, each in his diocese, and 
beyond it, the grfeat lyork of the Reformation? 

But it was reserved to mei^ of lower station than these prin- 
ces or bishops to become the chief instruments of Gk)d's provi- 
dence in the work of preparation. It was the scholars and 
the learned, then termed humamst^ who exercised the grey- 
est influence on their age. 

Th^ie existed at that time open war between these disciples 
of letters and the schokstic difinea The latter beheld with 
alarm the great movements going on in the field of intelli- 
gence, and took up with the notion that immobility and 
ignorance would be the best safeguards of the Church, It 
was to save Rone that divines opposed the revival of letters; 
but by so doing they in reality contributed to her ruin, and 
Rome herself unconsciously co-operated in it. In an unguard- 
ed momeirt, under the pontificate of Leo X she forsook lier 
old friends and embraced her youthful adversaries. The Pa- 
pacy formed with literature a union which seemed likely to 
brealc the dd alliance with the monastic orders. The Popes 
did not at first perceive that what they h|d taken up as atoy 



was in reaHfy a sword &at mi^ drntnf them. Thoamtbe 
last century we beheld princes who recehwi at their courts a 
tone of politics and a philosophy which) if they had expe* 
xienced their full effect, would have evdrtunied their thrones. 
The alliance of which we have spoken did not last long. 
Literature advanced, entirely regardless of that which might 
endanger the power 'of its patrcms. The monks and the 
scholastic divines perceived that to forsake the Pq)6 wouki be 
to abandon their own interests. And the Pope, notwith- 
standing the transient patronage which he bestowed upon the 
fine arts, adopted, when it suited his interest, measures most 
opposed to the spirit of the time. 

The revival of leUers presented at that time an animating spea- 
tacle. Let us sketch some lines (^this picture, selectmg such 
as have the closest connexion with the revival of the true feith. 

In order that the truth might triumph, it was necessary that 
fte arms that were to achieve the victory should be taken from 
the arsenal in which for ages they had lain hidden. Thecle 
weapons were the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tamen. It was necessary to revive in Chriseendom the love 
and study of the sacred Greek and Hebrew texts. The man 
chosen by Qod for this work was John Reuchlin. 

A very sweet toned child's voice had been noticed in the 
choir of the churfih of Pforzheim. It attracted the#teation 
of the Margrave of Baden. It proved to be that of John 
!Reuchlin, a young boy, of pleasing maimers and of a spright- 
ly disposition, the son bf an holiest citizen of the phtce. The 
Margriive treated him with great favour, and made choice of 
him in 1478 to accompany his son Frederic to the University 
of Paris. 

The son of the bailiff of Pforzhehn in transports of joy ait- 
rived in company with the prince at this most celebrated school 
of the West. He there found the Bpartan Hermoaymos, and 
John Weissel, sumamed the Light of the Worlds and he had 
now an opportunity of stadjring, under the most able n^it^ 
ihc Greek ^nd (}dhrew, of which there was at that tti^e ik> 
professor in German^, and which he- himself was destined 
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yoimg and indigent German transcribed for rich stodenti 
the verses of Homer, and the orations of Isocrates, and that 
eank«d the means of prosecuting his stisdies, and pnrchasmg 
books. 

But he ho^d other things from Weissel which made il 
powerful impress^ on his mind. « The Popes may be de- 
ceived," said Weissel « All satisfection made by men it bk«> 
phemy against Christ, who has completely reconciled and ju»» 
tified mankind. To Ood alon« belongs the power of giving 
complete absolotion. It is not nec«!«8ary to confess our sins t^ 
the priests. There is no purgatory, utiAc^ it be God hfrnsei^ 
who is a consuming fire, and purifies from^ poliotion." 

When Rertehlin was hardly tvr^ty, he taugU philosophy 
Old Greek and Latin at B^e, and it was then accovqated «i- 
most a miracle that a German should sipmk Greek. 

The partisana of Rome begnn to be uneasy when they saw 
men of independent character iearthing into these anckot 
treasures. " The Romans make a wry £ice," said Reoehliti, 
^Imd cla^iorousiy assert that all such literary labours a«e con* 
tirary to Roman piety, mnce the Greeks are schismatics. Oh! 
%hat pains and patience are needed to restore wisdinzi and 
learning to Germany !'* 

60011;^ after, Eberhard of Wftrtemburg, invited Reuehlin to 
Tubingen, to adorn that rising university; and in 1487 he 
took hii^ into Italy. Chalcondyias, Aurispa, John Picus of 
Mirandola, were his friends and companions at Florenoc. 
And ^ Rome, when Eberhard had a solemn audience of the 
Pc^, surrounded by his cardinals, Reuchh'n pronounced an 
address in such pure and elegant Latin, that the assembly, 
^o expected nothing of that kind from a barbarous G^hsaa, 
weire in the utmost astonishment, and the Pope exelaimed, 
^CeHainly this man deserves to be ranked with the best ora- 
lors of France and Italy." 

Ten years after, Reuchlin was obliged to take refoge at 
Hdidelbepg, at the court of the Elector Philip, to escape (he 
■»i >ig s aq c» of tbef successor of Eberhard. Philip, in conjtmc- 
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^n muk Jolm of Dalberg, bishop of Worms, his friend and 
chancellor, ^deavoured to diffuse the light that was begk^ning 
to dawn in all, pans of Gr^many. Dalb^g had formed a 
lihniry, which was open to all the studious. ReuchUn xp^<^ 
in this new field, great effbrfs to enlighten and civilize the 
people. ' 

Being sent to Rome by the Elector in l^flS, on an impor- 
tant mission, he employed the time and money he could com- 
mand, efther in improving himself ^ the Hebrew, under the 
instruction df the learned Jevi Abdias Sphoma, or in purv 
chasing whatever Hebi-e^ and Greek manuscripts he could 
meet with, intending *<> use them as torches, to diffuse in his 
own country the ^^^ which was beginning to s^ppear. 

An illustJ^JUs Greek, Argyropylos, was explaining in that 
^Betropp^ to a numerous auditory, the wonjerlul progress 
his Viation had fdrm^y made in literature. The learned am- 
liassador went with his suite to the room where the master 
was teaching, and on his entrance saluted him, and lamented 
the mis^y of- Greece, then languishing under Turkish de^ 
potism. The astonished Greek asked the German: "Whence 
come you, and do you understand Greek ?" Reuchlin replied : 
'< I am a German, and am not quite ignorant of your km- 
guage." At the request of Argyropylos, he read and ezpla^- 
tid a passage of Thucydides, which the professor happened to 
have before him ; upon which Argyropylos cried out in grief 
and astoni^ment, " Alas ! alas ! Greece, cast out and fugitive, 
is gone to hide herself beyond the Alps." 

It was thus that the sons of barbarous G^mwny and tboee 
of ancient Greece met together in the palaces o( Borne ; thi|8 
k was that the East and the West gave each other the rigbt 
hand of fellowship in this rendezvous of the worlds sand that 
the former poured into the hands of the latter those intelleis- 
toal treiasures which it had carried off in its escape from Jthe 
barbarism of the Turks. God, when his plans require ^ 
brings together in an instant, by some unlooked-lbr catastro- 
phe, thoM who seemed for ever, removed from each other* 

On his rrtorn to Germany, Renchlin was again pvtmk^i 
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tD take up iiir abode at Wattembei^. It was at this time that 
be entered upon the labours that were most useful to Luther 
and to the Reformation. He translated and expounded the 
Penitential Psalms, revised the Vulgate, and especially distin- 
guished hin^Belf, by the publication of the first Hebrew and 
German Grammar and Dictionary. Reuchlin, by this labour, 
took off the seals from the ancient Scriptures, and made him- 
self a name more enduring^ than brass. 

But it was not alone by his writings, but also by his life, 
that Reuchlin sought to promote the cause of truth. He had 
great influence over the minds of youth, and who can estimate 
how much the reformation owes to him on that account ? We 
will mention but one example. A young man, a cousin of 
his, the son of an artizan, femous as a manufacturer of arms, 
whose name was Schwarzer^ came to lodge with his sister 
Elizabeth, for the purpose of studying under his direction. 
Reuchlin, delighted with the talents and diligence of his young 
pupil, adc^ed him, and spared neither advice, presents 6( 
books, example, nor any thing else that was likely to mak« 
his relation useful to the Church and to his country. He re^ 
joiced in seeing his work prosper in his hands ; and thinking 
his German name Schwarzerd too harsh, he translated it into 
Greek, according to the cipBtom of the time, and called the 
Xpung student Melancthon, This was the illustrious friend 
rf Luther. 

Soon after, the amiable Reuchlin was involved, much against 
his inclination, in a violent ^ntest, which was one of the pre- 
ludes of the Reformation. 

There was at Cologne a baptised Jew, named PfefTerkom, 
intimately connected. with the inquisitor Hochstraten. This 
man and the Dominicans solicited and obtained from the Em* 
peror Maximilian, probably with no bad motives, an order, 
requiring the Jews to bring all thdr Hebrew books (the Bible 
excepted) to the town-hall of the city in which they resided; 
there to be publicly burnt. The reason alleged was, that they 
were full of blasphemies against Jesus. It must be confessed^ 
Aai they were at least full ^f absurdities, and that the Jewt 
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tbemtrires would not hare lost niuohbjtb^itfopoaedineMuv, 
However, they did not think so ; and no power could rightly 
depriye them of works which werd, in their estimation, of great 
Talue. . Add to which, the Dominicans might be influenced 
by other motiyes than zeal for the Gospel It is probable 
Aat they expected, by this m^ms, to extort considerable ran^ 
•oms from the Jews. 

The Emperor asked Reuchlin to give his opinion of these 
works. The learned doctor pointed out the books that were 
written against Christianity, leaving them to the fate they de- 
terred ; but he tried to save the rest : " The best way to con- 
vert the Jews," he added, " would be to establish in each uni- 
Tersity two masters of the Hebrew language, who should 
teach divines to read the Bible in Hebrew, and thus refute the 
Jewish doctors." The Jews, in consequence of thig advice, 
had their writings restored to them. 

The proselyte and the inquisitor, bke ravens who see their 
prey escaping, uttered cries of rage and fury. They picked 
out diflerent passages from the writings of Reuchlin, pervert- 
ed the sense, declared the author an heretic, accused him of 
being secretly inclined to Judaism, and threatened him with the 
inquisition. Reuchlin was at first alarmed, but these men be. 
coming more insolent, and prescribing to him disgraceful con- 
ditions of peace, he published, in 1513, a ^< Defence against 
his Slanderers at Cologne ;" in which he described the whole 
party in the liveliest colours. 

The Dominicans vowed vengeance. Hoehstraten eretted, 
at Mayence, a tribunal against Reuchlin. The writings of 
this learned man were condemned to the flames. Reuchlin 
appealed to Pope Leo X. This Pope, who did not much 
like those narrow-minded and fanatical monks, ref(»red tha 
whole aflair to the Bishop of Spires ; the latter declared Reuch* 
lin innocent, and condemned (ke mpnks to pay the expenses of 
the inve8tigatk>n. 

This affiur was of great importance, and made muck noiaa 
ift Germany. It exhibited in the most revolting publicity, the 
very lai|;e class of monkish theologians; it drew together in 



dmmt alliaiioealldLe MctAi of l^anmigw^hen called Reiicli- 
Umstfl, from, the name of their diattnguished head. This strug- 
gle was liVe an affair of advanced posts, which influenced in 
a cocttiderable degree the great contest which the heroic cour- 
age 4ii Luther aftrawards waged with error. 

This unicm of letters with the Mh is an important feature 
of the Reformation, and serves to distinguish it both from the 
estabUshment of Christianity, and from the revival in religion 
taking place in our own da}^ The Christians, in the Apos- 
tles' time, had agamst them the intellectual cultivation of the 
age ; and, with some exceptions, it is the same at this day. 
But the majority of men of letters were ranged on the side of 
the Reformers. Eren general opinion was'favourable to them. 
The work gained in extension: perhaps it lost in depth ! 

Luther, acknowledging all that Reuchlin had done, wrote 
to him shortly after his victory over the Dominicans: " The 
Lord has wrought in you, that the light of his holy word may 
again shine forth in Germany, where, for so many ages, it 
has been, alas ! not only stifled, but extinct.^'*. • 

Reuchlin was about twelve years old when one of the great- 
est geniuses of the age was bom. A man, full of vivacity 
and wit, named Gerard, a native of Gouda, in the Low Coun- 
tries, had formed an attachment to the daughter of a physician, 
named Margaret The principles of the Gospel did not gOT- 
em his life ; or, to say the least, his passion silenced them. 
His parents, and nine brothers, urged him to enter into the 
Church. He fled, leaving Margaret on the point of becoming 
a mother, and rep^ed to Rome. The shame-struck Marga- 
ret gave birth to a son. Gerard heard nothing of it ; and^ 
some time afterwards, he received from his parents intelligence, 
diat she he loved was no more. Overwhelmed with grief, he 
look priest's orders, and devoted himself to the service of God. 
He returned to Holland ; and, lo ! Margaret was still living, 
she would never marry another; and Getard remained faith- 
ful to his priest's vows. Their affection was concentrated on 

« Mai Vita L RencBlia (FraneoC 1687.)— Hayeihoff J. Rcudifia and 
ieine Tait (Berlin, 1830.) 
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^beit in&Bt too. His modier h$i tA&k itm i&odtffHt <Stf» of 
him. The fothoT) after his retorn, seat^him to school, when 
he was only four yean old. He was not yet thirteen, whoi - 
his master, Biirthemius of Deventer, embracing him one dary 
in great joy, exclaimed: <<That child will attain the highest 
summits c^ learning." This was Erasmus of Rotterfhm. 

About this time his mother died ; and riiortly after his ftither, 
from grief, followed her. 

The young Erasmus,* alone in the wovld, felt the strongest 
aversion to the monastic life, which his tutors would have con- 
strained him to embrace. At last, a friaid persuaded him to enter 
himself in a convent of regular canons ; which might be done 
.without taking orders. Soon after, we find him at the court of the 
Archbishop of Cambray ; and, a little later, at the university 
of Paris. There he pursued his studies in the greatest pov- 
erty, but with the most indefatigable perseverance. Whea. 
ever he could obtain any money, he employed it in the pur- 
chase of Greek authors, — and then, of clothes. Often the 
poor Hollander solicited in vain the generosity of his protect 
tors : hence, in after life, it was his greatest satisfaction to con- 
tribute to the support of young and poor students. Devoted 
incessantly to the investigation of truth and learning, he yd 
i^runk from the study of theology, from a fear lest he should 
discover therein any err^, and so be daiounced as an heretic 

The habits of application which he formed, at this.period, 
continued to distinguish him through life. Even in his jour- 
neys, which were generally on horseback^ he was not idle. 
He was accustomed to compose on the high road, or travelling 
across the country, and, on arriving at an inn, to note down 
his thoughts. It is in this way that he composed his cel^>ra« 
ted ^^ Praise of FoUtf" during a journey from Italy to 
England. 

Emsmus very early acquired a high reputation among 
scholars. 

• He was named Gerhard after his &ther. He translated tills JhMk 
maammto Latin (Desideiius,) and into Gveek (Evaamns.) 
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But die monks^ irritated by Iik^^Pfake of Folly/'^itt 
whkh he bad ttmied them to ridkole, rowed T^igeance 
agamst him. Courted by princes, he constantly excused him- 
self from their invitations; preferring* to gam his lirelihood 
ifrkh. Frobenius the printer, by correcting his proofe, to a life 
of luxury and favour in the splendid courts of Charles Y., of 
Henry YIII., and Francis I. ; or even to encircling his head 
with the cardinal's hat, which was offered to him.t 

From 1509 he taught at Oxford. In 1516 he came ta 
B4le, and in 1521 ixed his abode thera 

What was his influence on the Refermation ? 

It has been too much exalted by some, and too much depre- 
ciated by others. Erasmus never was, and never could have 
become, a Reformer ; but he prepared the way for othert. 
Not only did he in his time difiuate a love of learning and « 
spirit of inquiry and discussion which led much ^trther than 
he himself would follow, but, in addition to this, he w6s able, 
sheltered by the protection of great prelates and powerful 
princes, to unveil and combat tho vices of the Church by the 
most pungent satires. 

He did more ; not satisfied with attacking abuses, Erasmus 
laboured to recal divines from the scholastic theology to the 
study of the Holy Scriptures* ** The highest use of the revi* 
val of philosophy," said he, ** willbe to discover in the Bible 
lilie simple and pure Christianity." A noble saying! and 
would to Grod that the organs of the philosophy of our dajrs 
understood as well their proper duty. « I am firmly resolved,** 
said he again, « to die in the study of the Scripture. ^ In thaX 
h my joy and my peace." J " The sum of all Christian philo* 
st^hy," siaya he in another place, "is reduced to this: — to 
place all our hope in God, who, without our deserts, by grace^ 
gives us all things by Jesus Christ; to know that we are re- 
deemed by the death of his Son ; to die to the lasts (^ th$ 
* Eyir<.)/{ioy ficapiaf. Seven ecGtions of this book were loid in a ftnv 



t A principiboB facile mihi cm^ingieret ibitunft, nisi nuhi nimiin i^ 
dulcis esset libertas. (Epist. ad Piick.) 
I Ad Servatium. 
^ 9* 
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world ; and to walk confimnably to hk doctrine and 
pie ; not merely without doing wrong to any, buttloing good 
to all ; to bear with patience our trial in the hope of a future 
lecompence ; and finally to ascribe no honour to ourselves on. 
the score of our virtues, but to render praise to God for all our 
strength and works. And it is with this that man must be 
imbued until it becomes to him a second nature."* 

But Era^nus was not content with making so open a con- 
fession of the evangelic doctrine ; his labours did more than 
his words. Above all he rendered a most important aerviea 
to the truth by publishing his New Testament ; the first, and 
for a long time, the only critical edition. It appeared at Bile 
in 15 16, the year previous to the usual date of the Refonna* 
tion. He accompanied it with a Latin translation, whereiv 
he boldly corrected the Vulgate, and with notes, defending his 
corrections. Thus Erasmus did that for the New Testament 
which Reuchlin had done for the Old. 

Divines and learned men might thus read the word of 
God in the original language ; and at a later period they 
were enabled to recognise the purity of the doctrine of the 
Reformers. " Would to God," said Erasmus, in saidmg 
forth this work, " would to Grod it might bear as much firuk 
for Christianity as it has cost me labour and application." ' 
His wish was realized. In vain did the monks clamour 
against it. " He pretends to correct the Holy Ghost !" ^aidl 
they. The New Testament of Erasmus shed a brilliant light 
This great man also diflTused a taste for the word ctf God by 
his paraphrases of the Epistle to the Romans. The efifect of 
his studies went beyond his own intentions : Reuchlin and 
Erasmus gave the Scriptures to the learned ,* — Luther, to the 
people, 

Erasmus served as a stepping-stone to several othej». 
Many who would have taken alarm at evangelical trutha 
toought forward in all their energy and purity, sufieredthem* 

• Ad Joh. Slechtam, 1519. Hiec sunt animis hominum inddeaBdai 
•le, ut Vdut in naturun truueftnt (£r. Epp. i p. ^SO.) 
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$Ares to be drawn on by him, and became aflerwardi the most 
veslons actors in the Reformation. 

But die very causes that made him a fit instrument to pre- 
pare this great work, disqualified him for accomplishing it 
" Erasmus knows very well how to expose error," gaid Luther, 
<* but he does not know how to teach the truth." The Gospel 
of Christ was not the fire that kindled and sustained his life, 
' the centre around which his activity revolved. In him Chris- 
tianity was second to learning. He was too much influenced 
by vanity to acquire a decided influence over his contempo- , 
raries. He carefully weighed the eflfect that each step might 
have upon his own reputation. There was nothing that he 
liked better to talk about than himself arid his own glory. 
" The Pope," he wrote to an intimate friend, with a childish 
vanity, at the period when he declared himself the adversary 
of Luther, "the Pope has sent me a diploma full of good- 
will and honourable testimonials. His secretary declares that 
it is an unprecedented honour, and that-the Pope himself dic- 
tated it word for word." 

Erasmus and Luther are the representatives of two great" 
ideas relative to a Re^rmation,— of two great parties in their 
age, and iii all ages. The one class are men of a timid 
prudence ; the other those of active courage and resolution. 
These two great bodies of men existed at this period, and they 
Vere personified in these two illustrious heads. The former 
thought that the cuhivation of theological science would lead 
gradually and without violence to the Reformation of the 
Church. The more energetic class thought that the spread 
of more correct ideas amongst the learned would not put an 
end to the gross superstitions of the people, and that to. reform 
such or such an abuse was of little importance, so long as the 
life of the church was not thoroughly renovated. 

*• A disadvantageous peace," said Erasmus, " is better than 
Ihe most just war."* He thought,— (and how many Eras- 
muses have lived since that time, and are still living) he 

• * Malo hrnic, qualii qualis c»e,reniiii hamanamm Btalmn qutm novM 
neitari tumultus/' said Erasmua. 
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thought that a Reformation which should shake the, Chim^ 
would risk the overturning it ; he foresaw with terrp^ pai^- 
sions excited^ evil mingling every where with the little |:ood 
that might be done; existing institutions destroyed without 
others being substituted in their stead, and the vessel of the 
Church, letting in \y£^ter on every side, engulphed at last ia 
the raging billows. "They who let in the oc^n to new 
beds," said he, "are often deceived 'in the result of their toil: 
for the mighty element once admitted, stops not where they 
would have it stayed, but overflows wher^ it will, sprtading 
devastation around"* 

But the more courageous party was not at a loss for an 
answer. History had sufficiently proved that a candid exhi- 
bition of the truth, and a decided war against imposture, could 
alone ensure the victory. If they had used caution and 
political artifice, the Papal court would have extinguished the 
light in its first glimmerings. Had not gentler means been 
tried for ages? Had they not seen Council after Council 
convoked with the intention of reforming the Church ? All 
had been in vain. Why again try an experiment that had 
so often failed? 

Undoubtedly a thorough Reformation was not to be effected 
without violence. But when has any thing great or good 
appeared amongst men without causing some disturbance? 
Would not the fear of seeing evil mingling with good, if it 
were allowed, put a stop to the very noblest and noliest 
undertakings ? We must not fear the evil that may arise from 
general distui*bance,butwe must strengthen ourselves to resist 
and overcome it. 

Is there not, moreover, a marked diflference between the 
agitation which arises from human passions, and that which 
is wrought by the Spirit of God ? The former loosens the 
bonds of society, but the latter strengthens them. How 
erroneous was it to suppose, with Erasmus, that in the state 
in which Christianity then was, with that mixture of opposing 

* Semel adHwtmnn turn t$, fertor, qua destinunt admissor. (Er^pm 
Epp.Lp.953.) 
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^onents, of truth and errof, of life and death, a violent con- 
vulsion could possibly be avoided. Close if you can, the 
crater of Vesuvius when the contending elements are already 
agitating its bosom! The middle ages had witnessed more 
than one violent commotion, with an atmosphere less stormy 
than that existing at the time of the Reformation.^ We must 
not at such a moment think of arresting and repressing, but 
rather of directing and guiding. 

If the Reformation had not broke forth, who can estimate 
the ruin that would have ensued? Society a prey to a thou- 
sand destructive elements, without any regenerating or pre- 
serving principles, would have been frightfully subverted. 
Certainly, a Reformation such as Erasmus contemplated, and 
such as many moderate but timid men of our times still dream 
of, would have overturned Christian society. The people, de- 
prived of the light and piety which a true Reformation brought 
down even to the lowest ranks, abandoned to violent passion 
and a restless spirit of revolt, would have burst the chain like 
an enraged animal roused by provocation to uncontrollable fury. 

The Reformation was nothing less than the coming in of 
the Spirit of God among men, a regulating principle, placed 
by God upon the earth. It might, it' is true, move the ele- 
ments of ferment which are hidden in the human heart, but 
Grod triumphed over all. The evangelical doctrine, the truth 
of God, penetrating among the mass of the people, destroyed 
what was destined to be destroyed,— but every where strength- 
ened what was to be maintained. The effect of the Reforma- 
tion was to build up. Only prejudice could say that it low* 
ered. And it has been justly observed that the ploughshare 
might as well be accused of injuring the earth it breaks up 
only to prepare it for fruitfulness. 

The great maxim of ErasmuS was, "Give light, and the 
darkness will disperse of itself" The principle is good; 
Luther.acled upon it, But when the enemies of the light at* 
tempted to extinguish it, or to snatch the torch from him who 
bore it, was it fit that, from a love of peace, they should b^ 
•offered to do so? Wat it not a duty to resist th^ Wiekadr 
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. Erasmus was deficient in couraga But courage is as ne? 
cessary to effect a le^mation as to capture a city. Ther9 
was much timidity in his character. From his youth he trem« 
bled at the ip[iention of death. He took the most extraordinary 
care of his health. He would avoid, at any sacrifice, a place 
where contagion prevailed. His relish for the comforts of life 
surpassed even his vanity, and this was his reason for declin* 
iQg more than one brilliant offer. 

Thus it was diat he did not pretend to the part of a Refor- 
mer* " If the corrupted morals of the court of Rome require 
a great and speedy remedy," said he, " it is not for me, or 
such as me, to effect it."* He had none of that strength of 
feith which animated Luther. Whilst the latter was ever 
ready to lay down his life for the truth, Erasmus, with perfect 
ingenuousness, could say, " Let others affect martyrdom : for 
my part, I think myself unworthy of that honour.f I fear, 
if a tum«lt (irose, I should be like Peter in his fall." 

Erasmus, by his writings and discourses, had, more than 
any other person, hastened the Reformation; andyethetremt 
bled when h6 saw the tempest he had raised approaching. He 
would have given every thing to restore the former calm^ 
even with its heavy vapours. But it was too late, — the dam was 
broken down. It was no longer possible to stay the violence 
of the torrent that was at once to cleanse, and fertilise the world* 
Erasmus was powerful, so long as he was an Instrument ia 
God's hands. When he ceased to be that — he was nothing. 

In the result Erasmus knew not on which side to range him- 
self None pleased him, and he dreaded all. " It is dangerous 
to speak," said he, " and dangerous to be silent" In all greKt 
religious movements, there are such undecided characters,- — 
respectable in some things, but hindering the truth, and who, 
from a desire to displease no*one, displease all. 

What, we may ask, would become of truth, if God wer^ 
not to raise up in its defence more courageous charnpions ? 

* Ingens aliquod et presens remetHum, certe menrn noa art. (£& 
Spp. i p. €63.) 
t^EEgo SM non ftrtntior hoc honoie digrnuo. (IbidL) , 
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listm to the adticegivenby Entsmosto VigiHo; Zuichenii 
afterwards prosideoi of the superior court of Brnssels, as . 
to his deportment towards the sectaries, (for that was th^ 
name he gave to the reformers). <<My friendship for yoa 
makes me to desire that you should keep yourself quite clear 
of contagion of sects, and that you give them no ground to 
claim Zui<^iem as their own. If you approve their teachings 
at least, di^^semble your approval ; and, above all, never dis*- 
pate with them. A jurisconsult must be on his guard with 
these people, as a certain dying man eluded the devil. The 
devil asked him what he believed. The dying man, fearing 
that, if he confessed, he should be surprised in some here^y^ 
answered, 'What the Church beh'eves.' His interrogatof 
pressed him with the question, < What does the Church her 
lieve?' The other replied, 'What I believe?' Again, the 
devil, — ' And*what do you believe V and the dying man re- 
joined, ' What the Church believes.* "• 

So, the Duke George of Saxony, the moital enemy of 1m* 
ther, having received an equivocal answer to a question he 
had addressed to Erasmus^ exclaimed aloud, '< My dear Eras* 
mus, wash me the robe, if you can, without wetting it" Secun* 
dus Curio, in one of his works, depk^ts two heavens^ the Papal 
and the Christian. He found Erasmus in neither ; but per* 
ceived him incessantly wheeling in never ending eddies 
between both. 

Such was Erasmus. He wanted that 'liberty of heart* 
which makes truly free. How different would he have been, 
if he had given up himself to devote his soul to truth. But 
%fter trying to work some reforms, with the approbation of the 
heads of the Church, — after haying, for the sake of Rome, 
abandoned the Reformation, when he saw that the two could 
not walk together, — ^he lost all his influence with either. On 
the one side, his recantations could not repress the indignation 
of the fenatic partisans of Popery. They felt the injury he 
had done them, and never forgave it The monks poured 
forth abuse on him from their pulpits. They called him a se- 
* Eranni %irt. 374 
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eoiid Lueian, — a fox that had laid waste the- tm^rafd ^ the 
Lord. A doctor of Constaoce had the portrait of Erasmua 
htHigr up in his study, that he might spit in his &ce aa oflen as he 
pleased. 

And, on the other hand, Erasmns, forsaking the standard of 
the Gospel, fi)und himself deprived of the afiection and esteem 
of the noblest men of his age, and had doubtless to suffer the 
loss of those heavenly consolations which God sheds into the 
hearts of those who act as good soldiers of Christ. So at least 
it would seem from the bitter tears, painful vigils, disturbed 
rest, failure of appetite and loss of relish for literary pursuits, 
once his only, enjoyments, wrinkled forehead, sallow complex- 
ion, and dejected and sorrowful expression, that hatred of what 
he calls a cruel life, and desire of death which he described to 
his friends.* Poor Erasmus f 

The enemies oi Erasmus went a little beyond the truth, 
when they said, on the appearance of Luther, ^< Erasmus kid 
the egg) and Luther has hatched it."t 

The same signs of new life that were seen among the 
princes, the bishops, and the learned, were visible among men 
of the world, nobles, knights and warriors. The nobles -rf 
Germany played an important part in the Reformation. Ma- 
ny of the most illustrious sons of Germany formed a close 
alliance with literary men, and, inflamed with a zeal some- 
times indiscreet, made efforts to deliver their dependants from 
the yoke of Rome. 

Various causes would contribute to make friends to the 
Reformation among the nobles. Some, having frequented the 

^ Vigilis molests, soomus irrequietiis, cibu» insipidus 'onmis, ipBom 

^ooque musamin studium ips& frontis mes maestitia, YultiU 

palor, oculonim subtiistis dejectio .... (Erasm. Epp. 1. p. 1380.) 

t The works of Erasmus were edited by Jokn Leclerc, at Liege, in 
1703, in 10 vols. foKo. For his life, consult Burigny Vie d'Erasme, Paris, 
1757. A Mailer Leben des Erasmus— Hamb. 1838; and the life 
inserted by Leclerc in his " BUdiotheque C/unsie.** See also the able and 
hnpartial performance of M. Nisard (Revue des deux mondes) — jet M. 
Nisard seems to me to be mistaken in his estimate of LUther and 
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wkh which the learned were animated. Others, educated in 
&oble sentiments, had hearts open to the elevating doctrines of 
the Gospel. Many found in the Reformation a vague and 
chivalrous something to charm and captivate them. ,Othert, 
it must be owned, were influenced by ill will to the clergy, 
who had helped, under the rule of Maximilian, to deprive 
them of their ancient independence, and reduce them to sub- 
mission to their princes. Full of enthusiasm, they deemed the 
Reformation the prelude of a great political renovation ; they 
hoped to behold the Empiine emerge from the crib's with a 
i^laodour altogether unprecedented, and a better and more 
glorious state of things established in the world as much by 
the sword of chivalry as by the word of God.* 

Ulric de Hutten, snrnamed the Demosthenes of Germany 
from his philippics against the Papacy, forms, as it were, the 
imk which thai held united the knights and the men of lettera 
He was no less distinguished by his writings than by his mil- 
itary exploits. Descended from an anci^at family of Franco^ 
nia, he was sent, when eleven 3rears old, to the conv«it of 
Fulda, to become in due time a monk. But Ulric, who felt 
DO inclination for that vocation, fled (torn the convent in his 
sixteenth year, and repaired to the University of Cologne, 
where he devoted himself to the study of languages and 
poetry. At a later period he led a wandering life, was pre^ 
neat in 1513 at the siege of Padua, in the capacity of a com- 
mon soldier, saw Rome and all her abominations, and there 
sharpened the darts which he afterwards hurled against her. 

On his return to Germany, Htitten composed against Rome 
a writing entitled The Roman Trinitf. He there strips bare 
the disorders of that court, and shews the necessity of putting 
» forcible stop to its oppressions. "There are three things," 
•ays a traveller named Yadiscus, introduced in this ^ trac^ 

♦ Animus iagens et ferox, viribus pollens. Nam si consilia et conac 
his Hutteni non defecissent, quasi nervi copiarum, atque potentie, jam 
mutatio omnium rerum extitisset, et quasi orHs status pubiici fuisseC 
mnoM.-^Qamer, VUa MdandkoniU, 
TOL. X. 10 
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"which we commoBfy briag^ away wWi us itom Ronia^— -e 
bid conscience, a vitiated stomach* and a<i empty purse* 
There are three things which Rome does not believe in : the 
immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the dead, and hell. 
There are three things which Rome trades in: the grace of 
Christ, the dignities of the church, and women." — The last 
writing obliged Hotten to quit the court of the Archbishop of 
Mentz, where he was residing when be composed it 

When Reuchlin's afiair with the Dominicans made a noise, 
Hotten took the part of the learned doctor. One of his univer- 
sity acquaintances, Crotus Robianus and others, composed at 
that time the femous satire known by the name of " Letter 
of Obscure Men," which first af^peared in 1516, one year be- 
fore the theses of Luther. This writing was attributed espe* 
oially to Hotten, and it is very probable that he had a large 
share in its composition. In it the monks, who were the 
enemies of Reuchlin, and are exhibited as the authors of these 
letters, discourse of the afiairs of the time, and of theological 
subjects, in their mann^ and in barbarous Latin> They ad* 
dress to their correspondent Eratius, professor at Cologne, th^ 
most idiotic and useless questions ; they discover with the ut 
most simplicity their gross ignorance, incredulity, sup^rsUtioa* 
and low and vulgar spirit, and at the same time their pride^ 
and fanatical cmd persecuting zeal. They relate to him many 
of their low adventures and debaucheries, and many scandalous 
particulars of the conduct of Hochstraten, Pfeflbrkom, and 
other heads of their party. These letters are yery amusin(r» 
from their mixture of hypocrisy and stupidity : and the whole 
was so much to the life, that the Dominicans and Franciscans 
oi England received the writing with great approbation, and 
thought it to be really composed In the principles and for tha 
defence of their order. A prior of Brabant, in his credulous 
simplicity, bought a large number of copies, and sent them as 
presents to the most distinguished of the Dominicans. The 
monks, more and more irritated, importuned LeoX. for a 
severe bull against all who should dare to read these letters ; 
but that pontiff refused theoL They were compelled to e» 
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ictr4 the general ridicule, and to suppress their angler. No 
work ever struck a more terrible Wow at the piUars of Popery** 
Btit it was not by ridicule and satke that the Gospel was or- 
dained to triumph. If its friends had continued their progress 
m these wajrs ; — if the Reformation, instead of attacking error 
with the weapons of God, had had recourse to the spirit of 
mockery, — ^its cause had been lost Linear loudly condemned 
tbese satires. ^ One of his acquaintances having sent him one, 
entitled " The Burthen of the Petition of Pasquin." " The 
absurdities you have sent me " said he, " appear to be the 
production of an illreguktted -mind. I have shewn them (so 
aooie friends, and they all formed the same opinkm of them." 
And in reference to the same work, he wrote to another of his 
correspondents. ^ This petition seeoMS to me a freak of the 
^same buffoon who wrote the Letters of Obscure Men. 1 aj^ 
prove his design, but not his performance ; for he deals only 
in reproachful and insulting language."* This judgment 
may be thought severe, but it shows the spirit of Luther, and 
how he arose above his contemporaries. — Yet it must be 
added that he did not always follow these wise maxims. 

Ulric, hekkg obliged to renounce the protection of the 
Archbishop of Mentz, courted the Aivour of Charles V, who 
was then at variance with the Pope. 

He repaired to Brussels, where Charles held his court 
But, far from gaining any advantage, he learned that the 
Pope had required the Emperor to send him bound hand 
and f^ot to Rome. The inquisitor Hochstraten, the perse- 
cutor of Reuchlin, was one of those charged with the- office 
of bringing him to trial Indignant that his enemies should 
hate dared to make such a demand of the Emperor, Ulric 
quitted Brabant Just outside Brussels he met Hochstrataa 
on die road. The terrified inquisitor fell upon his knees 
and commended his soul to God and the saints. " No," said 
the knight ; " I will not soil my weapon with thy blood 1" 
He gave Him some strokes with the flat of his sword, and 
tUowed him to pass unhurt. 

* Latheri Epp. i. p 37, 38. 
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Hatten sought refkge in the Castle of Ebembur^, wker# 
Francis of Sickingen oflfefed tai asylum to all who were per- 
secuted by the Ultramontaneis. It was there that his zeal, 
panting for the enfranchisement of his nation, dictated those 
remarkable letters addressed to Charles V., Frederic the 
elector of Saxony) Albert archbishop of Mentz, and the prin- 
ces and nobility, which place him in the first rank of orators. 
There he composed all those writings, defined to be read and 
comprehended by the common people, which spread through* 
out the German population a horror of Rome and a love of 
liberty. Devoted to the cause of the Reformer, his design 
was to lead the nobles to take up arms in favour of the Got* 
pel, and to rush sword in hand on that Rome which Luther 
aimed to destroy only "by the word and invincible power of 
the truth. * 

And yet, in the midst of all this warlike exultation, it is 
delightful to find in Hatten kind and considerate feelings. At 
the death of his parents, he gave up to his brothers all the 
property of the family, though he was the eldest son, and even 
begged them not to write to him nor send him any money, 
lest, notwithstanding their innocence, they should be exposed 
to the malice of his enemies, and fall with him into the pit. 

If truth cannot acknowledge him as one of her children, 
for she ever walks in company with holiness of life and chari« 
ty of heart, she will at least accord to him an honourdble 
mention as one of the most formidable enemies of error.* 

The same may be said of Francis of Sickingen, his illn^^ 
trious friend and protector. This noble knight, whom many 
of his contemporaries judged worthy of the Imperial crown, 
shines in the foremost rank of the warlike antagonists of Rome. 
Though delighting in the noise of battles, he was full of ar- 
dour for learning, and veneration for its professors. At the 
head of an army which threatened Wtlrtemberg, he com« 
matided that in case Stutgard should be taken by assault, the 
house and property of the distinguished scholar, John Reuch- 

• Htiiten^ works have been published at Berlin by Mvmchen, 180S 
to 1626, in 5 ▼()]•. 8va 



Ik, fthoold be req^eeted. He afterwards i&Tked him to ide 
cans^, embraced him, and tendered him bia asristaoee in the 
eoirtest between him and the monks of Cobgoe. Chivalry 
had for a long time prided itself in despising learning: The 
period we are retracing presents a new spectacle. Under the 
ponderous cuirasses of Siokingen and Hatten, weperceive 
that new morement of the general intelligence tKen every 
where beginning to make itself fek. The Reformation gave 
to the world as its fir^ fruits, warriors who were friends of the 
arts ami of peace. ^ 

HQtten^during his residence at the castle of Sickingen, n&sa 
his return from Brussels, encouraged the brave knight to study 
the evangelic doctrine, and explained to him the main trutlM 
<m which it is based. "And is there any man," exclaimed 
Sickingen in astonishment, " that dares seek to overturn such 
a doctrine 1 Who dares to attempt k V* 

Several who were at a later period distinguished as Re- 
formers found a refuge in his castle. Among others Martin 
Bucer, Aquila, Schweb^ (Ecolampadius ; so that Ha^ea^ 
with some reason, designated Ebemburg the " house of the 
just" GScolampadius preached, according to his custom^ 
every day at the castle. Nevertheless the warriors there col- 
lected were ere long weary of hearing so much of the mild 
virtues of Christianity ; the sermcms were too long for themi 
though (Ecolampadius did his best to be brief They, how- 
ever, came every day to church, but it was merely to hear the 
benediction, or to make a short prayer, so that (Ecolampadius 
was used to exdaun, "Alas! the word is here sown upon 
rocks." 

Soon after, Sickingen, wishing to help the cause of troth 
in his own &shion, declared war against the Archbishop ni 
Treves, "to open a door," as he said, " for the Gospel." It 
was in vain that Luther, who had then appeared, dissuaded ^ 
him from it ; he attacked Treves with ^v^ thousand horse and 
a thousand foot The courageous Archbishop, assisted by 
di^ Palatine and the Landgrave of Hesse, compelled him to 
retreat In the spring foUowing, the allies besi^ed him kl 

10* 
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his castle of Lan&tein. After a bloody assdult^ Sickmgim 
was obliged to retire : he was mortally wounded. The three 
princes penetrated into the fortress, and passing' through its 
apartments, found the lion-hearted knigh^ in a rauh, stretched 
on his death bed. He put forth his hand to the Palatini 
without seeming to notice the princes who accompanied him. 
But they overwhelmed him with questions and reproaches; 
"Leave me in quiet," said he, "for I must now prepare to 
answer to a greater Lord than ye." When Luther heard of 
his death, he exclaimed, " The Lord is just but wonderful 1 It is 
not by the sword that he will have his gospel propagated." 

Such was the melancholy end of a warrior who, as Emper* 
ior, or as an Elector, might perhaps have raised Germany ta 
a high degree of glory, but who, confined within a narrow 
circle, expended uselessly the great powers with which he was 
gifted. It was not in the tumultuous minds of these warriort 
that diving truth came to fix her abode. It was not by their 
arms that the truth was to prevail ; and God by bringing to 
aoiight the mad projects of Sickingen, confirmed anew the 
testimony of St. Paul, " The wwpons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God." 

Another knight, Harmut of Cronberg, the friend of Hotten 
and Sickingen, appears, however, to have had more wisdom 
and knowledge of the truth. He wrote with much mod- 
esty to Leo X urging him to restore his temporal power to 
fcim to whom it belonged, namely, to the Emperor. Address* 
jng his subjects as a father, he endeavoured to explain to them 
tke doctrines of the Gospel, and exhorted them to faith, obe- 
dience and trust in Jesus Christ, " who," added he, " is the 
sovereign Lord of all." He resigned to the Emperor a pension 
of two hundred ducats, "because he would no longer 8erv« 
one who gave ear to the enemies of the truth." And we find a 
saying of his recorded which places him in our judgt 
ment, above Hatten and Sickingen : " Our heavenly teach- 
er, the Holy Ghost, can, when he pleases, teach us in one 
hour much more of the faith of Christ, than oouM be learnt 
Bi ten years at the University of Paris.'' 
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. M^tvven^f thorn who cmly 1<m^ £^ tfaje fijaids of die^Jlo- 
fiurmatm on the steps of throoes,* or in eathedj^als and adid- 
emies, and who suppose it had no friends anxuigst the people^ 
mj^ greatly mistaken. Qod^ who was preparing the hearts of 
t^ wise and powerful, was also preparing amongst the lowest 
of the people many simple and humhle men^ who were one 
day to become the promoters of his truth. The history of 
those times shews the excitement that prevailed among the low* 
er classes. There were not only many young men who' rose 
to fill the highest offices in the Church, but there were men 
who continued all their lives employed in the humblest occu* 
pations, who powerfully contributed to the revival of Christian- 
ity. We relate some circumstances in the life of one of them. 
He was ihe son of a tailor named Hans Sachs, and was 
bom at Nuremberg, the 5th November, 1494. He was 
named Hans (John) ailer his father, and had made some pro- 
gress in his studies, when a severe illness obliging him to 
abandon them, he applied himself to the trade of a shoemaker. 
Young Hans took advantage of the liberty this humble pro- 
fession afforded to his mind to search into higher subjects bet- 
cer suited to his inclination. Since music had been banished 
from the (^stles of the nobles, it seemed to have sought and 
found aii asylum amongst the lower orders of the merry cities 
of Germany. A school for singing was held in the church 
of Nuremberg. The exercises in which young Hans joined 
opened his heart to religious impressions, and helped to ex* 
cite in him a taste for poetry and music. However, the 
young man's genius could not long be confined within the 
^Valls of a workshop. He wished to, see that world of which 
he. had read so much in books, of which his companions had 
told him so much, and which his youthful imagination peo- 
pled with wonders. In 1 5 1 1 , he took his bundle on his should-r 
ers, €md set out, directing his course towards the south. The 
young traveller, who met with merry companions on his 
road, students who were passing through the country, and 
many dajogerous attractions, soon felt within himself a lear- 



fill Struggle. The Iittts of life and his holy resoltitiotis eon* 
tended for the mastery. Trembling for the issue, he fled and 
sought refuge in the little town of Wels, in Austria, (1513,) 
where he lived in retirement, nnd in the cultivation of the Gne 
arts. The Emperor Maximilian happened to pass through 
the town with a brilliant retinue. The young poet was car- 
ried away by the splendour of this court. The prince received 
hin^ into his hunting establishment, and Hans again forgot 
his better resolutions in the joyous chambers of the paJace of 
Inspruck. But again his conscience loudly reproached him. 
The young huntsman laid aside his glittering uniform, set 
out, repaired to Schwartz, and afterwards to Munich. It was 
there, in 1514, at the age of twenty, he sang his first hymn, 
" to the honour of God," to a well known chaunt. He was 
loaded with applause. Every where in his travels he had 
occasion to notice numerous and melancholy proois of the 
abuses under which religion was labouring. 

On his return to Nuremberg, Hans settled in life, married, 
and became the father of a family. When the Reformation 
burst forth, he lent an attentive ear. He clung to that holy 
book which had already become dear to him as a poet, and* 
, which he now no longer searched for pictures and music, but 
for the light of truth. To this sacred truth he soon dedica- 
ted his lyre. From a humble workshop, situated at one of 
the gates of the imperial city of Nuremberg, proceeded sounds 
that resounded through all Germany, preparing the minds of 
men for a new era, and every where endearing to the people 
the great revolution which was then in progress. The spiritu- 
al songs of IJans Sachs,'Jiis' Bible in verse, powerfully assist- 
ed this work. It would perhaps be difficult to say to which 
it was most indebted, ^he Prince Elector of Saxony, Adminis- 
trator of the Empire, or the shoemaker of Nuremberg! 

There was at thj? time something in every class of society 
that presaged a Reformation. In every quarter signs were 
manifest, and events were pressing forward that threatened to 
overturn the work of ages of darkness, and to bring about 
"a new order of things.** The light discovered in that age 
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bad communicated to all connfries, widi inconceivable rapidi« 
ty, a maltitude of new ideas. The minds of men, which had 
slept for so many ages, seemed resolved to redeem by their ac- 
tivity the time they had lost To have left th^m idle and 
without nourishment, or to have offered them no other food 
than that which had long sustained their languishing exis- 
tence, would have shown great ignorance of human nature. 
The mind of man saw^ clearly what was, and what was com- 
ing, and surveyed with daring eye the inmiense gulph that 
separated these two worlds. Great princes were seated upon 
the throne, the ancient colossus of Rome was totteiing under 
its own weight ; the , by^gone spirit of chivalry was leaving 
the world, and giving place to a new spirit which breathed at 
the feame time from the sanctuaries of learning and from the 
dwellings of the common people. The art of printing had 
given wings to the wriUen word, which carried it, like certain 
seeds, to the most distant regions. The discovery of the In- 
dies enlarged the boundaries of the world Every thing pto- 
claimed a mighty revolution at hand. 

But whence was the stroke to come that should throw down 
the ancient edifice, and call up a new structure from the ruins? 
No one could answer this question. Who had more wisdom 
than Frederic? Who had more learning than Reuchlin? 
Who had more talent than Era^nus? Who had more wit 
and energy than Hiitten? Who had more courage than 
Sickingen? Who had more virtue than Cronberg? And 
yet it was neither Frederic, nor Reuchlin, nor Era8mus,-nor 
Hdtten, nor Sickingen, nor Cronberg. Learned men, prin- 
ces, warriors, the Church itself, all had undermined some of 
the old foundations ; but there they ha4 stopped : and no where 
was seen the hand of power that was to be God's instrument 

However, all felt that it would soon be seen. Some pre- 
tended to have discovered in the stars sure indications of its 
appearing. Some, seeing the miserable state of religioii, 
foretold the near approach of Antichrist Others, on the oon- 
tranr, presaged some reformation at hand. The world wis 
in expectation. Luther appeared. 
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All things were ready. (W who prepares his work for 
ages, accomplishes it, when his time is come, by the feeblest 
instruments. It is the method of God's providence to eflect 
great results by inconsiderable means. This law, which 
pervades the kingdom of nature, is discerned also iir the history 
of mankind. God chose the Reformers of the Church from 
the same condition, and worldly circumstances, from whence 
he had before taken the Apostles. He chose them from that 
faumbb class which, though not the lowest, can hardly be 
said to belong to the middle ranks. Every thing was thus to 
make manifest to the world that the work was not of man, but 
of God. The reformer, ZwTngle, emerged from a shepherd's 
hut among the Alps : Melancthon, the great theologian of 
Che-Reformation, from an armourer's workshop ; and Luther 
from the cottage of a poor miner. 

The opening period of a man's life, — that in which his 
natural character is formed and developed under the hand of 
God, — ^is alwayl important. It is especially so in Luther^ 
career. The whole Reformation was thera 

The different phases of this work succeeded each other itt 
die mind of him who was to be the instrument for it, before it 
WIS publicly accomplished in the world. The knowledge 
of the Reformation effected in the heart of Luther himself it, 
in truth, the key to the Reformation of the Church. It if 
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fftif hy ^ftodymg the work m the individual, that we can 
compr^end the general work. They who neglect the former^ 
will know hut the form and exterior signs of the latter. Thejr 
may gain knowledge of certain Events and results, hut they 
will never compr^end the^intrinsic nature of that renovation; 
ibr the principle of life that was the soul of it will remain 
unknown to them. Let us then study the Reformation of 
Luther himself, hefore we contemplate the facts that changed 
the state of Christendom. 

John Luther, the son of a peasant of the village of Mora, 
near Eisenach, in the county of Mansfield, in Thuriogia, de- 
scended from an ancient and widely-i^read family of humUe 
peasairtry,* married the daughter of an inhabitant of Neustadt, 
in the bishopric of Wurzburg, named Margaret Lindemann. 
The new married couple left Eisenach, and went to settle in 
the little town of Eisleben, in Saxony. 

Seckendorff relates, on the testimony of Relhan, the super* 
intendant of Eisenach in 1601, that the mother of Luther, 
thinking her time was not near, had gone to the fair of Eisle- 
ha^ and that there, she was brought to bed of her son. Not- 
withstanding the credit that is due to Seckendorff, this fact does 
Aot seem well authenticated ; indeed it is not alluded to by any^. 
cf the oldest historians of Luther ; moreover, the distance 
from Mora to Eisleben must be about twenty-four leagues,-— 
a journey not likely to have been undertaken in the state in 
which Ljither's mother then was, for the sake of going to a 
fiiir; and lastly, the testimony of Luther himself appears to 
contradict this assertion.* 

John Luther was a man of upright' character, diligent in 
his business, open-hearted, and possessing a strength of pur- 
pose bordering upon obstinacy. Of more cuhivated mind than 
the generality of his class, he read much. Books were then 

• Veitufl ftmilia est et late propagata mediocrimn hominum. (Melanc 
Vit Luth.) 

t Eg» xuttm ram in Eiileben bsptkatusqiie apod Sanctum Petnim 
ibidem.— ^arentei mei de prope Iwnaeo iHuc migtarunt (L. £^ i. pi 

wo.) 
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tare ; but John did not neglect any oppoitimity of proemfag 
them. They were his recreation in the intervals of fest^tlnr 
bis severe and assiduous labours allowed him* IVfergaret pos- 
sessed those virtues which adorn good and pious women. 
Modesty, the fear of <9od, and devotion, especially nwrked 
her character. She waa considered by the motl^rs of £inu- 
lies in the place wl^re she resided, as a model worthy of 
their imitation* 

It is not precisely known how long the new-marrisd cou- 
ple had been settled at Eisleben, whai, on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, at 11 o'clock in the evening, Margaret gave birth to a 
son. Melancthon often questioned the mother of his friend at 
to the time of her son's birth. " I well remember the day 
and the hour," replied she; " but I am not certain about the 
year." But James, the brother of Luther, an honest and up- 
right man, said that, acpording to the opinion of all the hmi- 
ly, Martin was born in the year of our Lord 1483, on the 
10th of November. It was the eve of St Martin.t The 
first thought of his pious parents was to devote to God, by the 
rite of baptism, the child that had been sent them. The neA 
day, which was Tuesday, the father, with joy and gratitude, 
carried his son to St. Peter's church. It was there he received 
the seal of his dedication to the Lord. They named him 
Martin, in memory of the day. 

Little Martin was not six months old, when his parents left 
Eisleben, to go to Mansfeld, which is only five Wgues dje- 
tant. The mines of Mansfeld were then much celebrated. 
John Luther, an industrious inan, feeling that he should per- 
haps be called upon to bring up a numerous family, hoped to 
get a better livelihood there for himself and his children. It 
was in this towji that the understanding and physical powers 
of young Luther vrere first developed ; it was there that his 
activity began to display itself; — there he began to speak' and 
act The plains of Mansfeld, the banks of the Vipper, v^ere 

« Intuebanttirqiie in eam eetene honeits muliflras, ut in ezenqplar 
vixtmimi^Melane^oii Vita Liitheii) 
t Mels^cth. Vita Lutheri. ' 
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Ae theatre of his first sports with the children of die neigh- 
botirlKK>d. 

The early years of their abode at Mansfeld were full of dif- 
ficulty for the worthy John and his wife. They lived at first 
In oxtreme ^verty. "My parents " said the Reformer, " wer^ 
Tery poor. My father was a woodcutter, and my mother has 
often carried the wood on her back, that she might earn where- 
with to bring us children up. They endured the hardest labour 
for our sakes." The example of parents whom he reverenced, 
and the habits they trained him to, very early accustomed Lu- 
fer to toil and irugal fare. How often ma^ Martin, Tdien a 
child have accompanied hi» mother to the wood, and made 
up and brought to her his little faggot. 

There are blessings promised to the labour of the righteous [ 
and John Luther experienced their reality. He gradually 
made his way, and established at Mansfeld two small furnacei? 
for iron. By the side of these forges little Martin grew up^ — J 
and Ti was with the earnings of this industry that his firthef 
was afterwards able to place him at school. " It was from a! 
ffiiner's fireaade," sap the worthy Mc^hesius, " that one whrf 
waa destined to recast Tital Chtistianity Was t(& go forth : — att 
expression of Gkid's purpose, by his means, to cleanse the son# 
of Levi, and refine them as gold in His fUmace."* Respected 
Iqr all for his uprightness, irreproachable conduct, and good 
cense, he was mk^ one of the council of Mansfold, the chief 
Iowa of the district so called. ClrGmnscanoes of too patching 
vmA might' have weighed down their child's spirit f while 
comparatively easy etrcumstancea would dilate his heart dndf 
zaise his character. 

John took advantoge of his new appointment, to court the^ 
ioeiety he pruned. He paid great attention to the learnedT, 
and often invited to hk tab^ the eeclesitetics and schoolmaster^ 
of the place. H» house afibrded a sample of those Social me^ 
iogaofoittzens that did honour to Germany iirthe beginningf 
of the 16th century. It was a kind of mirror, to which can^e, 

* Dmmb miuft* dbt^ gtMie^ Sdunclzer ( B latiitw rf oi;' 

1565, p.,3.) 

▼OL. I. H 
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and wherem were rented, ike numerous subjects vhick sue* 
cesaiyely took possession of the agitated stage of the times. 
The child derived advantage from this. Doubtless the sight 
of these men, to whom so much respect was sboiyn in his father's 
house, excited in the heart of young Martin the ambitious de- 
sire that he himself might one day be a schoolmaster or man 
of learning. 

As soon as he was old enough to receive instruction, his pa* 
rents endeavoured to communicate to him iMe knowledge ot 
God, to train him in His fear, and form him to the practice of 
the Christian virtues. They applied the utmost care to thk 
earliest dome^ education.* But their solicitude was not coa- 
fined to this instruction. 

His &ther, desiring to see him acquire the elements of that 
kaming for which he had so much esteem, invoked upon him 
the blessing of God, and sent him to school. Martin was then 
a little child. His lather and Nicholas Emler, a young man 
of Mansfeld, o&en carried him in their arms to the house of 
George Emilius, and came again to fetch him. Years afier- 
wards, Emler married Luther's sister. Fifty years later, the 
Reformer reminded the aged Nicolas of this touching mark of 
afiection received in his childhood, and cmnmmnorated it on 
die blank leaves of a book presented to this old friend.t 

The piety of his parents, their active turn of mind and ^ricl 
virtue, gave to the boy a happy impulse, aad helped to ibrm 
IB liim a habit of seriousness and appUcation. In those days 
it was the practice to use chastisements and fear as the aain 
Bnpulses in education. Margaret, although she sometimea 
approved the too great severit^f her husband, ofien Ripened her 
maternal arms to Martin, and comforted him in his te^rs. 
Tet she herself overstepped the precept of that wisdom wUeh 
1^ as that he who loves his child will chastise him early. 
The resolute character of the child gave Sequent occasion for 
ccgrrection and reprimand. << My parents," said Luther in after 

' * Ad tgiiilionMii et timorem Del doiiieitio& institationa 

^Bfigmter admieleeeriuit-^^CMebncth. vm LaUk) 
t WaUhen N^chnchten. 
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Hfe, <<^eat6dinecriieUyi8QdiiitIbec«o«ye]74imfil; omday 
for a mere trifie my mother whipped me till the blood came. 
They truly thought they were doing right ; but they had no 
disceroment of character, which is yet ab9oluleIy aeceesary, 
that we may know when, <»i whom, and how, puniahment 
ahould be inflicted."* 

At school the poor child was treated with equal severity. 
His master flogged him fifteen times in one day. ^<It ii 
righty" said Laither, relatii^ this fiict, <<it is right to punish 
chiklren, but at the same time we must leve them." With 
such an education Luther early learned to despise the attract 
tions of a self-indulgent life. It is a just remark of one of his 
earliest biographers, that "that which is to become great 
must begin in small things ; and if children are from their 
« yoi^h brought up with too much daintiness and care, they a;e 
injured for the rest of their lives." 

. MaiUn learned something at school He was taught the 
heads of the Catechism, the Ten Commandments, the Apos« 
ties' Creed, the Lord's Prayer, some hynms, some forms oi 
prayer, a Latin Grammar composed in the fourth century by 
Donatus, master of St. Jerome, and which, improved by Remi- 
gius a French monk, in the eleventh century, was for a long 
while in great repute in the schools; he also read the Cisio 
Janus, a singular calendar, composed in the tenth or eleventh 
centi»ry;-^in a word all that was studied in the Latin, school 
of Mansfield. 

But it appears that the child was not yet led to Qod. The 
only religious feeling that he then manifested was that of fear. 
Every time that he heard Christ spoken of he turned pale 
with terror; for he had hem represented to him only as an 
angry judge. t This servile fear, which is so far removed 
J^om true religion, perhaps prepared his mind for the good 
tidings of the gospel, and for that joy which he afterwards felt 
when he learned to know Christ as meek and towly of heart, 

* Sed non poterant discemere ingenia secundum qvm esseolt temfiek 
itnde correctiones. (L. 0pp. W. xxu. p. 1785.) 
t] 
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J(^ Luttier, la coftfomntj wkli his predilection^, resol /&i. 
to maike his son a scholar. That new world of light and 
Science whkb was every where produeing vagwe excitenient, 
reached even to the cottage of the miner of Mansfeld, and ex- 
cited the ambition of Martin's father. The r^niarkahle charac- 
ter, and persevering^ applicaticm of his son, made John conceive 
the highest hopes of his success. Therefore, when Martin 
was fourteen years of age, in 1497, his fether came to the re- 
solution of parting from him, and sending him to the school of 
the Franciscans at Magdeburg. Margaret was obliged to 
yiekl to this decision, and Martla made preparations for kar- 
mg his piatemal roof; 

Amongst the young people of Mansfeld, there was one 
named John Reinecke, the son ^ a respectable burgher. 
Bribrtin and John, who had be^ schoolfellows, in early child*- • 
hood, had contracted a friendship which lasted to the end of 
their lives. The two boys set out together for Magdeburg. 
It was at that pkce, when separated from their families, thai 
they drew closer the bonds of their friendship. 

Magdeburg was like a new world to Martin. In the midst 
of numerous privations, (for he had hardly enough to subsist 
on,) he observed and listened. Andreas Proles, a provincisS 
of the Augustine order, was then preaching with great zeal 
the necessity of reforming Religion and the Church. Per- 
haps these discourses deposited in the soul of the youth the 
earliest germ of the thoughts which a later period unfoMed. 

This was a severe apprenticeship for Luther. Oast upon 
the world at fourteen, without friends or protectors, he trem- 
bled in the presence of his masters, and in his play hours ho^ 
and some children, as poor as himself with difficulty begged 
their bread. " I was accustomed," says he, " with my com- 
panions to beg a little food to supply our wants. One day 
about Christmas time, we were going all together through 
the neighbouring villages, from house to house, singing in 
copcert the usual carols on the infant Jesus born at BethleheuL 
We stopped in front pf a peasant's house which stood d^ached 
from the rest, at the extr^nity of the villaga TImT 
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{Maiii^ OS mg our ChriMmas carols, came out with somt 
food whkh lie meant to give us, and asked in a rougfh loud 
▼oice, * Where are you, boys V Terrified at these words, we 
ran away as &st as we could. We had no reascm to fear, for 
the peasant oCered us this assistance in kincbess; but our 
hearts were no doubt become fearful irom the threats and ^- 
ranny which the masters &en used towards their scholars, so 
that we were seized with sudden fright At last, however, as 
the peasant still continued^to call after us, we stopped, forgot 
our fears, ran to him, and received the food that he offered us* 
It is thus," adds Luther, ^' that we tremble and fiee when our 
•conscience is guiky and alarmed. Then we are afraid even 
^the help that is offered us, and^f dioee who are our friend^ 
and wish to do us good."* 

A year had scarcely elapsed, when John and Margaret, 
hearing what difficulty their son found in supporting himself 
at Magdeburg, sent him to Eisenach, where there was a celo- 
hrated school, and al which place they had relations, f They 
had other i;hildren, and though their t:ircumstances were much 
improved, they ^oidd not maintajn their son in a city where 
he was a stranger. The unremitting labours of John Luther 
«ould do no more than support the family at Mansfeld. He 
^oped that when Martin got to Eisenach he would find it 
easier to earn bis iivmg. But he was not more fortunate 
there than he had been at Magdeburg. His relations who 
lived in the town did not trouhle themselves about him, or 
perhaps they were very poor and could not give him any as- 
sistance. 

. When the young scholar was pressed with hunger, he was 
obliged, as at Magdeburg, to go with his school-fellows and 
sing in the streets to «am a morsd of bread. This custom of 
Luthefs time is still preserved in many towns iti Germany* 
These young people's voices sometimes form a most harmo- 
nious concert OAen the poor modest boy, instead of bread, 

« Latheri C^pera (Walch.) u. 3347. 

f lienaoiun «uin {wn« totam pwrraitelam meam habet. (L. Epp. L 
'^390.) 

n* 
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received nothing but harsh words. ^ More than once, over* 
whelmed with sorrow, he shed many tears in secret ; he couM- 
not look to the future without trembling. 

One day, in particular, after having been repulsed from 
three houses, he was about to return festing to his lodging, 
when having reached the Place St George, he stood before 
the house of an honest burgher, motionless, and lost in painful 
reflections. Must he, for want of bread, give up his studies, 
and go to work with his father in thiB mines of Mansfeld? 
Suddenly a door opens, a woman appears on the threshold : — 
it is the wife of Conrad Cotta, a daughter of the burgomaster 
of Eilfeld.* Her name was Ursula. The chronicles of 
Eisenach call her " the pious Shunamite," in remembrance 
of her who so earnestly entreated the prophet Elijah to eat 
bread with her. This christian Shunamite had more than 
once remarked young Martin in the assemblies of the feithful ; 
she had been efi^cted by the sweetness of his voice and his ap- 
parent devotion.t She had heard the harsh words with which 
the poor scholar had been repulsed. She saw him over- 
whelmed with sorrow before her door; she came to his 
assistance, beckoned him to enter, and supplied his urgent 
wants. 

Conrad approved his wife's benevolence ; he even found so 
much pleasure in the society of young Luther, that, a few daj^ 
afterwards, he took him to live in his house. From that mo- 
ment he no longer feared to be obliged to relinquish his 
studies. He was not to return to Mansfeld, and bury the ta- 
lent that Qod had committed to his trust ! God had opened 
the heart and the doors of a christian family at the very mo- 
ment when he did not know what would become of him. 
This event disposed his soul to that confidence in God, which 
at a later period the severest trials could not shake. 

In the house of Cotta, Luther lived a very different life 
from that which he had hitherto done. He enjoyed a tranquil 

* Lisgk's ReiBegefldt Luth. 

tDiew^, «ie umb seined Singen und hei^dien Qcbets wilkii. 
(Matheihif, p. 3.) 
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existence, exempt from care and want ; his mind became more 
cahn, his disposition more cheerful, his heart more enlarged. 
His whole nature was awakened by the sweet beams of char- 
ily, and began to expand into life, joy, and happiness. Hii 
prayers were more fervent; his thirst for learning became 
more ardent ; and lie made rapid progress in his studies. 

To literature and science he united the study^of the arts; 
for the arts also were then advancing in Germany. The - 
men whom God designs to influence their contemporaries, are 
themselves at flrst influenced and led by the tendencies of the 
age in which they live.' Luther learned to play on the flute 
and on the lute. He often accompanied his flne alto voice 
with the latter instrument, and thus cheered his heart in his 
hours of sadness. He also took pleasure in expressing by his 
melody his gratitude to his adoptive mother, who was very 
fond of music. He himself loved this art even to his old age, 
and composed the words and music of some of the most beau- 
tiful German hymns. 

Happy times for the young man ! Luther always looked 
back to them with emotion I and a son of Conrad having gone 
many years after to study at Wlttemberg, when the poor scholar 
of Eisenach had become the learned teacher of his age, he 
joyfully received him at his table and under his roof He 
wished to repay in part to the son what he had received from 
(he father and mother. 

' It was when memory reverted to the Christian woman who 
had supplied him with bread when every one else repulsed 
him, that he uttered this memorable saying: "There is no- 
thing sweeter than the heart of a pious woman." 

But never did Luther feel ashamed of the time, when, press- 
ed by hunger, he sorrowfully begged the bread necessary for 
the support of life and the continuance of his studies. So far 
from this, he thought with gratitude on the extreme poverty 
of his youth. He considered it as one of the means that God 
had made use of to make him what he afterwards became, and 
he. thanked him for it The condition of poor childrea who 
were obliged to letd die same kind of life, touched, him to the 
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heart. " Do not despise," said he, " the boys who try to earn 
their bread by chauoting before your door, * bread for the lore 
of God,' Partem propter Deum. I have done the same. It 
is true that in later years my father maintained me at the Uni- 
versity of Erfurth, with much love and kindness, supporting 
me by the sweat of his brow ; but at one time I was only a 
poor mendicant And now by means of my pen, I have suc- 
ceeded so well, that I would not change fortunes with the 
Grand Seignor himself I may say more ; if I were to be 
offered all the po^essions of the earth heaped one upon an- 
other, I would not take them in exchange for what I possesa 
And yet I should never have known what I do, if I had not 
been to school, and been taught to write." Thus did this 
great man acknowledge that these humble beginnings were 
the origin of his glory. He was not afraid of reminding his 
readers that that Voice whoso accents electrified the Empire 
and the world, had not very long before begged a morsel of 
bread in the streets of a petty town. The Christian takes 
•.pleasure in such recollections, because they remind him that it 
is in God alone that he is permitted to glory. 

The strength of his understanding, the liveliness of his 
imagination, and his excellent memory, enabled him in a short 
time to get the start of all his fellow students.* He made es- 
pecially rapid progress in the dead languages, in rhetoric, and 
in poetry. He wrote sermons, and made verses. Cheerful, 
obliging, and what is called good-hearted, he was beloved by 
vhis masters and his companions. 

Amongst the professors, he was particularly attached to Jolm 
Trebonius, a learned man, of an agreeable address, and who 
bad that regard for the young which is so encouraging to 
them. Martin had observed that when Trebonius came into 
the school-room he took off his hat and bowed to the scholars; 
a great condescension in those pedantic times. This had pleas- 
ed the young man. He began to perceive that he himself was 
something. The respect paid him by his master had raised 

9- Cmnque ct vis ingenii acenrfana esset, et imprimii ad eloquentiam 
idaiea) ceMttr aqotl^Kia siiU pr«curnt.--(Mdaneth. VHa Loth.) 
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the scholar in his own estimation. The colleagues of Tre- 
bonius, whose custom was diflferent, having one day ezpressea 
their astonishment at this extreme condescension, he answered 
them ; — and his answer made an impression on young Luther. 
" There are," said he, " amongst these youths, some whom 
God will one day raise to the ranks of burgomasters, chan- 
cellors, doctors^ and magistrates. Though you do not now 
see the outward signs of their respective dignities, it is yet pro- 
per to treat them with respect." Doubtless the young scholar 
heard these words with pleasure, and perhaps he then saw 
himself in prospect adorned with a doctor's cap. 

Luther had attained his^ eighteenth year. He had tasted the 
sweets of learning. He thirsted after knowledge. He sighed 
for a university education. He longed to go to one of those 
fountains of all knowledge, where his thirst for it might be 
satisfied.* His fitther required him to study the law. Full of 
confidence in his son's talents, he desired to see him cultivate 
them and make them known in the world. Already, in antic* 
ipation, he beheld him filling honourable offices amongst his 
fellow-citizens, gaining the fiivor of princes, and shining on the 
great stage of the world. It was determined that the young 
man should be sent to Erfurth. 

Luther arrived at that university in the year 1501 ; Jodo- 
cus, surnamed the Doctor of Eisenach, was then teaching 
scholastic philosophy in that plaec with great success. Me- 
lancthon regrets that there was at that time nothing taught at 
Erfurth but a logic beset with difficuhies. He expresses the 
opinion that if Luther had met with professors of a difierent 
character, if he had been taught the milder and mof e tranquil- 
lizing doctrines of true philosophy, it might have moderated 
and softened the natural vehemence of his character.! The 
new pupil, however, began to study the philosophy of the times 
in the writings of Occam, Scotus, Bonaventura, and Thonms 
Aquinas. In later years he looked upon this class of writerai 

^D^gustata igittir litleiaram dulcediiie, natura flagrana. eupicHtite 
^icendi appetit academiam. — (MeL Vit. Loth.) 

tElfoitaflMtfad k»h»ida» v^iraMrtiam mtnm miliam atiMBa v«m 
|liS]oMplii».~<Ibid.} 
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with abhorreace ; — he t]:embled with rage when even the namft 
of Aristotle was pronounced in his presence ; and he went so 
far as to say that if Aristotle had not been a man, he should 
be tempted to take him foi* the devil. But his mind, eager 
for instruction, required better food ; and he applied himself to 
the study of the best ancient authors, Cicero, Virgil, and others. 
He did not satisfy himself, like the generality of students, with 
learning by heart the works of these writers ; but he endeavor- 
ed especially to fathom their thoughts, to imbibe the spirit by 
which they were animated, to make their wisdom his own, to 
comprehend the object they aimed at in their writings, and to 
enrich his understanding with their weighty sentences and 
brilliant descriptions. He often pressed his tutors with in- 
quiries, and soon outstript his school-fellows.* Gifted with a 
retentive memory and a vivid imagination, all that he had 
read or heard remained fixed on his memory ; it was as if he 
had seen it himself. Thus did Luther distinguish himself in 
his early youth. " The whole University," says Melancthon, 
" admired his genius."t 

But even at this early period the young man of eighteen 
did not study merely with a view of cultivating his under- 
iftanding ; there was within him a serious thoughtfulness, a 
heart looking upwards, which God gives to those whom he 
designs to make his most zealous servants. Luther felt that 
he depended entirely upon God, — a, simple and powerful con- 
viction, which is at once a principle of deep humility and an 
incentive to great undertakings. He fervently invoked the 
divine blessing upon his labours. Every morning he began 
the day with prayer ; then he went to church ; afterwj^rds he 
commenced his studies, and he never lost a moment in the 
course of the day. " To pray well," he was wont to say, 
« was the better half of study."^ 

* Et quidem inter primos, ut ingenio studioque nniltos cosquiUiniii 
intecellebat. (Cochlieiis, Acta Lutheri, p. 1.) 

1 8io igitor in juventate eminebat ut toti academia Lutheri ingeniimi 
admirationi esset. — (Vita Loth.) 

|FlebB|r(l^lMt,^^Blwrdi«HMftttadeit (MaAM.a) 



;. Tbeyoimg studenl qpeot in the iibnury of the imireuitf 
the moments he couM snatch from his academical labours. 
Books being then scaice, it was in his eyes a great privilege 
tabe able to profit by the treasures of this vast collection. Ono 
day, (he had been then two years at Erfurth, and was twenty 
years of age,) he was opening the books in the library one 
afier another in order to read the names of the authors. One 
which he opened in its turn drew his attention. He had not 
seen anythii^ like it till that hour. He reads the title : — it is 
a Bible ) a rare book, unknown at that time.* His interest is 
strongly excited ; he is filled with astonishment at fimling more 
in this volume than those fragments of the gospels and epis« 
ties which the Church has selected to be read to the people in 
their places of worship every Sunday in the year. Till then 
he had thought that they were the whole word of Grod, And 
here are so many pages, so many chapters, so many books, of 
which he had no ideal His heart beats as he holds in his 
hand all the Scripture divinely ii^pired. With eagerness and 
indescribable feelings he turns over these leaves of God's word. 
The fijrst page that arrests his attention, relates the history 
of Hannah and the young Samuel. He reads, and caa 
scarcely restrain his joyful emotion. This child whom ,hi» 
parents lend to tbe honi as long as he liveth ; Hannah's song 
in which she declares that the Lord raiseth up the poor out 
of the dust «uid lifteth up the b^gar from the dunghill, to set 
him among princes ; the young Samuel who grows up in the 
temple before the Lord ; all this history, ail this revelation 
whiph he has discovered, excites feelings till then unknown. 
He returns home with a full heart " Oh I" thought he, " if 
God would but give me such a book for my own l"t Luthef 
did not yet understand either Greek or Hebrew. It, is not 
probable that he should have studied those languages during 
the first two of three years of his residence in the university. 

* Aoir ein Zeyt, wie er die Bflclier fein nacheinander bedeht . . « 
kombt at fiber die lateinische Biblia. . . . (Mathes. 3.) 
t A vide pocorrit, coepitqne optare ut oltm tfdem librum et ipie nandsn 
(M. Adum Tit. Loth. p. 103.) 
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The Bible that Imd filled him with such tran^n wst ib 
Latin. He soon returned to the libraiy to find his treasure 
again He read and re-read, and then in his surprise and joy, 
he went back to read again. The first gleams of a new 
truth then arose in his mind. 

Thus has God caused him to find His word ! He has now 
discovered that book of which he is one day to give to his 
countrymen that admirable translation in which the Germans 
for three centuries have read the oratJes of God. For the 
first time, perhaps, this precious volume has been removed 
firom the place that it occupied in the library of Erfuith. This 
book, deposited upon the unknown shelves of a dark room, is 
soon to become the book of life to a whole nation. The Re- 
formation lay hid in that Bible. 

It was in this same year that Luther took his first academi- 
cal degree, that of a bachelor. 

The excessive labour he had undergone in preparing for 
his examination, occasioned a dangerous illness. Death 
seemed at hand. Serious refiections filled his mind. He 
thought his earthly career was at an end. All were interested 
about the young man. " It was a pity," thought they, " to 
see so many hopes so early extinguished." Several friends 
came to visit him on his sick bed. Amongst them was an 
old man, a venerable priest, who had observed with interest 
the labours and academical life of the student of Mansfeld. 
Luther could not conceal the thoughts that filled his mind. 
"Soon," said he, "I shall be summoned hence." But the 
prophetic old man kindly answered. " My dear bachelor, take 
courage ! you will not die this time. Our God will yet make 
you his instrument in comforting many others.* For God 
lays his cross upon those whom he loves, and those who bear 
it patiently gain much wisdom." The words impressed the 
sick youth. It was as he lay in the dust of death that he 
heard the voice of a priest remind him that God, as SamueVs 
mother had said, raiseth up the poor. The old man has poured 

• Deos to viram &ciet qui alioi mnltoa itentxn conBoUfaitiir. (M. 
i Tit Loth. p. 103.) 
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tweet consolation into his heart, and revived tis spirits ; he 
will never forget it « This was the first prophecy the doctor 
ever heard," says Mathesius, the friend of Luther, who relates 
this circumstance, « and he often recollected it." We may 
easily comprehend in what sense Mathesius calls this speech 
a prophecy. * 

When Luther was restored to health there was in him "a 
som»)thing new. The Bible, his sickness, the words of the 
old priest, seemed to have called him to a new vocation. 
There was, however, as yet, no seuled purpose in his mind. 
He resumed his studies. In 1 505 he was made master of arts, 
or doctor in philosophy. The university of Erfurth was then 
the most celebrated in all Germany. The others were in 
comparison but inferior schools. The ceremony was perform- 
ed according to custom, with much pomp. A procession with 
torches came to do honour to Luther.* The festival was mag- 
nificent. There was general rejoicing. Luther, perhaps, 
encouraged by these honours, prepared to apply himself en- 
tirely to the study of the law, agreeably to the wishes of his 
fiither. 

But God willed otherwise. Whilst Luther was engaged 
in various studies, and beginning to teach natural philosophy 
and the ethics of Aristotle, with other branches of philosophy, 
his conscience incessantly reminded him that religion was the 
one thing needful, and that his first care should be the salva- 
tion of his soul. He had learned God's hatred of sin ; he re- 
membered the penalties that his word denounces against the 
sinner ;' and he asked himself tremblingly, if he was sure that 
he possess^ the &vour of God. His conscience answered : 
No ! His character was prompt and decided ; he resolved to 
do all that depended upon himself, to ensure a well grounded 
hope of immortality. Two events occurred, one after the 
other, to rouse his soul and confirm his resolution. 

Amongst his college friends there was one, named Alexis, 

with whom he was very intimate. One morning a report 

was spread in Erfurth that Alexis had been assassinatedi* 

• L. 0pp. W. xxiL p. 

roh. I, 12 
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Luther hunied to the i^ot and ascertaiijted the truth of tht . 
report This sudden loss of his friend affected him, and the 
question which he asked himself: " What would become of me, 
if / were thus suddenly called away 7" filled his mind with the 
liveliest apprehension.* 

It was then the summer of 15Q5. Luther availed himself 
of the leisure afforded him by the university vacation, to take 
a journey to Mansfeld, to revisit the beloved abode of his in- 
fency, aftd to see his affectionate parents. Perhaps, ako, he 
intended to open his heart to his ^her, to sound him upon 
the plan that was forming in his mind, and obtain his per- 
mission to engage in a different vocation. He foresaw all the 
difficulties that awaited him. The idle life of the greater 
part of the priests was particularly offensive to the active 
miner of Mansfield. The ecclesiastics were moreover little 
esteemed in society : most of them possessed but a scanty re- 
venue, and the father, who had made many sacrifices to keep hia 
son at the university, and saw him lecturing publicly in his 
twentieth year, in a celebrated school, was not likely readily 
to renounce his proud hopes. 

We are not informed of what passed during Luther's abode 
at Mansfeld. Perhaps the decided wish of his father made 
him fear to open his mind to him. He again left his father's 
house for the halls of the academy. He was within a short 
distance of Erfurth when he was overtaken by a violent 
storm. The thunder roared; a thunderbolt sunk into the 
ground by his side. Luther threw himself on his knees. His 
hour is perhaps come. Death, judgment, eternity, are before ^ 
him in all their terrors, and speak with a voice which he can no 
longer resist " Encompassed with the anguish and terror of 
death," as he himself says^t he makes a vow, if Grod will de- 
liver him from this danger, to forsake the world, and devote 
himself to His service. Risen from the earth, having still 
before his eyes that death that must one day overtake him, he 

* Interito sodaliii mi contristfttus. (Cochleus p. 1.) 

t A|it Enchrecken und Angst des Todee umgebea. (L. Epp. iL lOL) 
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examines himself seriously, and enquires what he must do.* 
The thoughts that formerly troubled him return with redoubled 
power. He has endeavoured, it is true, to fulfil all his duties. 
But what is the state of his soul? Can he, with a polluted 
aoul, appear before the tribunal of so terrible a God ? He must 
become holy. He now thirsts after holiness as he had thirst- 
ed after knowledge. But where shall he find it ? How is it 
to be attained ? The university has furnished him with the 
means of satisfying his first wish. Who will assuage this 
anguish, this vehement desire that consumes him now? To 
what school of holiness can he direct his steps f He will go 
into a cloister; the monastic life will ensure his salvation. 
How often has he been told of its power to change the hearty 
to cleanse the sinner, to make man perfect 1 He will enter in* 
to a monastic order. He will there become holy. He will 
thus ensure his eternal salvation.f 

Such was the event that changed the vocation and the whole 
destiny of Luther. The hand of God was in it It was that 
powerful hand that cast to the ground the young master of 
arts, the aspirant to the bar, the intended jurisconsult, to give 
an entirely new direction to his after life, Rubianus, one of 
Luther's friends at the university of Erfurth, wrote to him in 
later times : " Divine Providence foresaw what you would one 
day become, when, on your return from your parents, the fire 
of heaven struck you to the ground, like another Paul, near 
the city of Erfurth, and separa^g you from us, led you to 
enter the Augustine order." Thuil, similar circumstances 
marked the conversion of two of the greatest in^ruments cho- 
sen by Divine Providence to eflfect the two greatest revo- 
lutions that have ever taken place upotf the eaith : Saint 
Paul and Luther4 

* Cum eitet in campo, fulminis icta ferritus. (Cochlsm, L) 
f Occasio autem fuit ingrediendi illad vitm genua qaod {letati et atodiis 
doctnDS de Deo exiatimaTit ease oonvenienthis. (Mel. Vit Luth.) 

} Soma hittoriana relate that Alexis was killed by the thunder-boH 
Chat alanned Luther ; but two contemporaries, Matheaiua and Sel n ecogy 
(in Oiat do Luth.) distinguish between theae two eventa; we may avail 
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Luther re-enters Erfurth. His resolution is unalterable. 
Still it is with reluctance that he prepares to break ties thi^ 
are so dear to him. He does not communicate his design to 
any of his companions. But one evening he invites his col 
lege friends to ,a cheerful and simple repast. Music once 
more enlivens their social meeting. It is Luther's farewell to 
the world. Henceforth the companions of his pleasures and 
studies are to be exchanged for the society of monks ; cheerful 
and witty discourse for the silence of the cloister ; merry voi- 
ces, for the solemn harmony of the quiet chapel. God calls 
him ; he must sacrifice all things. Now, however, for the 
last time, let him give way to the joys of his youth ! The re- 
past excites his friends. Luther himself encourages their joy. 
But at the moment when their gaiety is at its height, the young 
man can no longer repress the serious thoughts that occupy 
his mind. He speaks. He declares his intention to his as- 
tonished friends; they endeavour to oppose it; but in vain. 
And that very night Luther, perhaps dreading their importu- 
nity, quits his lodgings. He leaves behind his books and fur- 
niture, taking with him only Virgil and Plautus. (He had 
not yet a Bible.) Virgil and Plautus! an epic poem and 
comedies f Singular picture of Luther's mind f There was, 
in fact in his character the materials of a complete epic poem; 
beauty, grandeur, and sublimity ; but his disposition inclined to 
gaiety, wit, and mirth; and more than one ludicrous trait 
broke forth from the serious and noble ground-work of his life. 

Furnished with these two books, he goes alone in the dark- 
ness of the Bight to the convent of the hermits of St Augus- 
tine. He asks admittance. The door opens and closes again. 
B^old him for ever separated from his parents, from his com- 
panions in study, and from the world. It was the 17th of Au- 
gust 1505. Luther was then twenty-one years and nine 
months old. 

At length he is with God. His soul is safe. He is now to^ 
obtain that holiness he so ardently desired. The monks who 

add to their testimony that of Melancthon, who aayi, "Sodalem 
qtio cesirinterfectaiD.'' (Vita Loth.) 
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gathered round the young doctor were full of admiration, com- 
mending his decision and renunciation of the world.* But 
Luther did not forget his friends. He wrote to them, bidding 
adieu to them and to the world, and the next day he sent them 
these letters, together with the clothes he had till then worn, 
and the ring he received, when made master of arts, which he 
returned to the university, that nothing might remind him of 
the world he had renounced. 

His friends at Erfurth were struck with astonishm^it Must 
it be, thought they, that such eminent talents should be lost in 
that monastic life, which is but a kind of*burial alive.f Full of 
grief, they immediately repaired to the convent, in hopes of in- 
ducing Luther* to retract so fetal a resolution j but in vain. 
The doors were closed against them. A whole month was to 
elapse before any one could be permitted to see the new monk, 
or to speak to him. 

Luther had almost immediately communicated to his pa- 
rents the great change that had now taken place. His &ther 
was thunderstruck. He trembled for his son, as Luther himr 
self tells in the dedication of his book on monastic vows, ad- 
dressed to his father. His weakness, his youth, the strength 
of his passions, made his father fear that, after the first moments 
of enthusiasm should have passed, the indolent life of a monk 
might either tempt the young man to despair, or occasion him 
to fall into some grievous sin. He knew that a monastic life 
had already ruined many. Besides, the miner of Mansfeld had 
formed other plans for his son. He had hoped that he would 
contract a rich and honourable marriage. And now all his 
ambitious projects were overthrown in one night by this im« 
prudent step. 

John wrote an angry letter to his son, in which he used a 
tone of authority that he had laid aside from the period when 
his son had been made Master of*Arts. He withdrew all his 
fevour, and declared him disinherited from a father's love. lu 

* Hujiis mundi contempti^, ingreBsus tai repente, muhis admir&ntibil^ 
msnasteriam . . . (Cochlsus, 1.) ^ 

t In vita semimoTtuS. — (Melch. Adami V. L. p. 102.) 
12* 
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vain did John Luther*s friends, and doubtless his wife, endear* 
our to soften his displeasure, by saying: " If you would make 
a sacrifice to God, let i| be the best and dearest of your pos- 
sessions, your son, your Isaac." The inexorable town-coun- 
cillor of Mansfeld would listen to nothing. 

After some time, however, (Luther tells us this in a sermoa 
preached at Wittemberg, the 20th of January, 1544,) the 
plague visited the neighbourhood, and deprived John Luther 
of two of his S9ns. Just then there came one who told the 
father, who was in d^p affliction : " The monk of Erfurth is 
also dead." His friends took that opportunity of reconciling 
the father to the young novice. " If it should be a false re- 
port," said they, " at least sanctify your present affliction by 
consenting that your son should be a monk." " Well, be it 
80," said John Luther, with a heart broken andyet struggling, 
" and God grant he i^ay prosper I" When Luther, at a later 
period, reconciled to his father, related the event that had in- 
duced him to embrace a monastic life : " God grant," replied : 
the worthy miner, " that you may not have mistaken a delu- 
sion of the devil for a sign from heaven."* 

There was then in Luther little of that which made him in 
after life the Reformer of the Church. His entering into a 
convent is a proof of this. Jt was an act in that spirit of a 
past age from which he was to contribute to deliver the Church. 
He who was about to become the teacher of the world, was as 
yet only its servile imitator. A new stone was added to the 
edifice of superstition, by the very person who was shortly to 
overturn it. Luther was then looking for salvation in himself 
in works and observances ; he knew not that salvation cometh 
of God only. He sought to establish his own righteousness 
-ftnd his own glory, — ^being ignorant of the righteousness and 
glory of God. But what he was then ignorant of he soon 
learned. It was in the cloister of Erfurth that the great 
change was effected which substituted in his heart God and 
His wifidom for the world and its traditions, and prepared the 

* Gott geb da«f es nicht ein Betrug und teuflisch GcBptnit wy, <Li 
H^ip. ii. p. 101.) 
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imgbiy revolution of which he was the most iUtmtrioua ia- 
strument. 

Martin Luther, on entering the convent, changed hn name, 
and took that of Augustine. " What can he more mad and 
impious," said he, in relating this circumstance, " than to r^ 
nomice one's Christian name for the sake of a cowl ! It is 
thus the popes are ashamed of their Christian names, and 
show thereby that they are desertefs from Jesus Christ."* 

The monks had received him joyfully. It was no small 
gratification to their self-love to see the university forsaken, by 
one of its most eminent scholars, for a house of their order. 
Nevertheless, they treated him harshly, and imposed upon him 
the meanest offices. They perhaps wished to humble the 
^ doctor of philosophy, and to teach him that his learning did 
not raise him above his brethren ; and thought, moreover, by 
this method, to prevent his devoting himself to his studies, 
fromi which the convent would derive no advantage. The 
former master of arts was obliged to perform the functions of 
door-keeper, to open and shut the gates, to wind up the clock, 
to sweep the church, to clean the rooms. t Then, when the 
poor monk, who was at once porter, sexton, and servant of the 
cloister, had finished his work : " Cum sticco per cimtatem^-^ 
With your bag through the tovra!" cried the brothers; and, 
loaded with his bread-bag, he was obliged to go through the 
streets of Erfurth, begging from house to house, and perhaps 
at the doors of those very persons who had been ekher his 
friends or his inferiors. But he bore it all. Inclined, from 
his natural disposition, to devote himself heartily to whatever 
he undertook, it was with his whole soul that he had become 
a monk. Besides, could he wish to ^re the body? to re- 
gard the satisfying of the flesh? Not thus could he acquire 
the humility, the holiness, that he had come to seek within the 
Walb ofa cldister? 

* The poor monk, overwhelmed with toil, eagerly availed 
hdmself of every moment he could snatch from his degrading 

* On Qenesifl, xxxiv. 3. 

t Loca immunda purgare coactus iuit.— (M Adami Vit. Lutb. p. KB.) 
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oceupatiotts. He songlA to t etire apart from ibiffi compaiii(»i% 
and give himself up to his beloved studies. But the brethren 
soon porceived this, came about him with murmurs, an<l 
f(Kced him to leave his^ books : " Come, come ! it is not hy 
study, but by begging bread, corn, eggs, fish, meat and money, 
that you can benefit the cloister.''* And Luther subnutted; 
put away hk books, and resumed his bag. Far from repent- 
ing of the yoke he had taken upon himself, he resolved to go 
through with it Then it was that the inflexible perseverance 
with which he ever prosecuted the resolutkms he had once 
formed began to devdiop itself His paitieaft endurance of thia 
rough usage gave a powerful energy to his will. Grod was 
exercising him flrst with anuiU trials, that he might learn to 
stand firm in great ones. Besides, to be able to deliver the . 
age in which he lived from the miserable superstitions under 
which it groaned, it was necessary that he should feel the 
weight of them. To empty the cup, he mtist drink it to the 
very drega 

This severe apprenticeship did not, however, last so long' as 
Luther might have feared. The prior of the convent, upom 
the interces8i<wa of the university of which Li«ther was a 
member, freed him from the mean offices the monks had im- 
posed upon him. The young monk then resumed his studiea 
with fresh zeal. The works of the Fathers of the Churchy 
especially those of St Augustine, attracted his attention. The 
exposition which this celebrated doctor has written upon the 
Psalms, and his book concerning the Letter and the Spirit, 
were his favourite reading. Nothing struck him «o much as 
the epinioBS of this Father upon the corruption of man's will, 
and upon the grace of God. He fait, in his own experience, 
the reality of that corruption, and the necessity for that grace. 
The words of St Augustine found mi echo in his heart: if he 
could have belonged to any other school than that of Christ, it 
would have undoubtedly been that of the doctor of Hippo*. 
He almost knew by heurt the vrorks of Peter d'Ailly and of 
Qabriel Biel. He was struck with an observation Tif Uie^ 
* S«liMoe«ri Orsit de Luck 
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fcnner, diat if the Church had not decidied otherwSse, it would 
hare been preferable to allow that we really receive the bread 
, and wine in the Holy Sacrament, and not mere accidents. 

He afeo studied with attention Occam and Geraon, who 
have so freely expressed themselves concerning^ the autfiority 
of the Popes. To this course of reading he united other exer- 
cise* He was heard- publicly to unravel the most complica- 
ted arguments, and extricate himself from labyrinths whence 
others could find no outlet. His hearers were astonished.* 

But it was not to gain the credit of being a great genius 
that he entered a cloister j it was to find the aliments of piety 
to Godf.f He regarded these pursuits only as recreations. 

He loted, above all, to draw wisdom from the pure spring 
of the Word of God. He found in the convent a Bible, fas- 
tened by a chain. He fi&d constant recourse to this chained 
Bible He understood but little of the Word ; but still it was 
his most absorbing study. Sometimes he would meditate on 
a single passage for a whole day; another time he learned hy 
heart some parts of the Prophets, but above all, he wished to 
acquire, from the writings of the Apostles and Prophets, the 
knowledge of God's will, — to increase in reverence for His 
name, — and to nourish his faith by the sure testimony of the 
word.:j: 

It was apparently at this period, that he began to study the 
Scriptures in the originals, and, by this means, to lay the founda- 
tion of the most perfect and useful of his printed works,— the 
translation of the Bible. He made use of the Hebrew Lexi- 
con, by Reuchlin, which had just appeared. John Lange, a 
brother in the convent. Who was skilled in the Greek and 
Hebrew, and with whom he alwajrs maintained an intimate 
acquaintance, probably assisted him at the outset. He also 
made miich use of the learned comments of Nicholas Lyra, 

* In disputationibas pablids labyrinthos aliis inextricabile«p duerte 
maltis admirantibus expUcabat. — (Melancth. Vit. Luth.) 

iJneo ynUe genere non hmam ingenii, sed allmenta pietatis qiisrebal» 
"^Melancth. Tit. Loth.) 
^ } Ut firmis testunoniM alerai timMem et fidenu— (IlHd.) 
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who died is 134^. It was this circumstance ^t made Pdug 
(afterwards Bishop of Naumburg) remark: "Si Lyra non 
lyr asset, Ltitkerusnon saltasset — If Lyra had not played his 
lyre Luther had never danced."* 

The young monk aj^lied himself to his studies with so 
much zeal, that often, for two or three weeks together, he 
would omit the prescribed prayers. But he was soon alarmed 
by the thought that he had transgressed the rules-of his order. 
Then he shut himself up to redeem his negligence j he set 
himself to repeat conscientiously all his omitted prayers with- 
out thinking of his necessary food. On one occasion he 
passed seven weel^ almost without sleep. 

Burning with the desire after that holiness which he had 
sought in the cloister, Luther gave himself up to all the ri- 
gour of an ascetic life. He endeavoured to crucify the flesh 
by iastings, macerations, and watchings.t Shut up in hiscel^ 
as in a prison, he was continually struggling against the evil 
thoughts and inclinations of his heart A little bread, a sin- 
gle herring, were often his only food. Indeed he was consti* 
tutionally abstemious. So it was that his friends have often 
seen him, — even after he had learned that heaven was not to 
be purchased by abstinence,—- content himself with the poorest 
food, and go four days together without eating or drinking. J 
This is stated on the authority of a credible witness, — Me- 
lancthon ; and we see from this how liCtle attention is due te 
the fables which ignorance and prejudice have circulated as 
to intemperance in Luther. Nothing was too great a sacrificei 
at the period we speak of, for the sake of becoming holy to 
gain heavea Never did the Romish Church contain a monk 
of more piety ; never did a cloister witness ellbrts more sinr 

* Gesch. d. deutsch. Bibelubenetxung. # 

t Summa disciplins severitate se ipse regit, et omnibus ezercitiif 

lectionum, disputationum, jejunionim, precum, omnes longe superat,-* 

(Melancth. Vita Luth.) 
t £rat enim naturi valde modici cibi et potus; vidi continuis quatuor 

diebus, cum quidem recte valeret, pronus nihil edentem aut bibentem^ 

(Mdancth. TiU Luth.) 
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•GT6 asd imw^ettried ta purchase etemal happiness.* When 
Luther, become a Reformer, declared that heaven could not 
be thus purchased, he knew well what he said : << Verily," 
wrote he to Duke George of Saxony, " I was a devout monk, 
aad followed the rules of my order so strictly, that I cannot 
tell you all If ever a monk entered into heaven by his 
monkish merits, certainly I should have obtained an entrance 
thexe. All the monks who knew me will confirm this ; and 
if it had lasted much longer, I should have become literally 
a martyr, through watchings, prayer, reading, and other la- 
bours."! 

We approach the period which made Luther a new man ; 
and, by discovering to him the unfathomable love of God, 
created in him the power to declare it to the world. 

Luther did not find, in the tranquillity of the cloister and 
monkish perfection, the peace he wvis in quest of. He wanted 
an assurance that he was saved. This was the great want 
of^ his soul ; without it he could not rest. But the fears which 
Iiad shaken him in the world, pursued him to his cell Nay 
more, they increased there, and the least cry of his conscience 
aeemed to resound beneath the vauhed roo& of the cloister. 
God had led him thither, that he might learn to know him- 
a^ and to cleiq;)air of his own strength or virtues. His con- 
acionee, enlightened by the Divine Word, taught -him what it 
was to be holy; but he was filled with terror at finding, 
neither in his heart nor in his life, the transcript of that holi- 
ne$s which he contemplated with wonder in the Word of 
God Melancholy discovery ! and one that is made hy every 
•incere man. No righteousness within; no righteousness 
m outward action : every where omission of duty, — sin, pol- 
lution. — The more ardent Luther's natural character, the.more 
powerful was this secret and constant resistance of his nature 
to that which is good, and the^ deeper did it plunge him into 
despair. 

* Strenae in stttdiis et exercitiis spiritualibus militavit ibi Deo amiMi 
^ofttaor. (Cochlaos, 1.) 
L. 0pp. (W.) xix. 2299. 
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The monks and theologians encoaraged him to do good 
works, and in that way satisfy the divine justice. "But 
what works" thought he, "can proceed out of a heart like 
mine? How can I, with works polluted even in their source 
and motive, stand before a Holy Judge?" — "I was, in the 
sight of God, a great sinner," says he ; " and I could not think 
it possible for me to appease him with my merits?^ 

He was agitated and dejected ; shunning the trrviatand dull 
discourse of the monks. The latter, unable to comprehend 
the tempestuous heavings of his soul, watched him with as- 
tonishment,* while they complained of his silent and unsocial 
manners. One day, Cochlaeus tells us, whilst mass was per- 
forming in the chapel, Luther's abstraction \eA hkn thither, 
and he found himself in the choir in the midst of the monfc^ 
dejected and in anguish of mind. The priest had bowed be- 
fore the altar — the incense was offered, the Gloria chatmted, 
and the gospel was being read, when the unhappy monk, un- 
able to suppress his mental torment, exclaimed, falb'ng upon 
his knees, « It is not I — ^it is not I."t The monks were all 
amazement, and the solemnity was for an instant interrupted! 
Luther may perhaps have thought he heard some reproach of 
which he knew himself guihless ; or he inay have meant, at 
the moment, to declare himself undeserving of being df th^ 
number of those to whoin Christ's death had brought eternal 
life. According to Cochlaeus, the gospel of the day was th* 
account of the dumb man out of whom Jesus cast a deviL 
i^ossibly Luther's exclamation {if the story be true,) had te^ 
erence to this fact, and that resembling the dsemoniac m being 
like him speechless, he by his cry protested that hfc silenoa 
was owing to a different cause from dssmoniacal possessiob* 
Indeed, Cochlceus tells us that the monks did sknetimes nth 
cribe the mental distresses of their brother to a secret iiit«^ 
course with the devil, and that writer appears himself to hav5* 
shared in the opinion. J ' 

* Tlsttt esl fiatribus non nihil singulantatis habere. (Cochlsus, L) 
tCum .... lepente ceeident vociferans: Non lumt non fiiml 
(Cochisuf, 1.) 
X Ex occiiHo aliquo com sermone cominaiio. (lb.) 
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A tooOftr coQSQi^Qce led lum to regard the leMt sm as a 
great crime. No sooner had he detected it, than he laboured 
to expiate it by the strictest self-denial; and^hat served only 
to make him feel the inutility of all human remedies " I 
tormented myself to death," says he, " to procure for my 
troubled heart and agitated conscience peace in the presence 
of God: but encompassed with thick darkness, I UQwhere 
fi>Bnd peace." 

All the practices of monkish holiness which quieted so 
many drowsy consciences around him, and to which in his 
^ony of mind he had recourse, soon evinced themselves to 
be useless prescriptions of an empirical quackery in reJigion,. 
" When during the time I was a monk,. I felt temptations as- 
si^il me, I am a lost man, thought I. Immediately I resorted 
to a thousand methods to appease th&reproadies of my heart 
I c<mfessed every day. But all that was of no use. Then^ 
overwhelmed with dejection, I distressed myself by the multi? 
ude of my thoughts. See, said I to myself^ thou art envious, 
impatiient, passionate \ therefore wretch that thou art ! it is of 
BO use to thee to have entered into this holy order." ^ 

And yet Luther, imbued with the prejudices, of the age, 
had from his youth deemed the remedies of which he now 
experienced the inefficacy, the certain cure of a sick soul 
What was to be thought of this strange discovery which he 
had just made in the solitude of his cloister ? One may then 
live in the sanctuary, and yet carry within a man of sin. He 
has obtained another garment, but not another heart ; his hopes 
.are disappointed; where shall he turn? All these rules and 
•baervances, can they be mere inventions ? Such a supposi- 
tk^n appeared to him one moment as a temptation of the devil^ 
— and the next, an irresistible truth. Struggling either 
against the holy voice which spoke in his heart, or agamst 
the venerable institutions which had the sanction of ages. 
Lather's existence was a continued conflict. The young 
monk moved, like a spectre, through the long corridors of the 
cloisters with sighs and groans. - His bodily powers foiled, 

VOL. L 13 ^ 
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tfis suymgth fbtsook him,' sometimes lie was motioiileMi sk ii 
dead* 

One day, overcome with sadness, he shuthihffielf inhiiceli, 
and for several da3rs and nights suffered no one to approadi 
Km. One of his friends, Lucas Edemberger, uneasy abotrt 
the unhappy mont, and having some preswatiment of hfa 
state, took with him some young bop, choral singers, and . 
went and knocked at the door of his cell. No one opened or 
answered. The good Edemberger, still more alarmed, biioke 
open the door, and discovered Luther str^ched on the floor iA 
unconsciousness, and without any sign of life. His frietti 
tried in vain to recall his senses, but he continued motionless. 
Then the young choristers began to sing a sweet hymn. 
Their clear voices acted like a charm on the poor monk, to 
whom music had always been a source of delight, and by slow 
degrees his strength and consciousness retumed.f But if for 
a few instants music could restore to him a degree of sereni* 
ty, another and more powerful remedy was needed for the 
cure of his malady ; there was needed that sweet and penetra- 
ting sound of the Gospel, which is the voice of God. He 
Mt this to be his want. Accordingly his suflerings and fears 
impelled him to study with unwearied zeal the writings of the 
Apostles and Prophets.* 

Luther was not the first monk who had passed through 
Aese conflicts. The cloisters often enveloped in their dark 
walls abominable vices, which, if they had been revealed, would 
have made an upright mind shudder; but often also they con- 
cealed Christian virtues, which grew up beneaA the shelter 
of a salutary retirement ; and which, if they had been brought 
forth to view, would have been the admiration of the yorld. 
They who possessed these virtues, living only with each other 
and with God, drew no attention from without, and were often 

* Sape eum cog^tantem attentins de irft Dd, ant de mirandis poeAamm 
«xempli8, subito tanti terroret conentkibant, ut peiie exanimMelar. 
(Melancth. Vita Luth.) 

t Sebkend. p. 53. 

X Hoc atudium ut magii expeteret, illis fuis doloribns et paToribui 
movebatux. (Melancth. Vita Luth.) 
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viknQfWB eraa to ike smaU Qo&sr^Bt^in wUeb they w&mkh 
closed ;--4h6ir life was known only to Ood< At timet tbeee 
liiimUe seeiiues fell into that mystic theology, the mdaiicholy 
ioUog of the noblest minds, wisich hi as earlier age had been 
^delight (^ the first monks on the banks of Uie Nile, and 
whieb wears out trnprofitably the souls in which it reignsi 

But wheneTer (»e of these mexk was called to fiU a distiiir 
guided post, he manifested virtues of which the salutary ef* 
filets were long and widely felt The candle being placed oa 
Ike candlestick, gave light to all the house; many wm'e 
awakened by this light Thus it was that these pious soois 
were propagated from generation io generadoo : and they 
were sl^niBg like distant torches in the very periods when the 
doisteis were often (mly the impure receptacles of darknesi 

There was a young man who had thus distingui^ied hmt-* 
self in one of the convents in Germany. His name was Joba 
^Itaupitz; he was Ascended fbom a noble family in Misnia 
From early youth he had been marked by a taste for lettevs 
and a love of virtue.* He felt the necessity of retirement that 
he might devote hin^elf to learning. But he soon found that 
jriiilosophy, and the study of nature, could do nothing fer our 
Vernal salvation. 

He th^r^re began to study divinity. But he especially 
endeavoured to join obedience with knowledge. " For," aays 
one of his biographers, " it is in vain to callouiselves divines, 
1^ we do not confirm that noble title by our lives." The study 
of die Bible and of St Augustine, the knowledge of himself 
the war he, like Luther, had to wage with the deceitfulness and 
faiats of his own heart)--4ed him to the Saviour* He found in 
feith in Christ, Peace to his soul The doctrine of the Elec* 
^on by Grace especially engaged his thoughts. The upright 
aess of his life, the depth of his learning, the eloqu^ice of hit 
iqpeech, no less tlmn a striking exterior and dignified manner%t 
recommended him to his contemporaries. The Elector o{ 

* A teneris ungmculis generoso aniini impetu ad virtntem et eruditam 
doctrioam contendit. (Melch. Adam. Vita Staupizii.) 
t Cknporit ferma atq«e statura eonspiouas. (Codil. 3.} 
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Saxony, Frederic the Wise, hcmouted him witli fattiiiattbli:^ 
employed him in several embassies, and founded und^ his di? 
rection the University of Wittembei^. Staupitz was the first 
proiessoT of divinity in that school, from whence the light was 
one day to issue tp enlighten the schools and churches of so 
many nations. He was present at the Council of Laterah, in 
]dace of the archbishop of Salzburg, became provincial of his 
order in Thuringic^ and Saxcmy, and afterwards Yicar-ga:i^nd 
of the Augustines for all Germany. 

Staupitz deeply lamented the corruption of morals and tho 
errors of doctrine which then devastated the Church. His 
writings on f the love of God,' 'on christian faith,' and 'coa^ 
formity with the death of Obrist,' as well as the testimony of 
Luther, give proof of this. But he considered the first of 
Sbese two evils as much greater than the latter. Besides, the 
gentleness and indecision of his character, his desire not to go 
beyoiid the sphere of action which he thought assigned to himi 
made him more fit to be the restorer of a coavent than the 
Reformer of the Church. He would have wished to raisa 
none but men of dSstinguisbed characters to ofikes of import- 
ance, but not finding them, he submitted to the necessity of 
employing others. " We must, " said he, " plough with such 
horses as we can find ; and if we cannot find horses, we must 
plough with oxea"* 

We have seen the anguish and internal struggles which 
Luther underwent in the convent of Erfurth. At this period 
the visit of the Vicar-general was announced. Staupitz, in 
&ct, arrived in his usual visitation of inspection. The fri^ 
of Frederic, the founder of the University of Witteraberg; 
the chief of the Augustines, cast a benevolent look upon thoaa 
monks who were subject to his aiHhority. Soon one of tha 
brothers attracted his notice. He was a young man of middla 
stature, reduced by study, listing, and watching, so that yoa 
might count his lKmes.t His eyes, which were afterward 
compared to a Eicon's, were sunk; his. demeanour was de- 

• L. 0pp. (WO V. 8189. t P, MoMeUajuE^piit. 



jbcted; his couritenaiice expreBsed a soul agitated with severe 
conflicts, but yet strong and capable of endurance. There 
was in his whole appearance something grave, melancholy, 
and solemn. Staupitz, who had acquired discernment by long 
experience, ea^ly discerned what was passing in that mind, 
and at once distinguished the young monk from all his com- 
panions. He fek drawn towards him, had a kind of presenti- 
ment of his singular destiny, and soon experienced for his in* 
ferior a paternal interest He, like Luther, had been called 
to struggle ; he could therefore imderstand his feelings. He 
could, above all, show him the path to that peace which he 
had himself found. What he was told of the circumstances 
that had induced the young Augustine to enter the convent, 
increased his sympathy. He enjoined the prior to treat hiiA 
with more mildnesa He availed himself of the opportuni« 
ties his office afibrded for gaining the confidence of the young 
monk. He approached him aflfeetionately, and endeavoured 
in every w8y to overcome the timidity of the novice—* 
timidity increased by the respect and fktr that he felt for a 
person of rank so exaked as that of Staupitz. 

The heart of Luther, which had remained closed under 
harsh treatment^ at last opened and expanded to the sweet 
beams of leva " As in water face answereth to &ce, so the 
heart of man to matt.'* (Prov. xxvii. 9.) ' Staupitz's' heart 
re^nded to that of Luther. The Vicar-general understood 
him. The monk felt towards him a confidence till then un« 
known. He opened to him the cause of his sadness, he de- 
scribed the horrid thoughts that distressed him, and hence 
ensued, in the cloister of Erfurth, conversations full of wisdom 
and instruction. 

<< It is in vain," said the dejected Luther to Staupitz, << that 
I make promises to God; sin is always too strong for me.'* 

" Oh, my friend," answered the Vicatrgeneral, looking back 
on his own experience, " I have vowed to the holy God morot 
than a thousand times that I would live a holy life, and never 
have I kept my vow 1 I now make no more vows, for I know 
well I shall not keep them. If God will not be mercifiti t>. 
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me for Cbrisfs sake, md groot me a bA]^dei^ when tXetm 
this world, I cannot, with all my vows and good works, stand 
before him* I must perish."* 

The yofiOf monk is t^rified at the thought of divine jue* 
tice. He confesses all hia fears. The unspeakable holiness 
of Qod-^his sovereign majesty fill him with awe. Who can 
endure the day of his coming? Who^ can stand when Ha 
appeareth? 

Staupitz remmied. He knew where he had found peaee^ 
ai»I it vras in hk heart to tell the young mani " Why," said 
he, ^^ do you distress yourself with these iq)eculations and high 
Aioi^hts? Look to the wcmnda of Jesus Christ, to th6 blood 
whicdi he has shed for you; it is there you will see the m^rey 
of 0od. Instead of torturing yourself for your £iult8, cast 
yourself into the arms <^ the Redeemer. Trust in him,<^-4n 
ihe right^usness of his life, in the expiatory sacrifice of hk 
death. Do not shrink from him ; God k not against you ; it 
ii you who are estranged and averse from Gkxl. TJsten to the 
Son of God. He beoeune man to assure you of the divine &« 
vour. He says to you, * You are my sheep; you hear my 
voice ; none shall pluck you out of my hand.* "f 

BvA Luther could not find iii himself the rep^tance he 
^ught necessary to his salvation ; he answered (and it is the 
usual answer of distressed and timid minds,) " How can I dare 
believe in the &vour of God, so long as there is no real con- 
yersion 1 I must be changed before He can receive me." 

His venerable guide proves to him that there can be no real 
c<mversion, so long as man fears God as a severe judge* 
**What virili you say then," cries Luther, "to so^many con- 
sciences, to vj^om are prescribed a thousand insupportable 
penances in order to gain heaven V* 

Then he hears this answer from the Vicar-general ;— or 
Aither he does not believe that it comes from a man ; it seems 
to him a voice resounding from heaven4 " There is," said 

♦ L. 0pp. (W.) via. 2725. t L. 0pp. (W.) u. 264. 

t Te i^tat 6 cslo ionantem accepimns. (L. Epp. i. 115, ad Staupitiuixv 
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SteD^p^ '^ao true repentance but that whicii begins m tbe 
loTe of Grod and of righteousness.* That which some fkacj 
to be the end of repeotonce is only its beginning. In order tQ 
be filled with the love of that which is good, you must first be 
fiUed with the love, of .God. '^ you wish tQ be really con-, 
Farted, do not follow these mortifications and penances. Love 
, kim v>ha has first loved you, 

Luther listens, and listens again. These consolations fiU 
him i¥ith a joy before imknown, and impart to him new light 
'^ It is Jesus Christ," thinks he in his heart ; ^' yes, it is Jesus 
Christ himself who comft)ft8 me so wonder&liy by these sweet 
and falutary words."t 

These words, indeed, ^penetrated the heart df the young 
monk like a sharp arrow from the bow of a strong xava^X 
la (H^der to repoitance, we mtui love Qod! Guided by thtf 
new light, he cimsulted the Soriptur&s. He locked to all th« 
passages whidi qpeak of r^)^tance and convereion. These 
wonL^ 80 dreaded hitherto, {\b use his own repressions,) |be- 
come to him an agreeable pasdme uid the sweetest refr^* 
ment. All the passages of Scripture which once alannei 
him, seemed now to run to him from all sides, to smile, te 
sprmg up and {day around him.^ 

^' Before," he exclaims, " though I carefully dissembled with 
€k>d as to the state of my heart, and though I tried to expresa 
a love iox him, which waaonly a ccmstraint and ft mere ficti<»iy 
theJre was no word in the Scripture more bitter to me than 
Aat of refemicmce. But now there is not one more sweet 
and.pleasanttomal . Oh! how blessed are all Gtod's precepts, 

* Poenitentia veto non est, nisi qu© ab amore justitiffi et Dei incipit, 
&c. (Ittid.) 

t Memini mter jucoiidissimas et salcitaitis fibulas taaii, quU^us m« 
MletJXHBinus JemsiijirificfrCQnsolari. (Ibid.) 
, X Hssit hoc verbum tuum in m<9, oicut sagitta potenti« acuta. (Ibid.)» 

§ Ecce jucundissimum ludum ; verba undique mihi coUudebant plane- 
quo hnic sententise arridebant et assultabant. (L. Epp. i. 115, ad Stau- 
pitinm, 30 Mail, 1518.) 

,. li Nunc nihil dukiiifl utt giatias mihi sonat quam p«nit«atia, &e. 
riWd.) 
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when we read them not in books alone, l>at in the ptedknoM 
wounds of the Saviour."* 

However, Luther, though comforted by the words of Stau- 
pitz, sometimes relapsed into depression. Sin was again felt 
in his timid conscience, and then to the joy of salvation, suc- 
ceeded all his former despair. "Oh, my sin! my sin! my 
sin !" cried the young monk, one day in the presence of the 
Vicar-general, and in a tone of the bitterest grief. " Well, 
would you be only the semblartce of a sinner," replied the 
latter, " and have only the semblance of a SAvioim 9" And 
then Staupitz added with authority : " Know that Jesus Christ 
is the Saviour of those even who are real and great sinneri^ 
and deserving of utter condemnation " 

It was not only the sin thi^ he found in his heart Uiat troiiUed 
Luther : to the doubts of his conscience were added those of 
1^8 reason. If the holy precepts of the BiUe distressed idm^ 
some of the doctrines of the divine word increased his die- 
tress. The truth, which is the great instrument by means of 
whidi God gives peace to man, must necessarily begin by 
taking from him' that false confidence which is his ruin. The 
doctrine of election especially troubled the young man, and 
launched him into a field difiicult indeed to explore. Must he 
believe that it was man who first chose Qoi, for his portion % 
or that it was God who first chose man % The Bible, history, 
daily experience, the writings of Augustine, all had shown 
him that we must alwa3rs and in every thing refer in the last 
ease to that sovereign will by which every thing exists, and 
upon which every thing depends. But his ardent mind desired 
to go farther. He wished to penetrate into the secret counsels 
of God, — to unveil his my^eries, to see the invisible, and conb 
prehend the incomprehensible. Staupitz cheeked him. He 
persuaded him not to attempt to &thom God, who hideth him** 
self; but to confine himself to whe^t He has revealed of his 
character in Christ " Look at the wounds of Christ," said 
he, " and you will there see shining clearly the purpose of 

* If a enim dnlcescunt prscepta Dei, quando non in libris tantnm, fed 
in vulneribus dulcisiiimi Salfatorit le^enda intelligimuf. (Ibid.) 
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Ood towards men. We cannot understand God out of 
Christ * In Christ you will see what I am and what I re- 
quire,' hath the Lord said ; *you will not see it elsewhere, 
either in heaven or on earth.* "• 

' The Vicar-general did yet more. He brought Luther to 
acknowledge the fatherly design of God's providence in per- 
mitting these temptations and varied struggles with which his 
soul had to contend. He made him see them in a light well 
suited to revive his spirit. God prepares for himself by such 
trials the souls which he destines to some important work. 
We must prove the vessel before we launch it on the mighty 
deep. If education is necessary for every man, there is a 
particular education necessary for those who Tare to influence 
the generation in which they live. This is what Staupitz re- 
presented to the monk of Erfurth. " It is not for nothing,** 
said he " that God proves you by so many trials ; however, 
you will* see, there are great things in which he will make 
use of you as his minister." 

These words, which Luther heard with wonder and hu- 
mility, filled him with courage, and discovered to him in him- 
self, powers which he had not even suspected. The wisdom 
and prudence of an enlightened friend gradually revealed the 
strong man to himself. Staupitz did not stop there. He gave 
Lim valuable directions for his studies. He advised him to 
derive henceforth all his divinity from the Bible, laying aside 
the systems of the schools. " Let the study of the Scriptures,'* 
said he, " be your fovourite occupation." Never was better 
advice, or better followed. But what especially' delighted 
Luther, was the present that Staupitz made him of a Bible. 
At last he himself possessed that treasure which until that 
hour he^ had been obliged to seek either in the library of the 
University, or^t the chain in the convent, or in the cell of a 
friend. • From that time he studied the Scriptures, and espe- 
cially St. Paul's Epistles, with increasing zeal. His only 
oAer reading was the wothi of St. Augustine. All that he 
read was poweriolly impressed upon his mind. His struggldif 
« L. 0pp. (W.) xziL p. 4m. 
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hod prf^pared Jum to imd^rstand the wtrd. TJbe floil bad 1^^. 
deeply ploughed ; the incorruptible seed look deep root, 
When Staupitz left Erfurth^ a ^ew light had sutism uppp^ 
Luther. , 

.^ Still the work was not finished. The Yicar-general had 
prepared it. God reserved the completion of it for, a man, 
huihble instrument The conscience oi the young Augustine 
IfiAd tiot yet fo\md repose. His health at| last sunk under the 
exertions and stretch of his mind. He was attacked with a 
malady that brought him to the gajtes pf the grave. It waai 
then the secohd year of his abode at the convent All hit 
anguish £md terrors returned in tl^e prospect of death. Hia 
own imparity and God's holiness agaii^ disturbed his mind. 
One day when he was overwhelmed with despair, ^n ol4 
V^onk eAtered his cell, and spoke kindly jto itiro, Luther 
opened his heart to him, and acquainted him with, the fears 
that disquieted him. The respectable old man was incapable 
of entering into all his doubts, as Staupitz had done ; bi|t he 
knew his Credo, and he hadfound there something, to comfort 
his own heart He thought he would apply the sanao remedy 
to the young brother. Calling his attention therefore to the 
Apostle's creed, which Luther had learnt in his early child- 
hood at the school of Maaisfeld, the old monk uttered in sim- 
plicity Uiis article :, " / believe in the forgiveness of sii%s". 
These simple words, ingenuously recited by the pious brother 
at a critical moment, shed sweet consolation in the miod of 
Luther. " I believe,'* repeated he to himself on hjs bed of 
suffering, " I believe the remission of sins.'' ' " Ah," said the 
monk, " you must not only believe that David's or Peter's sins 
are forgiven :* the devils believe that The commandment of 
God is that we believe our own sins are forgiven." How 
sweet did this commandment appear to poor Luther I " H^av 
what St. Bernard says in his discourse on the Aouunciatdon/* 
added the old brother. " The testimony which th^ Holy 

. * P«ndi ant Petro . . . « Bed mAndfktemPtt ttae^xiit m^gnOk I 
ift\m ir«m^ pevcatA <ire4a^i]fl,^Melapc Yit X4.) 



From thd inoment the U^ shooe ij^ the imhrt tt diA 
yoimg monk e£ EifiiTtL The word of Qmee was pro* 
Qounced) and he believed it^^He renotu^jcedthe thoug^ht of 
«E^edti&g)sidr«tion;'-«^iid trusted hsmself with coofidesce to 
Gkkl's grace in Christ J^sus. He did xk^ i^oeive the eoUse* 
fiieqcse of the priQctple he admitted ;*-«-be lyaa still ^oeerely 
tttaehed to the Ch^ch i^-^ad yet he was thefteefor ward iode^ 
pend^U of ilf &ir he had receiyed sakation from God himr 
self; and, Bomish Catholicism Was virtually extiact to hm« 
From that houD: Lather went forward ;~4ie soUfht in tbcf 
writings of the Apostles and Prophets for aU that m^ht 
str€|igthen the h<^ whitb filled his heart, Eyjery day ha 
implored help from above, and every day new light ww» im* 
|:tturtedtohissouL 

Thia comfort to his spirit restored health to his body. He 
i]ukkly axose from Us siek-bed. He bsA reoeived Jaew ^ h. 
mor& tbSA one sense. Hie festival tif Ch|£isUna% which seen 
after arrived, was to him an occasion of rich enjoymeni of a)L 
die consolations of &ith. He took pdrt in the solemnities of 
diat sacred season with sweet e^oootion ; sni when, in the ser^ 
vrces of the day» he had to sing these words, << O beata culpt^> 
qim talem nemisti Redemp^remT* his whole spul joyfully 
responded — Amen: 

lather had now been two yeacs in the elpister. The tim^. 
Irew near when he was to be ordained priest He had le*' 
eeived largely; and he looked forward with joy to the liberty 
afforded, by the priest's office^of freely giving what he had 
so freely received. He resolved to take advantage of the ap-- 
proachittg solemnity, to be perfectly reconciled to his fether,. 
He in^ted him to be present at i^, and even asked him to |b^, 
the di^y. John Luther, who had not 3^^ entirely forgiven hie- 
8onfi)everthdess ace^ted this invi^tioo, ahd^natnciA Sunday, 
May 2, 1507. . 

Amoi^gsi; the number of Luther'« igdends was John Bramv. 
• Keil, p. 16. 



fM«r of BimmA,^0 kwf bMk li^ tiMiful idMMra»^ 
his abode in that town. Luther wrc^e to him on die 22d of 
April : this is the earliest l^ter extant of the ^fortnelr. It is 
nddressed: ^To John Bfaun, holy mid teitoaile priest of 
Christ and of Maty." 

H is only in the two earliest It/m^ ^ Luther fhi^ the nam^ 
<rf Ae Virgfin oeeurft. * 

^ God, who it glorious and holy iii all his works,'^ s^ ^ 
candidate for the priesdiood, << having condescended to raise 
me up, who ttm but a wretched man, and in every way an 
i^woithy sinner, and to call me, by his alone and most free 
mercy, to his high and holy ministry, I, that I may testify my 
gfratittide fer goodness so divine and munificent, ought (as far 
as dust and ctehes caW) to fulfil, with all my heart, the office^ 
entrmsted to me. 

" For this cause, my beloved fether, lord, and brother, I ask 
you, if you have time, and your eccleskstieal and domestic 
ni&irs allow it, to deign to assist me by your presence and 
your prayiBTs, thi^my sacrifoe maybe acceptable In^ sfghf 
of God. 

*' But I give you no^e, that yon mBist come Straight to our 
numastery, and spend some time with us, without seeking any 
dlher lodg^g; you must become an inhabitant of our cells.** ' 

At leng^ the day arrived. The miner of Mansfeld did 
not fail to be present at the consecration of his son. He even 
gkve him an unequivocal proof of his al!^tion and generosity, 
by making him a present on this occasion, of twenty florins. 

. The ceremony took place. Jerome, bishop of Branden- 
burg, officiated* At the moment in which he coriferred upon 
Luthet the power of celebrating the mass, he put the bup into 
lus hand, and addressed him in these solemn words : ^^Aceipe 
peiestaiem sacrijkandi pro mvis et mortilis' — Receive the 
j^werof offermgsacrifeefotthelimgandthed^d." Luther, 
at that mom^nt^ Iktened eahnly to these words, which graced 
him power to do the work of the Son of God himself; btit, 
al a later period, they mide hhn shudden << That tite earth 



Hi MtthoLswUkm us botb up,'' dajrs bie, ^ tm an instance 
of tKe patience and long-suffering of the Lord."* 

iiis ^tther aftetWKrda dined in the conTent with his son, 
Ae fidends of the young priest, and the monks. The conver- 
si^ion turned on Martm's ^trance into the cloister. The 
kritlxmi eomnkiended it as a highly meritorious action; on 
which the inflexible John, turning to diem, remarked : " Have 
you m>t read in the scripture Ihat it is a duty to obey Mhet 
aadmotherf ' Th^ae words struck Luther. They exhibited 
the- action which brought him into the content in a totally 
diflfereiU light; and long afterwatds they resounded in his 
beart 

LuAer, afier his consecration, a<i(mg by the advice of Stau* 
|Btz, made tev^al short excursions on foot to the parishes and 
eonvei^ of the environs; either to Occupy his mind, or for the 
sake of necessary exercise; of else to aecuikom himself to 
I^eachiiig. ' ' 

It had befti appointed that Oorpns-Ghristi should be kept 
. wich niach ceremony at feisleben. The Ticar*general was to 
be pvesent: Luther attended, tie still felt his need of Stau- 
pkz, and tooic every oj^rtunity of being in the company of 
that enlightened^ guide, who helped forward his soul in the 
way of I^. The procession was numerous and gaudy. Stau- 
pitz himself cdrried the host : — ^Luther followed next in hn 
priestly garments* The thought that Jesus Christ himself 
was bom6 before him by the Vicar^^eneral, — ^the idea that tlrt 
Lord in pers0n was present, — suddenly struck upon Luther's 
imagination, and so ova'awed him, that it was with difficulty 
he we(A forward : a eoM sweat came over bim ; he staggered, 
attd thought he sJiould die M the agony of his fear : — at last. 
the procession stopped. The host which had kWakened the 
monk's t<»rors \iim8 reverently deposited in the sacristy, and' 
Luthor, Ic^ ahme with Slaupitz, threw himself into his arms, 
and confessed the caiMo of his fear. Thai the Vicar-general,- 
wbo had long known that^pracaous Saviour who- breaks not 
the bruised reed, gently wWq»red!— <« Deat terelfeer, it 
• L. OpiL xri. (W.) 1144. 
vol.. I. ' 14 



pot Je^os Christ; {^ Christ 4q0s ne^'tmSfy^jim&f^^am* 
forts."^ \ . , 

. Lather was not destined to Vemain hiddfiii in an ohictirQ 
convent The time had arrived which wan to tmaate 
him to a wider theatra StaupitjSj with whom he atiU 
maintained a regular oorrespqndeiic^, was Wfil pQiauanbd thai 
there was in the young monk aspirijt toostilriikgiaLbe^n&ieA 
within a narrow range. He spofae af him to Fredocie, ^ 
Elector of Saxony ; and th^t enlightened fxixx^e inTitad Lather, 
in 1508j probably near the close of that, year, to become ,pro« 
feasor of the, UAiversity of Wittemberg. Wittemberg wai 
the field on which Luther was ordained to fight many a hasd 
battle.' He felt bimfelf qalled thither. He was pressed to re- 
pair quickly to his n^w post. He answered the call imma** 
diajtely ; aiul in the haste of his removal, he had nottime erea 
to write to one whom he called his ma^or aod weU-belovai 
fe^er, the curate of Eisenach, John Braun. He wrote to 
^im from Wittemberg, a few months after : " My departure was 
1^ sudden," said h^ "that it w^ almost unknown to thoacr 
with whom I was living. It i& true^ I am at a grosler d9* 
lance, but the better half of me remains still with you ; and tk« 
fiirther I am removed in bodily presence,*tbQ Aiore closely taaf 
spirit is drawn to you."t Luther had been three years in tka 
cloister of Erfurth. 

- Arriving at Wittemberg, he repaired to the copirent of tbt 
Augustines, where a cell was assigned him; for Ifaoi^h « 
professor, he ceased not to be a monk. He wsfta{^PK)int6d ta 
teach physics and dialectics. This appointment was pn^bly 
conferred upon hkn in consideration of his philosophical" 
studies at Erfurth, and his degree of master of arts. Thai 
Luther, who was then hungering and thirsting for the woid 
of Qod, was oblig^ to apply himself ahnost txelnsively ta 
the scholastic jdiilosophy of Aristotla He fah the need of 
tiat bread of life which God gives to the worU; and he was 

' * El iit nicht Chrifltiis, dtnnCbiiiiliu sokieckt rMA, seadem MiM 
mf^ (LuQ^ (W.) ttH.p 613, IbWi) 
t Epp. i. p. 5.— 17th March, IW. 
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ftvedd ttf b«ry biiiMtelf in mer^ bamaft sribtkiee. Hail 
aieeeesity ) how did be sigh ttncler it! << I am Tiery weU, Irjt 
Go4'»fai^^" wrote he to Biaun, << baft thai I am eotnpMei 
to give my whole atteitfioD to philosophy. Ftom the nKmieol 
«f lay arrival i^ Wittemberg I have longed to exebaage thai 
atudy ipr theology ; biH," odded he^ le$t he should be Ibonghl 
10 rwmxi the theology of that, age, ^ I mean tbiil theology 
which seeks the kernel of the. nut, the pulp of the wheat, the , 
marrow of the botte.* However thinga may go, Gk)d is God,*' 
eontlnaed he \i^th that coofidence whieh was the life of hil 
foul, *^ man almost always eita in bis judgment ; but this k 
our Giod for ever and ever ; he will be our guide unto deatk'' 
The k^urs that were then4mpo8ed upon Luther were i^ « 
\$$Bj perbd of great use in enabling hhn to combat the errors 
of the schools. 

, He could not rest there« The desire of his heart waa 
destined to be fulfilled. Tbat same power, which some ykira 
before Imd dfiven Luther from the bar to a religious hfe, now 
impelled him to the Bible. He applied himself zealously to 
the study of the ancient languages, especially the Greek and 
Hebrew, that he might draw knowledge and doctrine from 
the fountain head. He was, through life, indefiuigable in his 
studies-t Sometnontb^ afler his arrival at the univ^sity ha 
solicited the degree of Achelor in divinity. He obtained it ^ 
Ihe end of March» 1509^ with a particular direction to Bibhcdi 
theology. 

Every day at one o'clock Luther was expected to discourse 
nfoa. the Bible; a precious hour for the {vrofesior and the 
l^pils, and which always gave them deeper insight into the 
divine s^se of those discoveries so long lost to the pe6ple and 
lo the, schools. 

He began these lectures, by explatiiing the Psalms, and Im 
soon passed to the Epistles to the Romans. It was espedally 

* Theologia que nucleum nucis et medullam t|ritici et medolluu 
Mnnm atitttatit]'.-— (L. Epp.' i. 6.) 

t In ftboMi litteramin eo/tptm «e mente indeftMos. (PaHavicbii IBirt; 
Cami. T>id. L p, 16.) 
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ill ineditatkg tipon this book that the Hght of truth entered 
hk heart In the retir^naait of his truiqui} eel), he deroled 
whole hours to the study of the dime word, yridi St PauPs 
Epistle open before him. One day having proceeded as far' 
as the 17th verse of the first chapter, he there read this paan 
sage of the prophet Habakkuk : << The just shall live bf 
faith" The precept strikes him. There is ihen for the just 
another life than thett possessed by the rest of nien ; and this 
liib is the fruit of ikith. Thk woid, which he receive into 
his heart as if God himself had planted it there, discloses to 
him the mystery of the christian life, and increases that life iii 
his soul. In the midst of his struggles in after life, the words 
oftei recurred to him, " The just shall live by Mb."* 

The lectures of Luther, with such a preparation, were very 
different from any that had been heard before. It was not 
BOW an eloquent rhetorician, or a pedantic schoolman who 
spoke ; it was a christian who had experienced the power of 
revealed truths ; who derived them from the Bible , who drew 
them from the treasury of Jm own heart, and presented them 
tn fuU life to his astcmished auditors. It was no longer man's 
teaching, but Grod's. 

« This altogether new way of exhibiting the truth made some 
Boise: the rumour of it spread far, and attracted to the newl^ 
Ibunded uniyer^ a crowd of young and foreign students. 
Several evai of the professors attended Luther's lectures, and 
amcmgst others, the celebrated Martin Pollich of Mellerstadt, 
doctor of physic, law, and philosophy, who, with l^aupitz, had 
organized the university of Wittemberg, and had been its first 
rector. Mellerstadt, who has been ofien called << the light of 
the world," modestly mixed with the pupils of the new prO' 
fessor. *« This monk," said he, will put all doctors to the! 
rout; he will introduce a new style of doctrine, atid will re- 
fcsm-the whole Church: he builds upon the word of CSinst; 
and no one in this world can either resist or overthrow. that 
word, though it should be attacked with all the weapons of 
PJUlosophttTS, Sophists, Scotists, Albertists, and ThoBiisto."! 
• Scekfnd. p. 55. t Mekh. Adam. TitfcliUheri, ^ K>i 



dtanpitSE, who wm a» tke ksnd of Providenee to deVebp the 
gifb and treasures that lay hidd^ in Luther, invited him to 
preach in the church of the Augustines. The young profes* 
sor shrihik from this proposal. He wished. to confine himself 
to his academical duties ; he trembled at the thought of adding 
to them those of public preaching. In vain Staupitz entreat* 
ed Wm : " No, no," relied he, " it is no light thing to speak 
to men in God's stead."* An affecting instance of humility 
in this great Reformer of the Church I Staupkz persisted* 
"But the ingenious Luther found," says one of his historians, 
"fifteen arguments, pretexts or evasions, to excuse himself 
^m thi^ summons." At last the chief of the Augusdnes, still 
persevering in his application : " Ah, worthy doctor," said 
Luiher, "it would be the death of me. I could not stand it 
three mcmths." " And what th«i," replied the Vicar-general j 
" in God's ntme so be it ; for in heaven also the Lord requires 
devoted and able servants." L^nber wm obliged to yield. 

In the middle of the square of Wittemberg stood an old 
wooden chapel, thirty feet long and twoity broad, whose walls^ 
propped on all sides, were falling to ruins. A pulpit made of 
planks, raised three foet above the ground, received thepreach- 
er. It was in this chapel that the Reformation was first 
preached. It was the will of God that this work for the re- 
storation of his glory i^ould have the humblest beginnings. 
The foundation of the church of the Augustines was oiiiy just 
laid, and till it ^ould be completed they made use of this mean 
jdace of worship. " That building," adds the contemponuy 
of Luther, who relates these circumstances, "may be aptly 
compared to the stable m whkh Christ was born.t It was in 
that enclosure that God willed, if we may so speak, that his 
wdl*beloved Son should be born a second time. Amongst 
the thousand cathedrals and parish churches with which the 
w^ld is filled, not one was chosen for the glorious announce^ 
ment of everlasting life." 

Luther preached: every thing was striking m the new 

• Fabriciufl, Ceiitif<^iiBi laii^eAt p* ^— Mcilieiiiis, p. S. 
t Myconim. 
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preacher. His ex^esttre eoiiaieaaiie& and dignified ^maan- 
Qor, ilia clear and sonoroisB voice, cburn^ Uw aod^nee. Be* 
fere bis time, the greater nnaober of preachers had so^htio 
amose their hearers rather .than to eo&¥ert them»' The deep 
seriousiiess that marked the preaching of Luther, and the joy 
with which the knowledge of the Gospel filled his own heftit> 
gare to his eloquence an authority, energy, and unction, whidi 
none of h^ predecessors had possessed. '< Gifted with a ready 
and lively intelligence," says one of his adversaries/ ^* hav- 
ing a retentive memory, and speaking his mother tongue w^ 
remarkable fluency, Luther was surpassed in .eloc^ence by 
none of his contemporaries. Addressing his h^irers from his^ 
phce in the pulpit, as if he bad beoi agitated by some power* 
fill pas»(m, and adaptmg his action to the words, he a&cled 
their minds in a surprising manner, and carried th^oa like a 
torrent whither he would. So much power, action, and elo- 
quence are rarely found amongst the people of the north." 
^ He had," says Bossuet, << a lively and impetuous eloquence^ 
which delighted and captivated his auditory."! 

In a short lime the little chapel could no longer contain the^ 
erowds that flocked thither The council of Wittemberg then 
chose Luther for their preacher, and called upon him jto 
preach in the church of that city. The impression which he 
there produced was still greater. His wonderful genius, bis 
eloquent style, and the excellency of the doctrines he pro- 
claimed, equally astonished his auditors. His reputation 
iq)read &x and wide, and Frederic the Wise himself canve 
once to Wittemberg to hear him. 

It was as if a new existence was opening for Luthei^. To. 
the drow^ness of the cloister had succeeded a life of active 
exertion. Freedom, emplo3rment, earnest and regular action 
completed die re-establishment of harmimy and peace in his 
spirit He was now at last in his pri^r place, and the work 
of God was about to open out its majei^ic course. Luther 
was continuing his teaching both in the hall of the academy 

^ FkffinimdiUiuiQiid, Hirt. b^lM^ci^ & 
t BoMuet^ Hist, det VariatioM, 1. 1. 



abd kk tlie ehuFcfa, wii^ lie wts int^rtiptfd in Ids kbooii. 
In 1510, or according to some, not till 1511 or 1512, be was 
despatched to Rome. A difi^ence had arisen between seven 
oonvaits of his order and the Yicar-general* Luther's acute* 
ness, doqu^ce, and taints in discussion led to his being 
eho8«a to represent diese seven monasteries.! This dispense* 
ticHi of divine Providence was needed. It wai^ fit that Luther 
diouid Idsow what Rome was. Full of the prejudices and 
iilimons of the cloister, he had alwaysr pictured it to himself 
at the seat of holiness. 

He set out; he crossed the Alps. But hardly had he de- 
scended into the plains of rich and voluptuous Italy than he 
found at every step matter of surprise and scandal. The poor 
German monk was entertained at a wealthy convent of the 
Benedicthaes, situate <m the Po, in Lombardy. This convent 
enjoyed a rev^aue of thirty-six thousand ducats ; twelve thou- 
sand were spent for the table, twelve thousand on the buildings, 
and twelve thousand tb supply the other wants of themonks-J 
The magnificence of the apartments, the richness of the 
dresses, and the delicacy of the viands, astonished Luther. 
Marble, silk, and luxury of every kind; what a novel spec- 
tacle to the humble brother of the convent of Wittemberg I 
He was amazed and silent; but Friday came, and what was 
his surprise ! The table of the Benedictines was spread with 
abundance of meats. Then he found courage to speak out. 
« The Church," said he, "and the Pope forbid such things.** 
Tlie Benedictines were ofiended at this rebuke from the un- 
mannerly German. But Luther, having repeated his remark, 
and perhaps threatened to report their irregularity, some of 
them thought it easiest to get rid of their troublesome ^est. 
The porter of the convent hinted to him that he incured 
danger by his stay. He accordingly took his departure from 
this epicurean monastery, and pursued his journey to Bologna, 

* Gluod septem conventns a vicario in ^nibtudamdiiwntlreiit (Codi* 
keofl, 2.) 

-r Cj wf^ eMet accr ii^gexyo il ad QO&tiadic«>dain «odax et Tehemen*. 
(Ibid.) xU(ypp. (W.) xxiL p. 1468. 
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where he fell sick* Some have seen in this sickness ihe^ 
effect of poison. It is more probable that the change in his 
mode of living disordered the frugal monk of Wittembcrg, 
who bad been used to subsist for the most part on dry bread 
and herrings. This sickness was not <^unto death," but for 
the glory of God. His constitutional sadness and depression 
returned. What a fete was before him, to perish thus fer 
away from Germany under a scorching sun, in a foreign land. 
The distress of mind he had experienced at Erfurth agam 
oppressed him. A sense of his sins disturbed him ; and the 
prospect of the judgment of God, filled him with dismay. 
But in the moment when his terror was at its height that word 
of Paul, \The just thall live hy Faith" recurred witli power 
to his thought, and beamed upon his soul like a ray from 
heaven. Raised and comforted, he rapidly regained health, 
and again set forth for Rome, expecting to find there a very 
difierent manner of life from that of die Lombard convents, 
and eager to efface, by the contemplation of Roman sanctitjr, 
the sad impression left upon his memory by his sojourn on the 
banks of the Po. 

At last, ailer a fatiguing journey under the burning sun of 
Italy, Jie approached the seven-hilled city. His heart wa« 
moved within him. His eyes longed to behold the queen of 
the earth and of the Church ! As soon as he discovered from 
a distance the Eternal City, — ^the city of St. Peter and St 
Paul, the metropolis of the Catholic World, he threw him- 
self on the earth, exclaiming, « Holy Rome, I salute thee !" 

Luther was now in Rome ; the professor of Wittemberg* 
was ip the midst of the eloquent ruins of the Rome of Con- 
suls and of Emperors, the Rome of Confessors of Christ and 
of Martyrs. There had lived Plautus and Virgil, whose 
works he had carried with him into his cloister ; and all those 
great men whose history had so often stirred his heart. He 
beheld their statues, and the ruined monuments which still at* 
tested their glory. But, all this glory and power had passed 
away. He trod under foot the dust f^ thonn. He called to 
« Matth. £>r«iMr Hiit Luthori. 
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mmd^ at evety ^p he took, the melaucholy pmeotime^ of 
Scipio, when, sheddiag tears over the ruins of Carthage, itn 
palaces m flames, and its walls broken down, he exclaimed: 
*^It triU one dap be thus with Rome P^ "And truJy," said 
Luther, " the Rome of Scipios and Ceesars is but a corpse. 
There are such heaps of ruin that the foundations of the 
houses rest at this hour where once their roofs were. ThereJ^ 
aaid he, turning a melancholy look cm its ruins, " there werja 
once the riches and treasures of this world!"* All these 
firagmenis of wreck which his foot encountered whispered to 
Luther, within Rome herself, that what is strongest in the 
sight of men may be destroyed by the breath of the Lord. 

But with these pro&ner ruins were mixed holy ashes : the 
thought of this came to his mind. The burial places of the 
martyrs are hard by those of^Romau generals and conquer' 
ors. Christkn Rome, and her trials, had more power over 
the heart of the Saxon Monk, than Pagan Rome with all her 
glory. In this very place arrived that epistle wherein Paul 
wrote, " the just shall live by frnthP He is not &r from the 
ibrum of Appius and the Three Taverns. InthatqKH was 
the house of Narcissus; here stood the palace of Cesar, 
where the Liord delivered the Apostle from the jaws of the 
licm. Oh, how did these recollections strengthen the heart of 
the monk of Wittemberg I 

RcHne then presented a widely different aspect The war- 
like Julius II. filled the pontifical chair, and not Leo X a9 
some distinguished historians of Germany have said, doubt- 
less for want of attention. Luther often related an incident of 
Ais Pope's life. When the news was brought him that his 
army had been defeated by the French before Ravenna, he 
was reading his prayers ; he threw the book on the floor, ex- 
elaiming, with a dreadful oath, " Well, now thou art become 
a Frenchman. — Is it thus thou guardest thy church ?" Then, 
turning himself in the direction of the country to whose arms 
he thought to have recourse, he uttered these words, "Holy 
♦ L. 0pp. CW.) xxil 2374, 2377. 
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Swiss! pmy tbr m."* Igaoiaiice, lefity, tad diMDlitte ^imm 
ftlfl, a profime coi^etnpt oi every thing sacred, and a shameM 
traffic in dirinetkings; snch was the iq^ectacle presented by 
this wretched city. Yet the pioos monk continued for awhile 
in his illusions. 

Having arrived about the period of the festival of St John, 
he heard the Romans repeating around hhn a proverb cunml 
among the people: <' Blessed is that mo^hsr" said they, 
** whose son 883^8 mass on St. John's eve." Oh, dioug^t La* 
dier, how gladly would I make my mother blesse^. The 
pious son of Margaret made some attempts to say mass oft 
that day, but he could not, the crowd was too great f 

Warm in his feeling, and confiding in disposition, he visited 
all the churches and chapels, gave credit to all themarveUooe 
stories there told him, went through with devotion the obsenr* 
ances required, and was pleased at being able to perform so 
many pious acts, from which his friends at home were de- 
barred. " How do I regret," thought the pious mcmk, " th« 
my Either and mother are still living: how happy should I 
be to deliver them from the fire of purgatory by my masses^ 
my prayers, and other admirable worka"| He bad found 
the light ; but the darkness vras &r from bemg wholly chased 
from his mind ; he had the feith and love of the Gospel, but 
not the knowledge of it It was no easy matter to emerge 
from that deep gloom that had for so many ages overspread 
Ae earth. 

Luther said mass several times at Rome. He went through 
it with all the unction and dignity that such an act seemed la 
him to require. But how was the heart of the Saxcm monk 
distressed, when he saw the pro&ne and heartless formality 
with which thexBoman clergy celebrated this Sacrament! 
The priests, on their part, laughed at his simplicity. One 
day, when he was officiating, he found that at the altar they 
had read seven masses while he was reading ona ^ Quick < 

• SancteSwizeie! orapronolHs. (L. 0pp. (Ww) xzil l3i4, 1338.) 
t L. Opp. (W.) Dedioafion <^thell7 Pwa. VI. viA. L. g. 
Ilbid. 
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^itiekF' teid one ^f Ae 'priestt, "nod Our laiUf her fikm 
iMiek speedily ;" — thus impiously alltidiiig to the transubftan- 
tktien of the bread into the body and blood df Christ. An- 
other time Ln&er h»l only got as fiir as the Gk>qpel^ when the 
priest who was at his nde had already finished the mass: 
^'Make haste, make faastel" whispered the latter, *<do have 
done with it"* 

His astonnhment was still greater, when he found, in the 
iignitaries of the Church, the same corruption he had ob- 
serred in the inferior clergy. He had hoped better things of 



It was the fiishion at the papal court to attack Christianity; 
and a person was not counted a man of sense, if he did not 
hold some eccentric and heretical opinion in relation to the 
dogmas of the Church, t Some would have couTinced Eras* 
Aus, by certain passages from Pliny, that there was no dif* 
ferenee between the souls of men and of beasts ; and there 
were young courtiers of the Pope, who affirmed that the 
orUiocbx Mh was the growth of the cunning invention of the 
samts. 

Luther^s office of envoy from the Ajigustines of Germany, 
procured him invitations to several meetings of distinguished 
ecclesiastics. One day, in particular, he was at table with 
several prelates : the latter exhibited openly their bufibonery 
ia nuumers and impbus conversation ; and did not scruple to 
give utterance before him to many indecent jokes, doubtless 
thinking him one like themselves. They related^ amongst 
other things, laughing, and priding themselves upon it, how 
when saying mass at the altar, instead of the sacramental 
words which were to transform the elements into the body and 
Mood of the Saviour, they pronounced over the bread and 
wine these sarcastk Words: << Bread thou art, and bread thou 
sfaalt remain ; wine thou art, and wine thou shalt remain-^ 

♦ L. Opp. (W.) xix. von der Winkelnesse, &c 

t In quid tempo non pareva fosse galantnomo e buon oortegiano colui 
eli« de dogmi ddla duesa non avevaqtuUehe opinion enonea ed keretica. 
(CaracdoU Vit. MS. Paul lY.) cited by Rancke. 
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Panis t$ et pants manebis^ tfinum es ei m/f^um flUifieKf.'' 
<^ Then," eontinued they, '> we elevate the pyx, and all the 
people worship." Luther could scarcely believe his ean; 
His nuud, gifted with much vivacify, and even gaie^, in the 
society of his friends, was remarkable for gravity when treat* 
ing of serious things. These Romish mockeries shocked' 
him. " I," says he, " was a serious and pious young monk; 
such language deeply grieved ma If at Borne they speak 
thus openly at table, thought I, what, if their actions shouli 
correspond widi their wordsj and popes, cardinals, and courr 
tiers should thus say mass. And I, who have so often heard 
them recite it so devoutly, how, in that ease, must I have been 
deceived?" 

Ijuther oflen mixed with the monks. and citizens of Rome. 
If some amongst them extolled the Pope and the clergy, the 
greater number gave free vent to their complaint and sarcasmik 
What stories had they to tell of the reigning Pope, of Al^ 
exander Yl., and of so many others ! One day, hit Roman 
friends related, how Cflesar Borgia having fled from Rome^ 
had been taken in Spain. On the eve of trial, he prayed for 
mercy, and asked for a priest to visit him in his prison. They 
sent him a monk. He murdered him, disguised himself in 
his cowl, and effected his escape. <^ I heard that at Rome: il 
is a thing well known," says Luther.'*' Another day, pass* 
ing along the principal street that led to St Peter's churchj 
be stopped in astonishment before a6tatue,repres^t]ngapope^ 
under the figure of a woman holding a sceptre, clothed in the 
papal mantle, bearing a child in her arms. " It is a girl of 
Mentz," said the people, *« who was chosen Pope by the Car* 
dinal^ and was delivered of a child on this spot : therefore nm 
pope ever passes through this street" . " I wonder," observed 
Luther, " that the popes allow the statue to remain." t 

Luther had expected to find the edifice of the church encom- 
pa»ed with splendour and strength ; but its doors were brokoA 

• Das habe ich eu Rom fftr gewiss gebort— (Table Talk, p. 1333.) 
t Es nimmt mich Wander dass die Pabste sokhes Bild Ittden konnen i 
-(Ibid.p.1320.) 
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m, Mid its walb consumed by fire. He saw the desolation of 
.the sanctuary, and drew back m alarm. He had dreamed of 
isnctity ; he found nothii^ but profanation. 

He was not less struck with the disorders coAimitted in the 
city. " The police is strict and severe in Rome," said he. 
«* The judge, or captain rides through the city every night, 
with three hundred attendants. He stops all he finds in the 
atre^ ; if he meets^ an armed man, he hangs him or throws 
him' into the Tiber. And yet the city is full of disorders and 
murders ; whilst, in places where the word of God is truly 
and iaithftiUy preached, we see peace and order prevail, with- 
out the necessity for law or severity."* " It is incredible 
what sins and atrocities are committed in Rom^," he says 
again^; " they must be seen and heard to be believed. So that 
it 13 usual to say : * If there be a hell, Rome is built above it; 
k is an abyss from whence all sins proceed.* "f 

This sight made at the time a great impression on Luther's 
mind ; an impression which was afterwards deepened. " The 
nearer we approach to Rome, the greater number of bad 
Christians do we find," said he several years after. " It is 
commonly observed, that he who goes to Rome for the first 
time, goes to seek a knave there ; the second time, he findsi 
him j and- the third time, he brings him away with him under 
fais cloak. But now, people are become so clever, that they 
make the three journeys in one." J One of the most profound 
geniuses of Italy, though of deplorable celebrity, Macchiavelli, 
who was living at Florence when Luther passed through 
that^city to go to Rome, has made a similar remark : " The 
greatest symptom," said he, "of the approaching ruin of 
Christianity, (by which he meant the Roman Catholic reli- 
Ifion,) is, that the nearer we approach the capital of Christen- 
dom, thfe less do we find of the Christian spirit in the people. 
The scandalous example and the crimes of the court of Rome 
•hare caused Italy to lose every principle of piety and every 

♦ L. Opp. (W.) xiil p. 2376. 
t Address to' the Christian ISoUes of Grermany. 
; 1st irg^nd eine H»Ue, so muss Rom darauf gebaot seyn. (lb. $377.) 
VOL. L XS 
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religious sentiment, "^e Italians," continues the great Into* 
rian, "are principally indebted to the Church and to tho 
priests, for having become impious and profligate."* Luther 
felt, later in life, all the importance of this journey: if any 
one would give me a hundred thousand florins," said he, " I 
would not have missed seeing Rome."t 

This journey was also of advantage to him in regard to 
learning. Like Reuchiln, Luther profited by his resid^ce 
in Italy, to obtain a deeper understanding of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He there took lessons in Hebrew from a celebrated 
rabbin, named Elias Levita. He acquired partly at Rome the 
knowledge of that divine word under the assault of which 
Rome was doomed to fall. 

But this journey was above all of great importance to Lu 
ther in another respect. Not only was the veil withdrawn, 
* and the sardonic laugh, the jesting incredulity, which lay con- 
cealed behind the Romish superstitions, revealed to the future 
. Reformer : but also the livijag faith which God had implanted 
in him was then powerfully strengthened. 

We have seen how he had at first submitted t# all the vain 
practices which the church enjoins in order to purchase the 
remission of sins. One da^, in particular, wishing to obtain 
an indulgence promised by the Pope to any one who should 
ascend on his knees what is called Pilate^ s staircase, the poor 
Saxon monk was slowly climbing those steps which they 
told him had been miraculously transported from Jerusaleta 
to Rome. But whilst he was going through this meritorious 
work he thought he heard a voice like thunder speaking from 
the depth of his heart: " The just shall live hy faiM^ These 
words, which already on two occasions had struck upon his 
car as the voice of an angel of God, resounded instantaneously 
and powerfully within him. He started up in terror on the 
steps up which he had been crawling ; he was horrified at him* 
self; and, struck with shame for the degradation to which iupeT> 
stition had debased him, he fied from the scene pf his folly4 

f Dim. on th« Ist Decade of Livy. 1 IT 0pp. (W.) xxii. p. 9974 

X Seek. p. 5G. 
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This powerful text had a mysterious influence on tfae iiftf 
^f Luther. It was a creative word for the Reformer and for 
the Reformation. It was by means of that word that God 
then said : « Let there be light, and there was light." 
' It is frequently necessary that a truth should bexepeatedly 
presented to our minds, in order to pro<kK^ iu due effect 
Luther had often studied the Epistle to the Roitmns, and yet 
nerer had justification by feith, as there taught, appeared so 
clear to him. He now understood that righteousness Tdiich 
alone can stand in the sight of God ; he was now partaker of 
that perfect obedience of Christ which God imputes freely to 
the sinner as soon as he looks in humility to the God-man 
^crucified. This was the decisive epoch in the imvard life of 
Luther. That faith which had saved him from the fear of 
death became henceforward the soul of his theology; a strong 
hold in every danger, giving power to his preaching and 
rtrength to his charity, constituting a ground of peace, a mo- 
tive to service, and a consolation in life and death. 
^ But this great doctrine of a salvation which proceeds from 
God and not from man, was npt merely the power of God 
unto salvation to Luther, it also became the power of God to 
Reform the Church. It was the same weapon which th« 
Apostles had once wielded, and tiow, after long disuse, it wi© 
drawn fonh in its original brightness from the arseiral of Al- 
mighty God. At the moment when Luther started from he 
knees, transported with emotion at that word which St. Paul 
had addressed' to the inhabitants of Rome, the truth, hitherto 
held captive a^d fettered in the Church, stood vsp also to ML 
'no more. =. 

We must here quote his own words. « Though as a monk 
I was holy and irreproachable^" says he, "my c<Hiscience 
was still filled with trouble and torment. I could not endure 
the expression— the righteous justice of God. I did not love 
that just and holy Being who punishes sinners. I felt a se- 
cret anger against him ; I hated him because, not satisfied with 
terrifying by his law, and by the miseries of life, poor crea 
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tores already ruined by original sin, he aggraTafed our tot 
jGwringt by the Qoqjel. But when by the Spirit of God, I 
Bnderatood these words, — ^when I learnt how the justification 
of the sinner proceeds from God's mere mercy by the way of 
iikh,*^-^tfaeB I felt myselTbom again as a new man, and I 
entered by an opened door into the very paradise of God.t 
From that hoar I saw the precious and holy Scriptures with 
new eyes. I went through the whole Bible. I collected a 
mukhudeof passages which taught me what th6 work of God 
was. And as I had before heartily hated that expression, 
'the righteousness of God,' I began from that time to value 
and to love it, as the sweetest and most consoli^ry truth* 
Truly this text of St Paul was to me as the very gate d hea ' 
yen." 

Hence it was, ^t, when he was called upon on soma 
solemn occasions to confess this doctrine, it ev^ roused his 
ei^usiasm and rough eloquence. '^ I see," said he in a criti- 
cal moment,^ " that the devil, by means of his teachers and 
doctor^ is incessantly attacking this fundamental article, and. 
that he cannot rest to cease from this object. Well, then, I, 
Doctor Martin Luther, an unworthy evangelist of our tiOrd 
Jesus Christ, do confess this article, < that &ith alone, without 
works, ji^tifies in the sight of God, and I declare, that in spite 
of the emperor of the Romans, the emperor of the Turks, the 
emperor of the Tartars, the emperor of the Persians, the Pope, 
jdl the Cfodihals, bishops, priests, mdtiks, nuns, kings, princes, 
nobles, all the world, and all the devils, it shall stand unshaken 
ibr ev^ ! that if they will persist in opposing this truth, they 
will draw upon their heads the flames of hell. This is tha 
true and holy gospel, and the declaration of me. Doctor Luther, 
according to die light given to me by the Holy Spirit .... 
There is no one,'' he continues, " who has died Ibr our sins, but 

* Ctoft nw Deni myiericori jnstificat per fidem. (L. 0pp. lat.) 
t Hie me prorsus renatum ease sensi et apertis portis in ipsum p«i»£p 
•am intrasse. (Ibid.) 
lGkMri'imlheImpeiial£dtct,1531. (L. Op^ (L.) t«n. xx.^ 
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fm» Chiiflt thft 9on of God Irtpeit k cmci inor^: let jiH 
the evil a|irks of enrth and bell foam and rage as thef wUl^ 
ilm is neTerthelest Uoe. And if Christ alooe takea «way tm, 
W0 can not do ao hy all our works* But good works follow 
redami^tion,''— as surely as fruit appears upon a living treiL 
This is our doctrine, this' the Holy Spirit teacheth, togedier 
with ail holy christian pqopla We hold it in God's nama 
Ameal" 

It was thus that Luther discovered what hithexto even tha 
most illustr^s teachers and reformers had joverlooked. it 
was in Rome that Qod gave him this clear view of thefimda- 
inental doctrine of Christianity. He had come (o seek ni 
that city of the Pootifis^ the solution of son^ difficulties cmk* 
cetrning a monastic order ; he brought back in his heart, thai 
which was to ^mimcipate the Chitrch. 

tiuther left Rome and returned to Wittfi&Q3)erg) full of grief 
and indignation. Turning away his eyes in disgust from th4 
pontifical city, he directed them trust&Uy to die Holy Scrips 
tures, and to that new life which the word of G^ seemed thmi 
to offer to the world. This wiNrd gained ground in his heart 
in proportion as the Church lost its hold upon him. He dit" 
engaged himself from the one to torn to the other. AH the 
Reformation was comprised in that change ; for it put God hi 
the place the priest had usurped. ! 

Staupitz and the Elector did not lose nght of the mofil^ 
they had call^ to the university of Wittemberg. It seems as 
if the Vicar-general had a presentiment of the work that waS 
to be accomplished in the world, and that finding k too hard 
for him, he desired to urge Lu^er to uAcbrtake it. Nothing 
is more remarkable, or perhaps more inexplicable, than the 
character of the man who was ever ready to impel the monk 
onward in the path to which God called him, and yet himself 
went and ended his days sadly in a convent The preaching 
of the young professor had made an impression on the prince; 
he admired the strength of his understanding, the power of 
his eloquence, and the excellence of the suljects that In 

15* 
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liawUed.* The Ebc^vr wnA hk friends, wiilikg to prooMt^ 
a raaft of aach great promise, resolved to raise Um to ^ 
distinetioa ef doctor of ditinity. Staupitz rq[Niired ^ the eoti* 
Tent He led Lather into the cloister garden, and diere talking 
wkh him alone under a tree, which Luther afterwards took 
pleasure in pointing out to his diadples,t the venerable &ther 
said to him : '< My friend, you must now beccNnae Doctor of 
the Holy Scriptures." Luther drew back. The thought of 
this distinguished honour overcame him. << Seek one more 
worthy of it,'^ said he; "for my part, I cmroot consent to it*' 
The Viear-general prised the point " The Lord has much 
to do in the Church, he requires just now young and vigorous 
doctors." "This was said perhaps jestingly," adds Me* 
luictkmj " yet the event corresponded to it, for usually many 
presages announce great revolutions."^ There is no reason 
to suppose that Melancthon here speaks of prophecy, strictly 
80 called. The last centoyy, though remarkable for incredu* 
iity, saw this exemplified :*«how many pr^iages, without 
niracle^ preceded the revolution at the close of that century! 

^But I am weak and ailing;" said Luther; << I have not 
laag to live. Look for a strong man." "The Lord has 
work in heaven as in earth ; dead or alive, God requires you."$ 

" The Holy Spkit alone can make a doctor of divinity,"! 
exclaimed the monk, more and more overcome with fear. 
" Do as your convent desires," said Staupils^ * and what I 
your Vicar-G^eneral require you to do, for you havfe promised 
lo obey u&" " But think of my poverty," resumed the friar, 
4*1 have nothing wherewith to pay the expenses incident to 
such a promotion." " Do not make yourself uneasy about 
that," said hia friend, " the priace Is so kind as to take the 

* Vim ingenii, nervos orationis, ac renim b(»iitatem ezpositarom in 
ebneioiiibiis admiratus fuerat (Melancthon. Vita Luth.) 
t Unter fiinem Bttom deo ermir und andern j^eseigt. (MaUi. 6.) 
tMuka{nr9C0duiitmutetione0pra98agia. (YltaLudi.) '^ < 

i Ihr ]el)et nun oder sterbet, m darfT each Gott in seiaora Raiha 
(Math. 6.) 

H Neimnem hiA Spiritum Sanctum creare posse doctorum theOlogiau 
(W«i0ikiamii GB«t Eeeks. i. p. 1404.) 



otorfes upon hia^mW^ Urged cm aH sides^ Luther was 
oUiged to submit. 

It was toward the summer of 1512, Luther set out for 
Leipsic to receive from the treasurers of the Elector, the 
mpaey requisite oa his promotion. But, aecordiug to court 
custom^ the money did not arrive. ^ Luther, becoming im- 
patient, wished to depart; but the obedience becoming the 
character of a monk restrained him. At last, on the 4th of 
October, he received irom Pfeffinger and John Doltzig, fifty- 
florins. He gave them a receipt, in which he assumed no 
other designation than monk* ^^ I, Martini ^ said he, <* bro- 
ther of the order of the Eremites,"* Luther hastened back to 
Wittemberg* 

Andrew Bodenstein of Carietadt was at that tune the Dean 
of the Faculty of Theology. Carlstadt is the name under 
which this doctor is best known. He was also called the A> 
B. G. Melancthon first gave him that name^ alluding to the 
three initials of his name. Bodenstein acquired in his native 
country the first elements ^of education. He was of grave 
and sombre character — ^perhaps inclined to jealousy, of un- 
quiet temper, but very eager for learning, and gifted with 
great capacity. He visited several universities to enlarge his 
knowledge, and studied theology at Rortie itself. On his re* 
turn from Italy to Germany, he established himself at Wit-, 
lemberg, and there became doctor of theology. At this time, 
as he himself afterwards declared, he had not read the Holy 
Scrjptureat This trait gives a very just idea of what then 
constituted theology. Carlstadt, besides his fimctions as pro* 
fisasor, was canon and archdeacon. This was the man who 
was, one day, to divide the Reformation. He then saw in 
Luther only an inferior ; but the Augustine soon became aOf 
object of his jealousy. One day he remarked, " I will not be 
less distinguished than Luther." J Far from iinticipating at 
this time the future greatness of the young professor, Carl- 

• L Epp. 111. ^ t Weknaaon. Hint. Ecdm. p. 1416. 

t Wfwman, Hi«t. ^cclei. p* 141^ 
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8tftdt conferred on his destined rival tbe first deg^^ of tiie 
university. 

On the 18th October, 1512, Luther was made licentiate in 
theologfy, and took the following oath: 

"I swear to defend the truth of the Gospel Vith all my 
strength."* The following day, Bodenstein solemnly Jo' 
livered to him, in presence of a numerous assemhly, the in- 
signia of Doctor in Theology. 

He was made Biblical Doctor, and not Doctor of Sentences^ 
and was therefore specially bound to devote himself to the 
study of the Bible, instead of human traditions. Then it wot, 
as he himself tells us, that he espoused his well-beloved and 
Holy Scriptures.! He promised to preach them faithfully, to 
teach them in purity, to study them all his life, and to defend 
them so hr as God should enable him, by disputation, and by- 
writing against false teachers. | 

This solemn vow was to Luther his vocation asa Reformer^ 
Binding upon his conscience the sacred obligation to investi- 
gate freely, and declare openly evangelical truth, that oath 
Med the new made doctor above the narrow bounds to which 
his monastic vow might have restricted him. Called by th« 
University, by his Sovereign, in the name of the Imperial 
Majesty, and dF thetloman See itself, and bound befi)re God, 
by the most sacred of oaths, he was from that time the intrepid 
herald of the word of life. On that memorable day Luther 
was installed Champion of the Bible. 

Therefore it is that this oath pledged to the holy Scriptures 
may be regarded as one of the immediate causes of the revival 
of the Church. The infallible authority of the word of God 
was the first and fundamental principle of the Reformation. 
Every reform in detail afterwards effected in doctrine, morals, 
church government, and public worship was but a consequence 
of this first principle. In these da3rs we can hardly imagine 

* Juro me veritatem evangelicain viriliter defensurum. 
t Doctor biMietts non sententitnus. (Melancth.) 
I L. 0pp. (W.) xW. p. 9061.— Matheaiut, p. 7. 
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lite seosatioa produced by- this elementary trmb, so simple, yet 
for ages neglected. A few men, of more enlarged discern* 
ment than the Tuigar, alone fofesa w its important consequences. 
Speedily the courage<M]8 voices of all the Reformers proclahn- 
ed this powerlhl principle, at the sound of which the influence 
of Rcmie crimped into the dust: "Christians receive no 
other doctr&k^ than those which, rest on the express words of 

« Christ, the apostles and propheta No man, nor any assem^ 
Wy of men, has power to prescribe new doctrhies." 

The sittoition of Luther was changed. The call he had 
Beceived becameto the Reformer as one of those extraordinary 
Q^aamissions which the L(»rd entrusted to prophets under the 
oU dispensation, and to apostles under the new. The solemn 
engagement he had contracted, made so profound an impression 
OB his sotil, that the recollection of this vow sufficed at a later 
period to comfort him in the midst of the greatest dangers and 
the rudest conflicts. And when he saw oil Europe agitated 

t and disturbed by the doctrine he had proclaimed,— when the 
aecusations of Rome, (be re|NroiK:hesof many pious men, and the- 
deists wid fears of his own heart (so easily moved,) might have 
caused him to &lter, to fear, and &11 into despondency, he 
called to mind the oath he had taken, and remained firm, tran- 
(piil, and rejoicings " I came forward," said he, " in a critical 
mon^nt, and I put myself into the Lord's hands. Let his 
will be done. Who asked of him that he would make of rae 
aieaeher ? If he has made me such, let him support me; — 
or if he chaise his purpose, let him deprive me. This 
tribulation tl^n does not inthnidateme. I seek but one thing 
-**-to have his &vour in all he calls me to do in his work.'' 
Another time he said, *< He who undertakes anything without 
a divine call sedcs his own glory. But I, Doctor Miirtin Luther, 
waa constrained to become a Doctor; The Papacy endeavour* 
ed to atop me in the cyseharge of my duty, but you see what 
has happened to it; — ^and much worse shall yet be&U it ; they 
cannot defend themselves against me. By God*s help I am re- 
solved to press on, to force a passage through, and trample 
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4rftgoBS and vipers under foot This will begin m myhk 
time, and finish n&&[ I am gone.''* 

Fram the hour of this oath Lutb^ no longer aon^t tho 
tnrth for himself alone, but for the Church. Still retainiiijg 
his recoUecttons of Rome, he perceived imiystinGtly i»efore Mm 
a path in which he purposed to go forward wi^ alfthe energy 
of his soul. The spiritual life which hitherto had grown up 
widiio him, began to manifest itself in outward action. Thia 
was the third period of his progress. His entrance into the 
convent had turned his thoughts towards God ; the knowledge 
of the remission of sins, and of the righteousnen of feith, had 
delivered his soul iirom bondage The oath he had now tak^i 
hftd given him that baptism by fire which constituted him the. 
Reformer of the Church. 

• The first adversaries he attacked were those celebrated 
schoolmen whoni he had studied so deeply, and who then 
r^gned supreme in every university. He accused them «l 
Pelagianism; boldly opposing Aristotle (the father of Ae 
school) and Thomas Aquinas, he undertook to hurl them from 
the throne whence they exercised so commanding an infi»> 
emce, the one over philosophy, and the other over theology.t 

" Aristotle, Porphyry, the theologians of the sentences," 
said he, writing to Lange, <* these are the unprofitable study 
of this age. I desire nothing more ardently than to lay open 
be£>re all eyes this false system, which has tricked the Church, 
l^ covering itself with a Greek mask; and to expose iU 
worthlessness before the world." J In all his public disj^ta* 
tions he was accustomed to repeat — "The writings of tha 
Aposties and Prophets are more certain and tobiime than all 
the sophisms and theology of the schools." Such langiMige 
was new, but gradually people became familiarized with it; 
and about one year after this he was aUe exultingly to write, 
'"^God works amongst us; our theology and St AugosthM^ 

• L. 0pp. (W.) xxL 2061. 

t Aristotelcm ia philosophicis, Sanctum Thomam in theologic]S| 
evettendos, susceperat (PaJlav. 1 16.) 
t Perdita stadia nostri saBCulL (£pp. i 15. 8 Feb. 1516.) 
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\ waoikMt ftoffttm, wad sn alraMty pflhiibctt^ in mc 
mdremky* Amtotk » on tha miiA, ubI aktadj tottm to 
kkr Mi, which » nesr at band md Inrevevs^. The leotnret 
OD tke 8eDfteiiC€t are ToceiTted wkh utlor distette. Nohb. ohI' 
hope ^hwten nalets he profeai the miptoml tbeol^^.''* 
Happy the imirenity where suoh testknony eoiiid be^ gi?en ! 

At the tame time that Luth^ i^kacked Ar^totie, he took 
port with. Eiasmus and Reachlin againat their eaemiea He 
entered iiilo oorfeepondaace with those great m^a and othera> 
of the learned, stteh as Pirckheimer, Motiatii HOUeo, ^o 
helnaged more or kas to the eaxoe party.^ He fermed also at 
due period another friendebip, which waa yet more important 
HI its ittflttence en hia after Ub* 

There waa then at 4he court of the Elector a peteoii re- 
BKukM^ fer wiadoib and candour. This waa Gkorge &p9itf 
tm, a natiTe ttf Spakns^ ov Spalt^ in the bohoprk of £khatadt • 
He had been eiirate of the yillage of Hoheaktroh, near ^ 
forests of Thnringia. He was afterwards cheeen by.Fred€^* 
die Wiaras his secretary and chaplaiti« and private teacher of 
his n^bewy John Frederic^ heir of the electoral erowQ*- 
Spalatin was a man of simple manoerS) in the midst of a 
court; timid in emergeiicies, and cireumepect and prudent as 
his master;! contrasting > with the energetic Luther, with- 
whom he was in daily communication. Like Staupits, he was- 
fitted rather for peaceable than for stirring times. Such men 
are necessary : they are likc^ that soft covering in which we 
wra^ IBWek and crystals, to protect them &oaa injury in Iraas- 
porting them from place to place. They seem of fio use, and, 
3P6t without them the precious gems would be brokien or lost 
Spalatin was not capable of great actions, but he ^uthfuUy and 
noiselessly discharged the task assigned to, him. j^ He was at 
first, one of the principal aids of his master in collecting ^^losO' 
relics of the samts of which Frederic was Ipng an amateur*^ 
But by slow degrees he, like his master, turned toward the 

•Ep.L57. May 18, 1517. 

t Secundum gemum heri sui. WeisOHum. ffitt. Bodes, p. liM. 

trideliteretaineficapctetogflm. (WMWWimHM.&ilc«kihM9i) 
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tadk. tim Mk wUdi irmlib^femppmamg h the Ofaotfih: 
iM iiGitio afuddeidy li^ hold on him as on Limher,-^4io vmM^ 
l«d on b)^ more ci)re«i((»» p6^. Ho- bocame dw Mend ot. 
Luther at tho cOnit, tiie agent throogh whteh nmttefa of ^ 
bOsmen were tiaftsacted betwoon the Befbrmer and the Prm* 
cOBj the go-betwontof the C^nreh wad the state. The JSleo* 
t«r hotiotired 8paiatm with the closest intimacy, and in his 
joumies admitt^ hitn to ahare h» carriage.''' in other re^, 
spects the air of the court was often oppressive to the wor^ 
Bpftktin^ atkt atilected him with deep sadness; he wouM have' 
wished to ledve all these honoms, and ligain to become & Am- 
ple pa^or in ih« woods of Thuringia. But Luther comforted* 
him, and persuaded him to remain at his post Spaiatin ae» 
qttired gefieiml esteem. The princes and schokmi of his age 
etmced the sincerest sespect for him. Erasmus w« mcewh: 
tchtned to say, <* The name of Spaktin is inscribed not only ms 
one of tey dearest fnenda, bm of my most rcrrered protectors, 
and that not on pftper, but on my heart^^'f 

The afliilr of Retichlin and the monks was then making" 
much noise in Gertnany. ITie most pious pernbn^ often hesi* 
tated whieh side to take, hr the monks were bent upon der 
stroying the Jewish books which contained blaspl^emies against 
Christ The Elector commissioned his chaplain to consult 
the doctor of Wittemberg, whose teputation was considerable.' 
Luther replied by letter, and it is the earliest of his letters to 
the ctkm preacher. 

** What shall I say? these monks pretend to expel Bieeke' 
bub,— but k is not by the finger of God. I never cease to 
complain and griere at it. We Christians begin to be wise 
in things that are without, and senseless at home.| There" 
are, in alt the public places of our Jerusalem, blasphemies a 
htfiadred times worse than those of the J6ws, and in etery ' 
corfaer of it spiritual idols. We oug^ in holy zeal to carry 

* GUu cam principe in rheda liye lectico solitus est ferri. (Corp. ReC 
133.) 
t M«ldi. Ad. Vita Spalat. p. 160. 



i«fHaJMl^eitroytbi^eiie»iieivnl|hm. But wl filled wBat 
im^stt preMiog'^aiid t]» dmil hknaelf pammdes m to ftbait«' 
ddn mnr own coaeen^ wUle ke hindeis m firom rdbnaiDf 
wim is juuit ia othem'' 

LntlieT nevec loit bimtelf m this qnarrelr A llTiilg' Mlk 
Hi Christ was that which especalhp fflled hk heart and hSb, 
'< Within ray hieart,^^ says he, ^ reijgos akne, and must alone 
reign, &ith in my Loid Jesns Christ, who alohe is the begin-* 
ning, themiUle, andlheendof d»e thoiuji^ts that ocenpy me 
day and night"* 

Hit hearers listaied wi& admiratioi) as he i^ioke from A» 
jN^etsor's dbaky or from the pnlfnt, <tf that fiddi in Christ 
His instructions diffused light The people marrelled tlwt 
tkey hai not earlier acknowledged truths which appeared so 
mA^fOi in his mdnth. '^The desire to jostffy onrselres is th6^ 
spmg of all our distress of heart,'' sajd he, <^ but he who m* ■ 
cmves Christ as a Saviour has peace, md ndt only peace^ hjtt 
purity ixi heart, AU sanguification of the heart is a fruit of 
&ith. For &ith in us is a divine work which ehangea us, 
and gives us a new birth, emanating from God himself. It 
kills Adam in m ; and, through the Holy Spirit whbh it aom- 
raunicates, it gives us a new heart and makes us new men. It 
it not by empty specUl»tk)ns," he again exckims, ^< butbythk 
practical method that we obUiin a saving knowledge of Jesua 
Christ"t 

It was at this time that Luther preached on the Tea Com* 
man^ments a s^ies of discourses, which have been preserved 
to us under the name of DeclanuMtions for the People Doubt* 
l?ss they are not free from errors. Luther wae only gradu-; 
ally gaining light: <« The path of the just is as the shining 
light, which shineth more and more imto the perfect day." 
But still what truth in these discourses! what simplicity! 
what eloquence ! how well can we conceive the efiect that the 
new preacher would produce on his audience and on his age. 
We will cite only one passage at the opening of his discoursen 

♦PreCadGal. 

t Nob per fpecuUtionem sed per banc viam practicam. 
VOL. L 16 
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iMjbBt asee&ded ike pa^ of WilbraAetg^ wai Mbititttn 
words: ^Tlioa^udt hare no other godi tban M$J^ That 
tvmhtg to ^epeo^e, who tWonged the sanetuttry, ]l•said^ 
" All the sons of Adam are idolaters^ and gtdkj tmmgieimTm 
of this first commaitdaieQt.^* Doubtkaatfaasstzaagte aatartion 
starded his audience. He must jostiffrit The apeolcer con* 
tmued: ^ There are two kinds of idoli^ry; the one in out* 
ward action, the other witMn oUr hearts. 

^ The outward, by wiueh nuin worships wood, stone^ r^ 
tiles, or stars. 

' ^The inward, by which xnan, dreading ehastlseme&t, or 
seeking his own pleasure, renders no outward worship to ^ 
cveature, but yet in his heart loves it and trusts in k 

*" But what kind of religion is this? you do not bend the 
kneeb^re riches and honour, but you give th^rn your heart, 
the noblest part of yout nature. Alas! with your do^^ yoU* 
worship God, and with your spirits the creature. 

^ This idolatry pervoies. etery man mrtil he is freely re* 
covered by fiiith that is in Jesus Christ. 

*' And how is this recovery brought about? 

*' In this way : : Faith in Christ strips you o( all confidence 
in ytwr own wisdom, and righteouenees, and siren^h ; it 
tenches you that H Christ had not died for yoU, and saved 
you by his death, neither you nor any created power could 
have done so. Then you begin to despise ail these things' 
which you see to be unavailing.f 

" Nothkg ranains, but Jesus — Jesus only; Jesus, abundant- 
ly sufiicient for your soul. Hoping nothing from all created' 
things, you have no dependance save on Christ, from whom 
you look for all, and whom you love above alL 

* Oiimefl filu Mm ttmt iOola&tt.-^Delwni Pf»cept& Wkten^ergettri 
populo pi»dicata per R. P. D. MarOnuin Lutheram, Aug. umo \&y»^ 
(They were preached in German. The quotation is from the Latin . 
edition, i. p. 1.) 

: t I^i ip0e pro te mortuua esset tcque servaret, tiec tu, nee omnb 
creatura tibi posiet prodesM. (Ibid.) 
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^But Jeids i» the ont^ sole and true Ood. Wlienytfiihttve 
lum ibr yoar God, you hare no other gods.''* 

. It WM thxm that Lmher pointed out how the soul la brought 
to Crod, its oc^vereign gooi by the Gospel ; — agreeable to Aat 
declaration of Christ : *< I am the way and no man cometh im« 
to Ae Father but by me." 

' The man who thus spoke to this generation was surely intent 
not merely on overturning some abuses ; his aim, above all, 
was to establish true religion. His work was not merely 
negative ; it whs primarily positive. 

Lirther then turned his discourse against the superstitions 
whioh filled Christendom ; signs and mysterious omens ; ob- 
servances of particular days and months; fiimiliar demons, 
phantoms, influences of the stars,, incantations, metamorphoses, 
incubt and succubi ; patronage of saints, &c. &c. &c. He at- 
tacked them ail, one afler the other, and with a strong arm cast 
down these false gods. 

But it was especially before the academy, before that youth, 
enlightened and eager for instruction, that Luther spread out 
the treasures of the word of God. "He so explained the 
Scriptures," says his illustrious friend Melancthon, "that,^ 
in the judgment of all pious and enlightened men, it was as it 
a new light had arisen on the doctrine after a long and dark 
night. He p«>intcd out the difference between the Law and the 
Gospel. He refuted that error, then predominant in the 
Church and schools, that men by their own works, obtain re- 
mission of sins, and are made righteous before God by an ex- 
ternal discipline. He thus brought back the hearts of men to' 
the Son of God. t Like John the Baptist, he pointed to the 
Lamb of God who has taken away the sins of the world. He 
explained that sin is freely pardoned on account of Grod's Son, 
and that man receives this blessing through fiiith. He m no 
way interfered wijh the usual ceremonies. The established 

* At Jesus est Terns, unas, floltls Dens, qnem cum hal>es, jion habet 
alienum Deum. (Ibid.) 

t Refoeavit igitur Lathenur homihum mentes ad filium Dei. (Me- 
lancthon, Vit. Luth.) ' 
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ii9cipUa» bad Hot ift all bb asisr tmore&illifitl 6kmfWt ^ 
defender. But ke laboured more aad more to malco all uiidedr*: 
Maod tbe grand e^s^itial do<3trme8 of Coavetrion; of tlM For* 
giv^oeBsofSins; of Faidi; andof die truecoosoktkmaoftiio 
Ct^m* Pk>U8 souls wove attracted and penetrated by the 
sweetness of this doctrine; the learned receired it jojriiilly.^ 
One might have said ^at Christ and his Apostlel and ProphM 
had come iforth from darkness or from some impure dungeoaf 

The firmness with whieh Luther appealed to and rested on 
the Gospel, gare great authority to his teaching* But other 
circumstances added yet further to his porwer. With him, ac- 
tion corresponded with his words. It was known that thesa 
discourses were not merely the fruit of his lips.^ They cama 
from the heart, and were practised in hi^ ^ly walk. And 
wh^ at a lat^ period, the Reformation burst forth, many in* 
fluential men who saw with grief the divisions of the Churek, 
won before-hand by the holy life of the Refi>rmer, and his re* 
markable genius, not oply did not oppose him, but embraeed 
the doctrine to which bis life gave testimony.^ The tnore 
men loved the christian virtues, the more did they incline to* 
ward the Reformer; — ^all the most upright diwnes were in 
favour of him.| This is what those who knew him, said of 
him, and especially the wisest man of his age, Melancthon, and 
Luther's celebrated opponent Erasmus. Envy and detraction 
have dared to talk of bis dissolute life. Wittemberg was 
changed by this preaching of Faith. This city became the* 
focus of a light which was soon to illuminate Germany, uid 
spread over the whole Church. 

Luther, whose heart was tender and affectionate, desired to 

* Hujus doctiins dulcedine pii omnes valde capebantur et eruditb 
gxtttmn erat (Ibid.) 

t Quoiui ex tenebrts, oafcere) tqualore ednei Chriitimi, jprophetM^ 
wpoBUAoB. (Ibid.) 

} Orationes non e l»bris nasci, sed in peotore. (iSid.) 

§ Elque, propter aQctoritatem quam sanctUate morum antea pepererat, 
^adsenserunt. (Ibid.)^ 

I Puto et hqdid theologoi omnes pcoboa &vere Lothero. (Eraam. Epp. 
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sefttbofe iriiom ht bvod io poaeemDO (rf' the lig}^ which had 
guided iiim in the paths of peace. He availed himself of all 
the <^>partiiDitk8 he possessed as profisssor, teacher^ aad moo^. 
89 well as of hif eztensiye Gorre^Acknce, to comniaolGate 
fak treasure to others. Otoe of hss old associates of the eon* 
vent of Erfurth) the monk Oeorgee Spenlein, was then, in the 
cmiT^it of Menomingen^ having, perhaps, spent a short time 
at Wlttemjberg. Spenlein had commissioned Luther to sell 
some effects ^hat he had left in his hande, a cloak of Brussels 
stufi) a work hy the doctor Isenac^ and a monk's hood Lu- 
ther carefuUy executed this commissioQ. ^ He got," says he, 
<< a florin for the cloak, half a florin for the hook, and a flovia 
fys the hood,!' and had forwarded the amount to the Father 
Vicar, to whom Spenlein was indebted the three florins. Bui 
Luther passed quickly from this account of a monk's effects ta 
a more important subject 

^ I should like," says he to brother* George^ <' to know how 
it is with your soul? Is it weary of its own righteousness? 
Ib a word do^s it breathe freely? and put its trust in the 
righteousness <^ Christ ? In these days pride has drawn many 
aside, and especially those who labour with all their strength 
to be righteous: Not understanding the righteousness e£ 
Qod, which is given to us fireely in Jesus Christ, they would 
stand before him on their own merits. But that can never be. 
Wbm jrou and I were living together, you were under thiv 
delusion, and so was L I contend against it unceasingly, and 
I have not yet entirely overcome it" 

« Oh^ my dear brother, learn to know Christ, and him cru- 
cified. Learn to sing a new song — ^to despair of your own 
work, and to cry unto him, Lord Jesus, thou art my rig^t©- 
ousness, and I am thy sin. Thou hast taken on thee what 
vras mine, and given to me what is Mm -* what thou wast 
not, thou becamest, that I might become what I was not. Be^ 
ware^ my dear George, of aspiring after such a purity as that 
thou mayest not have to acknowledge thy^lf a sinner; for 

* Ta Pomme Jm es juitilw mmi «ga aiit«ni sum pecefttom tamb; 
ta assumpnsti meilm, «t dedisti milii tutun. (JU Ep. I p. 17.) 

16* 
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' Christ iweiiB oaly with mners. He came down fiom iMSfMi/ 
where he abode with the just, to dwell also with nimen;: 
Me^btate often en thia love of Christ, mid you wiU taste its iHh- 
speidiable comfort. If our laboars and affli^tione could gi^ 
peace to the conscience, why dM Christ die upon the cross) 
You will find peace in him alone ;^deq[Ndring of yoursetf 
and of your works, and beholding with what love he ^leads 
his arms to you ; taking all your sins on himself and bestow* 
ing on you all his ri^teousness. 

Thus, the doctrine of power, whkh had already been the 
saying of the work! in the days of the Apostles, and which* 
was a second time to save it In the days of the Reformers, was 
set £>rth by Luther iearkssly and clearly. Reachn^ across 
many centuries of ignorance and superstition^ he, in this, gave 
his hand to St Paul 

Spenlein was not the onlyone whom he sought to instiwct 
m this fundamental doctrine. The little of the truth he found 
on this sul^ect in the writings of Erasmus dlstresced him. Il 
was desirable to enHghton on this matter a man of such greal 
authority and silch admnrilble genius. But how to do this. 
His friend at the court, the chaplain of the Elector, was much 
respected by Erasmus ; to him Luther addressed himself thus: 
<< What displeases me in Erasmus, that man of rare erudition, 
is, that where the Apostle speaks of the lightecnsness of works 
and of the law, he understands the fulfilment of the ceremonial 
law. The righteousness of the law consists not akme m cere- 
monies, but in all the works of the Ten Commandments. 
When these works are done without ^th in Christ, they 
may, it is true, make a Fabricius, a Regulos, or a man of 
perfect integrity in man's sight, but they, in that case, are as 
little entitled to the name of righteousness, as the fruit of the 
medlar-tree is entitled to be called a fig. For we do not b^ 
come r^hteous, as Aristotle asserts, by doing works of rights* 
ousness, but when we are righteous we do righteous works.** 
It is necessary th^ the agent be changed, and then the works 

* KoD eniBJQilcajpeiido jaati ttMaoMa: sed jturti ileado et essendo 
•peramur juita. (L.^ip. 88.) 
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1^ wompume, AJbel was int acoBpttbk to God, and then 
Ilk werifioe waa accepted." Lather con^tmaa: ^I entreat 
yoia» fulSl the duty of a Mend aad of a Ohrielfian in pitenag 
(heee thinge on Etatmns." Thk letter k dated "in g^reat 
iMste, from the cohmt of our eonrent, the 19th of October, 
15I6<" It exhihits in its troe light the rehtion between Li^ 
tfaer aad Brasmuai It shews the sincere kiterest ha took in 
what he thought reaJIy lor the good of thai iiinstrioiis wrker« 
Doubtless at a later period Erasmas^e o^M>8ition to the teruth 
(Miged him to oppose him openly; but he did so onij after 
having sought to set his adversary right 

The wv^ld, then, heard at length ideas at once clear and 
deep on the nature of that which is good. The principle was 
at hat proclaimed, that what oonstitates the real goo(faiess of an 
action is not its (Mitward character, but the spirit in which il 
is ptrformed. This was aiming a death-blow at all the super* 
stitious obaerrances, which had ht centuries oppressed the 
Church, and prevenled the christian yirtues from growing and 
prbspering. 

^^Ireadfirasmusj" Wr^Luthei^elsetrhete, "btit he every 
day lo«es weight with me. I love to see him rebuke, with so 
much learning and firmness, the grovelling ignorance of the 
priests and monks ; but I fear he does no great service^ to the 
doctrine of Christ. What is of man, is nearer to his heart 
than what is of God.* We live in oritical times. To make 
a good and judicious Christian, it is not Plough to understand 
Greek and Hebrew. St. Jerome who knew five languages, 
is inferior to St. Augustine who understood but one; though 
ilmsmos thinks the contrary. I carefoUy conceal my opinion 
of Erasmus, test I should give an advantage to his adversaries. 
It may be, that the Lord will give him understanding in his 
good time."t- 

The inability of mao/^^he almighty power of God, — these 
were the two truths that Luther sought to re-establish. That 
is but a melancholy religion, and a poor phi]psopby, which 

* Humana pnavalent in eo plmqaam divine. 

t Dftbit et Domkenm ihteUectom iue foite tempore. (L Epp. i. p. 08) 
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irndB m$n to Im o«fn natond itvengdi. PM agM ^M 
made trial of diat strength ; and whikt, in aartUy things, maa 
haa altaku^ aibnirable ezcdlence, he haa oever been abla to 
dianijpate the daikness which hides God from his soul, or to 
change a single IneJkmtion to evE The highest altaiamenit 
in wttdom of the most aspiring minds^ or d* the souls most 
eager after perfisction, has heen to despair of themselves.* U 
is, tber^Mfe, a gmieroui^ consoling, and supnemely true doo* 
trine^ which discoTersto us our impotence, that it niay declare 
a power — of (xod — by which we can do all things ; aod that ia4 
noble Reformation which vindicates on earth the g^ory of he»- , 
Ten, and pleads before man the rights of the mighty Qod. 

But no one knew better tha^i Luther the imimate .c<»:meotiott 
that unites the free sal vati(m which cometh of Qod^ with t^ 
£ree .works of man. No one shewed better than he, that it ie 
*only in receiving aU from Christ, that nmn gives freely to hii 
brethren. He ever ;»%sented, in the same impure, these two 
]Nrocedures, — that of Ood, mid that of man. Thus, after im^ 
ing declared to Spenlein the righteousness which saxes us, he. 
added : " If thou firmly believest these things, m8 ikon onghtest, 
(for cursed is he whosoever doth not believe them,) zeceiv» 
thine erring and ignorant l»:ethren as Jesus Christ hath reeeir- 
ed thee. Bear with them patiently ; make their inns your 
own ; and if you have any good thing to communicate to them, 
do it Receive you one another, said the Apostle, as Chnst 
also hath receiv^ us, to the glory of God. It is a wretched 
righteousness which will not bear with others, be^uise it 
deems them evil, and seeks the solitude of the desc^ instead 
ofdomg good to such, by longHsuflering, by prayer, and ezan^ 
pie. If thou art the lily and the rose of Christ, know that thy: 
dwelling-place is among thonm. Only tdce heed, ieat byim'» 
patience, rash judgments, and pride, thou thyself beconle a 
tjiom. Christ reigns in die midst of his enemies. If he had 
derired to live only among the good, and die only for «ich as 

* rt^^v; dwarSv ivaiiapninvuvai 9Jj);— ^Whatl isitpOittbletohelpMI 

aias ? ftfkfl ^cletos, iv. 13, 19, Afi^x^w, Uf^potuukU I b« v^/men* 
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h 10 aSeeti^ to see how Luther hinisetf put k pmctiee 
theie precepts of eharity. Ab Auguadne (^ Erftirth, G^eoige 
L^er, was exposed to many trials. Lather heard of it, and 
ft week aflef he wrote thk letter, he went to him with expres- 
sions of compassion : " I hear," said he,^ ''that jou are drtrea 
about by many tempests, and that yoiff soul is impelled hither 
and thither by the wattes. The cross ^ (%rist is divided over 
^ earth, and each one has his share. Do not, you, refuse 
your portion ; rather receive it as a holy relic ; — not, indeed^ 
hAo a gold or silver vase, but, what is much preferable, into 
a h^rt of gold — a heart imbued with meekness. If the wood 
of the cross was so sakictified by the bbod and body of Christ, 
that we deem it the most venerable of rdics, how much more 
ehduld we count, as holy relics, the wrongs, persecutions, 
stiiSerings and hatred of men, since they were not only touched 
by C^ris^s flesh, but embraced, kissed, and nuuie blessed by 
Ms- boundless love.'^* 

The teaching of Luther bore fruit Many of his disciples 
felt themselves impelled to a public profession of the trutlis 
which their master's lessons had revealed to them. Among 
his hearers was a young scholar, Bernard of Feldkirchen, 
professor of Aristotelian physics in flie university, and, five 
years later, Ihe first of the eccl&Hastics who entered into the 
itoarriage state. 

Luther desired Feldkirchen to maintain, under his presi- 
deii^; theses, in which his principles were set fertL The 
' doctrines profeared by Ldther acquired by this means adds- 
timal pubticity. The disputation took place m 1516. 

This vras Luther's first attack on the retgn of the sopfaiaft 
hnd on the Papacy, as he says himself Feeble as it was, k 
tost him many misgivings. « I consent to the pinting of 
Aese propositions,'* said he many years afler, when publishing 
hem in his works, "chiefly that the greatness of my cause, 

• • . . . SaootiinMi nliqida . . , ddficfi vcdimtMis wm ^MsM^ 
ampleXB, oaeo^a. (L. fipp. 1. 18.) 
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tad the sneeoB whh which Qod hn crowii«d it, may JM, VA 
me up ; for they manifest abundantly my shame, that is to aajr 
the infirmity and ignorsmce, the ftar and tcembliag^ with 
which I began this contest. I was alone } I had thrown my-^ 
sdf rashly mto the afiair. Not being Me to draw back, I 
gaTe up lo the Pope many important pointsj^-^l eren wo» 
shipped his authority."* 

The Ibllowing were some of these propositions : f-* 
' ^ The old man is the ?anity of vanities; ho is the univer* 
sal vanity, and he makes other creatures vain, whatever good* 
ness may be in them. 

<<Th6 old man i» called ^the flesh,' not m^ely beeauae he 
is led by the desires of the flesh, hut also, becatoe though he 
should even be chaste, -virtucms, and just, he is not bom again 
of God, bytheSpirii 

<<A man who is a stranger to the grace of Gkxl cannot 
keep the commandments of God, nor prepare himself wbal* 
)y, or in part, to receive grace, bi^ remains necessarUy under 
sin. 

^ The wilt of man, without divine grace, is not £:ee, but en- 
slaved and willing to be so. 

"Jesus Clyrist, our strength, our righteousness, he who 
searches the hearts and reins, is the only discc^ner and judge 
of our deserts. 

"Since all things are possible through Christ to him that 
believeth, it is superstitious to seek for other help, either in 
man's will or in the saints."^ 

This disputation made a great noise, and it has been coosftdt 
ered as die commencement of the Reformation. 

The moment drew nigh when that Reformation was to burst 
f^rtlt God hastmied the preparation oi the intf rument he de* 
aigned to use. The Elector, having built a new ehnroh at 
Wittemberg, and gave it the name of All Saints^ despatched 

* Sed etiam ultro adorabam. (Li. 0pp. lat i. p. 50.) 
f L. W. (L.) xviil p. 143, and in the Latin worics. Tom. i. p. 51. 
' I Ovni mmdiaoA omnia ant, anctore CbziBlo, ponWia, wtp eM U tiosam 
— t, homano arMtrto, aliii lanetig, alU deputwi anxitia (Bid.) 
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Scaupkz to the Low Countries to collect relics to enrich the 
new temple. The Vicar-general commissioned Luther to take 
Ids place ia his absence, and, in particular, to make a yisita- 
tkm to ibrty monasteries of Misnia and Thuringia. 

Luther went first to Grimma, and thence to Dresden. Evcry- 
where'he endearoared to establish the truths he had discorer- 
tdy and to enirghten the members of his order. " Do not joua 
yourself to Aristotle, ' said he to the monks, "or to the c^her 
teachers of a misleading philosophy, but apply yourselves to 
the reading of the word of God. Seek not your salvation ia 
your own strength and good works, but in the merits of 
Christ and in the grace of GJod."* 

An Augustine monk of Dresden had eloped from his con* 
irent, and was residing at Mentz, where the prior of the Au- 
gttstines had received him. Luther wrote to the prior,t desir- 
ing him to send back this stray sheep ; and he added these 
words of truth and charity : " I know — I know that it cannot 
be but that offences must come. It is no wonder when man 
falls, but it is a miracle when he rkes and continues standing. 
Peter fell that he might km>w that he was a man. Even at 
this day we see cedars of Lebanon felling. The angels, even, 
(difficult as it is to conceive it,) felljyn heaven, and Adam in 
Paradise. Why, then, should we wonder when a teed is 
shaken by the whirlwind, or a flickering taper is eartinguished." 

From Dresden, Liitther repaited to Erfurth, and re-appeared, 
to exercise the functions of Vicar-general in that same con* 
vcj^t, where, eleven years before^e had wound up the cloek, 
opened the gat«i, and swept the floor of the church. He 
placed in the post of prior of the convent his fri«id the bache* 
ioTy John Ijange, a man of learning and piety, but austere in 
his disposition. Therefore it was he exhorted him to a!8idaU* 
ly and pati«ice. « Put on," said he, writing to him shortly 
after, " put on a spirit of meekness toward the prior of Nu- 
remberg. It is proper that you should do so, since the prior has 
assumed a harsh and bitter tone. Bitterness is not expelled 

• Hilflcher, Luthers Aoweaeniieit in Alt^Dretden, 172a 
fllfay, 1516. %p. i p. 90( 
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by bittenn^^— that is to say, the devil is not cast out by the 
devil; but tho sweet overcomes and expels the bitter^*— in otheir 
words, the ^ger of God casts out devils."* Perhaps we may 
regret that Luther himself, on some occasions^ forgot to follow 
these excellent directions. 

At Neustadt, on the Orla, there was nothing but diilunion* 
disturbances and dissensions rdgned in the convent The 
whole body <rf the monks were in open war with their prior* 
They beset Luther with their complaint& T^he prior Michael 
Dressel— or Tomatpr, i» Luther calls him, translating hm 
name into Latin, — enumerated to the Doctor all his griev- 
ances. ** Oh, for peace !" said the prior. " You seek peace," 
aaid Luther, "but it is only the peace of the world, and not the 
peace that is of Christ Do you not know that our Qod has 
set His peace in the midst of opposition 1 He whom nobody 
distorbs has not peace, but he who, harrassed by all m^, 
and by the things of this life, bears all tranquilly and joyfully; 
he it is that has thie true peace. You cry, with Israel, peace, 
peace^ when there is no peace. Say rather with Christ, tki 
cross^ the cross, and there will be no cross : for the cross ceases 
to be a cross when we can say with love: < O blessed cross! 
there is no wood like thine !' "t On his return to Wittem* 
bei^, Luther, desiring to put a stop to these dissensions, al* 
lowed the monks to elect another prior. Luther returned to 
Wittemberg after six weeks absence. What he had witoess- 
ed saddened him; but his journey gave him a better know- 
ledge of the Church and of the world, and more confidei^ce 
in his intercourse with mankind, besides offering many op- 
portunities of pressing the fundamental truth that "Holy 
Scripture alone shows us the way to heaven," and at the same 
time exhorting the brethren to live holily and at peace one 
with another.^ Doubtless a plenteous seed was sown in the 

* L. Epp. I p. 36. Non ezlim asper asperom, id est non diaboln* 
diabolum, sed soavis aspenun, id est digitus Dei ejicit damonia. 

t Tarn cito enim crux cessat esse crax quam cito Istus dixeris: Crux 
benedicta! int&t figna aidkm tale. (Epp. L 27.) 

t Heiliglich, ftiedlich tud ztichtig. (Mtth. p. tQ.) 



dttbr^ Ayguatiae coBveots during tka^ joom^y of itha B«r 
bxmef. The moaastic orders, whi^h had long been the supr 
port of Qome, did more, perhaps, foic the Refonoation 4hi^ 
against it This ym^ especially true of the Augustines, .A}r 
most all the men of liberal and enlightened piety who wu% 
lifing in the cloisters, turned toward the Gospel A new an4 
generous blood seined to circulate through these order% 
which were as the arteries of the Catholic body in Germany. 
In pubUc, little was a^ yet heard of the new ideas of the Au- 
gustine of Wittemberg; while they were ahreody the chief 
subject of conversation in chapters and. monasteries. Mi>fe 
tl^an one cloister was, in this way, the nuiiaery of the Re- 
formers. When the great strpggle came, pious and brave 
men came forth from their retirement and exchanged the seli- 
tude of monkish lif^ for the active service of ministers of Qod't 
iword. Even as early as this visit of inspection in 1516, l^H* 
ther aroused by his words many a drowsy spirit. Heace thftt 
yeaf has been named ^' the Morning Star of the Reformationx^ 
. Luther now resumed his usual oeeupation. He was,, at 
.this period, overwhelmed with labour. Besides his duties •aa 
.professor, preacher, and confessor, he was burthened with 
many temporal coneerns of his order and convent ^^ I re- 
quixe almost continually," said be, ^< two secretaries ; for I dp 
scarce anything else all day long than write letters. I am 
preacher to tjie convent, reader of prayers at table, pastor ami 
parish minister, director of studies, vicar of the priory, (thdt 
is to say, prior ten times over,) inspector of the fish-ponds of 
Litzkau, counsel to the inns of Herzberg at Torgau, lecturer 
OQ St. Paul, and commentator on the Psahns. Seldom hava 
. I time to say my prayers, or to sing a hymn ; not to mention 
.my struggle with fiesh and blood, the devil and the world. 
See what an idle man I am 1"* . t 

About this time the plague showed itself at Wittemberg. 
.lA.great npmber of the students amd doctors quitted the towtL 
Luther remained. " I do not very well know," wrote he to 
hi8 friend at Erfurth, " whether the plague will suffer me to 

* Epp. L p. 41 to Lange, 26 Oct 1516. 
V TOL. t 17 



ttkish the Epnrtle to the GalatkA^. Qiiick and sudd^i hi itt 
ilitsckis, k makes great hayoc, especially among the young* 
You adrise me to flee — ^but whither shall I flee? I hope th^ 
world will not go to pieces if brother Kfertin should fell* If 
the plagae spreads, I will send the brethren away in all d^ 
ireetioio, but for my part I am placed here ; obedience does 
not allow me to leave the spot until He who called me hither 
riiall call me away. Not that I am above the fear of death, 
(for I am not the Apostle Paul, but only his commentator,) 
but I trust the Lord will deliver me from the fear of it" SucJh 
was the firm resolution of the Doctor of Wittemb^g. He 
whom the plague could not force to retire a single step, would 
he draw back from fear of Rome? would he recede m the 
pTOsp«ect of the scaflbld ? 

The same courage that Luther evinced in presence of th^ 
most formidable evils, he manifested before the great ones of 
the world. The Elector was well satisfied with the Vicar- 
gen^ral. He had reaped a rich harvest of relics in the Low 
'Countries. Luther gave an account of it to Spalatin. This 
ifffidr of the relics is singular enough, occurring as it did at 
the moment when the Reformation was about to open. ' As- 
suredly the Reformers did not see cfearly whither they weire 
l^ing. The Elector deemed that nothing less than a bishop- 
ric was a reward commensurate with the services of the V ica^ 
general. Luther, to whom ^alatin wrote on the subject, 
highly disapproved the suggestion. " There are many things/' 
answered he, " that are pleasing to your prince, which yet 
'•displease God. I do not deny that he is skilled in the con- 
cerns of the world, but in what relates to God and the salvSr 
tkm of souls, I consider him altogether blind, as well as his 
adviser Pfeffinger. I do not say that behind his back, like a 
calumniator ; I do not conceal my opinion from them ; for l 
am at all times ready myself to tell them both so to their fiwes. 
Why will you,'* continued he, " seek to surround that mtn 

* Cluo fugiami spero quod non corruet orbis niente fratie Maitiho. 
(JSpp, L p. 42« 96 Oct. 1516.) 
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(•tmpitz) "wbh dl thio hea^gt and lempeHs ol «p]ico{>al 
otxeBf 

The Elector 6aA mt take amiss the fhinkaess of Lothen 
"The prince," wrote Spaktin, "often speaks of you in honor- 
aUe te^ms." Frederic sent the monk aome sti^ &r.« gown; 
k was of very fine ckth. " It would be too fine," said Lu^ 
(her, '^ if it were mj/t a prince's gift. I am not worthy ibM 
any man i^ouM think of me, much leosti prince, and so nobie 
a princa Those are n^ost useful to me who think worst el 
nie.t Present my thanks to our Prince for his favosr, hut 
know that I desire neither the praise of thyself nor of odiecs; 
ail the praise of man is vain, the praise that eometh of God 
being alone true." 

The worthy chaplain would not confine himself to his 
functions at the ceurt. He wished to make himself tneful to 
the people, but, Uke many others in all ages, he wished to cb 
it without oflence, without irritating any one, and so as to coft- 
eiiiata general fevour. " Point out to me," said he, in a letter 
to Luther, " some writing to translate, but one that shall give 
general Mitisfaction, and at the same time be useful." " Agree- 
able and useful 1" replied Luther, "that is beyond my skill 
The better things are, the less they please. What* is more 
salutary than Christ? and yet he is to most a sarour of death. 
You will say that what you intend is to be usefol to those who 
love Christ ; — then cause them to hear his^ voice ; you will thus 
be agreeable and useful^Hiever doubt it — ^but to a small number, 
for the sheep are but rare in this dreary region of wolves.*' J 

Luther, however, recommended to his friend the sermons 
of Tauler the Dominican. " I never saw," said he, " eith^ 
ia Latin or in our language, 41 theology more sound or mozse 
conformable to the Gospel Taste them and see how gracious 
the Lord is, but not till you have first tasted and experienced 
how bitter is every thmg in ourselves." § 1 

"^» MuKa^aceht prificifntuo^ qam Deo dLspKcent (L. Epp L p. 95.) 

t Si mihi Biaximeprommt que md pe^sime meiidiieBnt (L. £|ip. i 
p.450 

I Ctud sunt aliqua salubriora, eo miniui placenf. (L- Epp. I. p 46.) 

f Gluam amaram est, quieqmd nos snimM.' (Ibid.) 
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' It mm im the comae of. th^ymr 15ir that Luther beoaiAf 

connected with Duke George of Saxony. The house of. 
Saxony had i^ that time two chiefs. T irp prineas, Ernest und 
Alhfflrt, oanied.off in their childhood fremthe castie of Alten- 
Imrg, hy Kunz of Kaufiingen, had hy the treaty of Leip^ 
beai acknowledged as iheibunders of the two houses ^hick 
Mill bear their namea The Elector Frederic, son of Ernest, 
was at the period we a^e recording, the head (Mf the Esnestuia 
kraiwh, as his cousin Duke George was head of the Alboctims 
tomch. D^^en and Leipsic wer^ situated m the states of 
this duke, and he himself resided in the former of these citiei^ 
His mother, Sklonia, was daughter of the King of Bohemi% 
George Podibrad. The long struggle which Bohemia had 
maintained with Rome, since the time of John Huss,*had had 
some infiueace on the Prince of Saxony. He had often man* 
ifesied a desire of a Reformation. /'He sticked it with his 
mother's milk," 'eaid they ;^ " he is, l^ his nature, an «iemy lo 
the clergy."* He annoyed, in many, ways, the bishops, 
abbots, canons, and monks ; and his cousin, the Elector Fredr 
eric, often had to interpose in their behalf It must have 
seemed that Duke George would be the warmest patron of a 
Reformation. The fevout Frederic, on the contrary, who 
had in early life assumed, in the holy sepulchre^ the spurs of 
Qodfrey, and armed himsi^ with the long and heavy swofd 
of the conqueror of Jerusalem, making oath to fight for the 
Church, like that valiant knight, seemed marked out to be the 
most ardent champion of Roaoe. But in what pertains to the 
Go^l, ail the calcuk^tons of human wisdom are often de- 
ceived. The very reverse ensued. The Duke would hay^i 
taken plei^ure in brin|^ng ibwn the Church and the cla-gy, 
in humbliBg the bishops, whose princely tetinue much ex- 
ceeded his' own; bat to receive into his heart the doctrine of 
the Gospel, which was to humble him,*^to confers himself b 
guilty sinn^9 in(sapid)ie of being saved except by grace,-— was 
q^iie another thing. He would have willingly reformed 
others, but he had no idea of reforming himself He would 
.*t.Opp.(W.)xxu.p.l849. 



perhaps have pat his h«nd to the wotk to oUig« the l^kh«^' 
of Men^to Iknit hitnsielf to one bishopric, and to hate oaly 
finirteeii horses in his stables, us he said more tl^eui once f boft 
when he saw one altogether imlike himself «pp^r as the Re-' 
former, — ^wh^ he beheld a plain monk undertake this work, 
and the Reformation gaining gromid among the peopIe,--4h» 
prond grandson of die Hasske King became the most violent 
adversary of the reform to which he had shown himself 
ftvonrable. 

In the month of July, 1517, Dake George rsequested Stau- 
pitz to send him a learned and eloquent preacher. ' Staupits 
sent Lather, recoramending him as a man of great learningf 
and irreproachable conduct. The prince invited him to preach 
it Dresden in the chapel of the castle cm St James the Elder's 
day. 

The day cama The Duke and his court rq»ired io the 
chapel to hear the preacher firdm Wittemberg. Luther sdsed 
with joy the opportunity of giving hia testimony to the truth 
before such an assembly. He chose as his text the gospel of 
the day: "Then the mother of Zebfedee's children came to 
him with her sons," &c. (Matt. xz. 20.) He preached oil* 
the desires and unreasonable pfayers of men, and then pro* 
ceeded to speak with energy on the assurance of salvation. 
He rested it on this fenindation ;-*-that they who hear the word 
of Gk>d aisl believe it^ are the true disciples of Christ, eleol 
unto eternal lifa Then he spoke of free election ; he shewed 
that this doctrine, viewed in connection with Christ's work, 
nas power to dispel the terrors of conscience, so that men, in^ 
stead <^ fieeing for from the Holy God, in the consciousnesa 
of their unworthiness, are brought by grace to seek re^iige in 
Him. In conclotton, he related a story of three virgins, from 
which he Muced edifying instructions. 

The word of truth made a profound impression on the 
hearers. Two of them, especially, seemed to pay particular 
attention to the sermon of ihe mohk of Wittenberg. Tiw 
5r8^ was a lady of respectable appearance^ seated on the 

• L. 0pp. (W.) xxil p. 1819. 
17* ' 
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beneli0i of dM cmrt, aod on whote ftttufes wight be tmeed e 
deep emotion. Thid was IV&dome de la Sale, lady of the bed- 
dumiber to Ibe DuehM. The other was Jerome Emser^ 
Jjcentiate of canon law^ ai»l secretary and counsellor to the 
Dtdca Iknser was gifted with talenls and extensive acquire^ 
aittBts. A comtter, a akilfol politician, he would have wished 
at once to satisQr two opponte parties, — to pass at Rome as a 
defendeor of the Papacy, Imd at the same time shine among die 
learned men of Germany. But beneath this dexterous policy 
lay hid much violence of character. It was the chapel of the 
oastle of Dresden that was the scene d* the first meeting of 
Luther and Emser, who were destined afterwards to break 
more than one lance together. 

The dinner hour sounded in the castle, and soon the ducal 
fiunily and the different persons of the court were assembled 
round the table. . The conversation naturally turned c»i the 
morning preacher. *^ How did you like the sermon f said 
the Duke to Madame de la Sate. *^ If IcouM hdt hear oBe 
other such sermon," answered she, " I would die m peaije.'*^ 
"And I," replied Duke Gteorge angrily ^ would give some^ 
thing not to have heard it ; for such sermons are good for jk>* 
flung, and serve only to encourage men in sm." 

The master having thus made known his opinion, the 
courtiers gave vent to theff dissatis&ction 'Each, was rea^^ 
with his remark. Some asserted that in Luther's story of the^ 
three virgins, he had in his ^e three ladies of the court; — 
hereupon much talk and whispering ensued. The three ladies 
were rallied on the circumstance of the monk of Witlemberg, 
having, as they said, jmblicly pointed than out.* ^ He is an 
%norant fellow," said some. "A proud monk f" said others. , 
Each one criticised the sermon in his own manner, and made 
the preacher say w'^at he pleased. The truth had fitllen in 
the midst of a court tittle prepared to receive it Every one 
mangled it at his will But whikt the word of God was dius 
la some an occasion oi fitlling, it was to the lady of the bod* 

*Hastiw«poiteainaii]ftpriBci{ii8, amenoAsiafgaRierunt (L>£ppk 
i. p. 85.^ 



cbmat^i^ a coi(ner^$t<me of edificatioo. One mc^th i^w(li^ . 
she fell sick, exobraced with confidence th^e gr^e of tha 
Saviour, and died witt joy,* 

jSs to the Duke, it was not perhaps in vain tha^ he hear4 
t^testhnony to the tru(;h. Whatever had been his opposi- 
tif]ji^4o the Befbnnation during his life^ he if known to have 
d^laied on his death-bed that he had no ot^ hope ^han ii^ 
th§ merits rf Christ 

It was a ma(tec' pf course thai Bmser should do the honours 
tQ IjUther in the name of Jus ixMi^r. He invited biqad to supper, 
Lu^r declioact B^t En^aer pressed him till he assented, 
Litfher expected to n^eet only a few friends, but be soon s^w 
it waaa trap laid for him.t A master of arts of Leipsic and 
se:vejr9l Domiaieane were with the Prince's secretary. The 
nifuiter of arts, foil of confidence in himself, and of haired 
against Luther, accosted him with a friendly and gentle air, 
but soon lost his temp^, and talked loudly4 The debate was. : 
opened. The discussi<m turned, says Luther, on the solemn 
trifling of Aristotle and St. Tbomas^ In conclusion, Lu|her 
challenged the master of arts to define, with all the learning 
of the Thomijsts, in what obedience to God's commsjadments 
consisted. The m»$ei; of arts» though puzzled, put a good 
ftm upon it <' Pay me my fees first," said he, holdipg out 
his hand, '^ Da pastum" as though he were called on to give 
a Armal le<^bire, treating the guests as his schohra <<At i 
this ridiculous reply," adds the Reformer, " we all laughed , 
otttr%ht» and hereupon we sepaiated." 

During ^is conversation, a Dominiean had listened at tha 
door. He wanted to enter that he^ might spit in Luther^s 
&oe| He> however, restrained himself; but publicly. boa«fcsd . 
o£ it aiterwards. Emser, delighted to aee his guests contend- 
iag with each other, while he himself appeared to maintain a . 

« Keith. Leb. Lutt. p. 32.. 

t Inter medias me insidias conjectQm. (L. Epp. i. 86.) 

t In me acrtter et elamosd invectus est (lUd.) 

f Super Aristotelii et Thorns nugis. (Ibid.) 

fl Ne prodlret et in fiu^iem mei ^uorot. G^id.) 
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gttardeu medium, too^k pains to excuse himself fe Lalhfer onfte 
incident of the evening.* The latter returned to Witlembcrg. ' 

He again applied himself laboriously to work. He yat - 
jM^paring six or seven young divines, who were about to Un- 
dergo examination for license to teach. What most pleased - 
him was, that their promotion would contribute to thedown&l - 
of A.ristotle. " I would lose no time," said he, *«ln addirig to * 
the number of his opponents." t And with this ci^ect, he, abbot 
that time, published some theses which deserve our attention. 

The Freedom of the Will was his high si^ject. He had 
already slightly touched on it in the theses of Feldkireh^** 
he now went more fully into the question. Ever since tl^^ 
promulgation of Christianity, a controversy has heen earned 
on, with more or less ke^ness, between the two doctrines of 
the liberty and the bondage of the human will. Certain- 
scholastic writers, as Pelagius, and others, had taught that ' 
man possessed, from his own nature, a freedom of will, or the • 
power of loving God and doing righteousness. Luther denied 
this doctrine- not in order to deprive man of lib^ty, but thi^ ' 
he might lead him to obtain it The point of dispute, then, is 
not, as has been commonly said, between liberty and slavery} • 
it is between a liberty proceeding firom man's nature, and a 
liberty that cometh of God. The one party, who call them- 
selves the advocates of liberty, say to man : " Thou hast the 
« power to do rigfht, thou hast no need of more liberty )" the 
olhers, who have been styled the partizans of slavery, say Uk 
him the very reverse : " True liberty is what thou needest, 
and it is what God oflfers to thee m the Gospel." On the one 
side, they talk of liberty so as to perpetuate servitude; on the • 
other, they proclaim to us our bondage that we may obtain = 
liberty. Such has been the contest in 8t PauFs time; in the 
days of St. Augustine; and, again, in those of Luther. Thm 
one party, congratulating man on his freedom^ would, in effect, « 
reccBcile him to slavery ; the other, showing how his fetters 
may be struck off, are the true advocates of liberty. 

* £iux6 sese excusavit. 

f Ci^'us v«Uem hostes dto qu&mphixinids fieri. (Bpp. i 59.) 



. B»t we AfmU-b^diecQi^rmg ouxselves, if we are to ^^m up^ 
in this question, the whole of the Beformatioii. It is onei and: 
ook on^, of many doctrines that the profe^or of Wittemberg 
conHnded for^ It would, especially, be a strange error to as-^ 
sert, that the Re&rmation was a fetalism, — an opposition to 
the notion of human liberty. It was a noble enmancipatioa 
of the mind of man. Bursting the many cords with which 
the hierarchy had tied down the thoughts of men^ — restoring 
the idens pf liberty, of right of free inyestigation,-4t liberated 
its own age, ourselves, and the remotest posterity. And let 
maie say; " True, the Brformation did iibetate man from all 
linmon despotism ; but, at the same time, induced him to sla* 
very in other things, by proclaiming the sovereignty of grace." 
Doubtless,^its aim was to bring tl»e, human will into harmony 
wjth the divine will, to subject, the former absolutely to tha' 
latter, and to blend them together. But where is the philoso-. 
pher who does not know, that perfect conformity to the will 
of God is the sole, sovereign, and complete liberty; and tha^ 
man will never be truly free, until perfect rigb^ousn^ss.and 
unchaagmg truth reign unrivalled m his heart and mind? 

The following are a few of the ninety-nine proposition* 
which Luther put f<u:th in the church, a^inst the Pelagian 
i9^nali»n of the scholastic" theology : — 

*< It is true that man, who is become <a bad tree,' can but 
will and do what is evil. 

<^ It is false that the will, left to jtself, can do good as xvell 
at evil ; for it is not £ree, hut led captive. 

" It is not in the power of man's will to purpose or not pur- 
pose all that is suggested to him. 

^Mao, by nature, cannot wish that God should be Goid. 
ile would prefer that himself should be God, and that God 
should not be God. 

^ The excell^t, infidlihle, and sole preparation for graoe, is 
the election and the everlasting predestination of God.* 

* Optima et mfedtibilis aa gratiam preparatio et onioa liiiapoBitio; ^ 
^ wterna Dei electio et prsdestinatio. ( L. 0pp. lat. i. 56.) 
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<< It is fitlse to say, that man, if he does all id hid poww, 
cyssipates the obstacles to diyioe grace. 

^ In one word, ns^ure possesses neither a pure reason i^ ^ 
goedwill* ^ 

" On man's part, there is nothing that goes before grace, 
-^-nothing bat impoteney and rebellion. 

" There is no moral virtue without pride or sadness, — that 
1$ to say, without sin. 

" From first to last, we arc not the masters of our actional 
but their slaves. ' 

" We do not become righteous tjy doing that which is' 
righteous; but having become righteous, we cb that which is 
righteous. 

" He who .says a theologian, unacquainted with logic, is an 
heretic and empiric, makes an empirical and heretical asser* 
tion. 

" There is no form of reasoning or syllogism suited to the 
Aiftgs of Godt 

" If the syllogistic method were applicable to divine things, 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity would be knovm and not beh 
Heved. 
• " In a^ord, Aristotle is to theology as datrknessto light 

" Man is more opposed to the grace of God than to the law 
itself 

« He who is destitute of the grace of God sins incessantly, 
though he should neither kill, nor steal, nor commit adultery. 

" He sins, because he does not fulfil the law spirituailp. 

<^ It is the righteousness of hypocrites not to kil], and not to 
commit adultery in outward acts. 

" The law of God and the will of man are two oppositca, 
which, without the grace of God, canhot be made tb meet4 

^ What ^ law prescribes the will never seeks, ux^es^ iVoiti 
fear or interest, it effects to seek it. 
« * Bwviter neeveiAiim diotamtn habet natora aec bonamvohmtatem. 

(lb.) 

t Nulla forma syllogistica t^net in tenninis divinU. (L. 0pp. lat. i. 56.) 
' t Lex et Yoltmtas stmt afdversarii duo sine grafia Dei ii^placabiles. 
(Ib.p.57.) • •- 
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'^ ^ Y'he law ita laaicHnatter of oar will, wfaiek knot bn>ti|^ 
Mo obedienoe, save only by the young cUM bom ufito m.^ 
(Iia.ix.6.) 

'' The law makes tin to aboufid, ht it mtetea and rqpdi 
tkewill 

"Botthe/ffrace of Qod ihakes righteoimiees to aboond ^by 
lefius Christ;' who leads ^s to love the law. 

^ AH the works of the law seem fiiir withovt, but are ski 
withki.. 

«Tbe will, when it turns towards the law, without &• 
grace of God, does so cmly for its own aet&pleashtg. 

" They are still under the curse who do the works of the 
hw. 

^Blessed are all Aey who do works of the grace of God. 
" <* "^le law which is good, and in which we have life, is ^ 
feve of God shed n^road in our hearts by the Holy Glrost. 

<< Grace is not given, that works maybe done ollener or 
easier; but.becau«e, without grace, no work of bfe ctti be 
done. 

^ To lore God is to abhor ourselves, and to have nothing 
out of God."t 

•thus, Luther attributes to God all good that man can do.' 
It is not enough to repair and patch up, if we may so speak ' 
man's will ; an entirely new will must be given him. God 
only could have said this; because God only could accom* 
plish it This is one of the greatest and most important truths 
that the human mind can receive. 

But Luther, while proclaiming the impotence of man, did 
not fall -into a contrary extreme to that he opposed. He says, 
in his 8th thesis : " It does not follow, from this statement, that" 
the will 18 in its nature bad : that is, that its nature is that of 
evil itself, as the Manicheans have asserted."^ The nature of 

* Lex est exactor Tolontatitf, qui non sopeEatur nwi p^ Panruluai qjai 
n&tus est nobis. (L. 0pp. lat. i. bj.) 
t L. 0pp. Lips. Xvii. p. 143; and 0pp. lat. i. 

"t Nee Igitur s^uitnr qaod sit naturalitcr mala, id tai natnra matt/ 
■pctimhwi Manirtiwn, ^Ibid.) 
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«to WI8 at fitti easentidly good: it ^as tomed «»]4^ 6«i& 
good,— 4bal k, frcan Gk)d,— *nd inclined to evil gtiU its holy 
and glorious origin remains, and it may, by the power of 
Ood, be restoped i»d*jenewed. Th* office <rf Christianity is 
thus to restore it. It is true, the Gospel represents man in a 
cmnlltign c^ kmsilitttioii and i)a(q)olence, bi|t between ^a states 
of glory and of grandeur— « past glory, frotar which he has 
h0enhurled,aBd:afiit«regbry, to which he is called. That 
is the real truth : man knows it, and on the slightest conauter- 
ction, he pnrcems ibat all that is said of his preset purity/ 
power, and gloryy is nothing but a fiction designed to lull andt 
soothe his pride. 

Luther, in his theses, protested not only against the pra^' 
tended goodness td nam's will, but abo against the asserted 
Uhimination of his understand^ig in regard to diTii» things. 
The schoolmeti hiul exalted human Reason as well as man'a 
will This theology, as it had been r^resented by some pf 
its teachers, was at the bottom a kind of rationalism. Ti^ 
propositions that we have quoted, shew this. We might sup* 
poaethnn directed against the rationalism of our day. In the 
theses which were the signal of the Reformati(m, liirther 
censored the Church and the popular superstiUoos which had 
overloaded the Goi^l with indulgences^ purgatory, and so 
many other abuses. In the theses we have now ^[uoted, he 
attacked the schools and'the rationalism which had retrenclrad 
from the Gospel the doctrine of God's sovereign grac^. The 
Reformation turned against rationalism before it attacked su- 
perstition. It proclaimed the rights of God before it lopped 
off the excrescences of man. It was positivo-<-befo)^ it was 
negative. This has not been sufficiently adverted to, asd yet, 
if we do not keep it in mind, it is impossible to appreciate this 
rpligious revolution and its true nature. 

However this may be, the truths that Luther had just ex- 
pressed with so much energy, were quite new to his hearers. 
To maintain these theses at Wittemberg would have been an 
easy thing. . His injQuence prevailed there. It might have 
been said that he was choosing a field in which he knew nt^ 



MagoMt c^U Ojppost him. By^ofieriDgfaMle in 
tMTenity, ]»e w«t g^viiig th^xi a wkkt jmUieky ; t&d it 
throiighpablickytW&eReformirtionwafitobeeieet^ H* 
«lio«e Eifiiilh, whan cUTinee YmA slieim thensatves sa oflen* 
td with him. 

He ther^ure Hnt these theses to John Lange, priof of Er* 
fanh, and wfote to him ihxsB\ " My anxktj to know your 
nind^lhesepaxadexes is great, p^hapsex^ttne. lationgly^ 
n»pea that your theologians will consider as paradox, and 
eyoi as cae^^d&x^ that which I mtist always ecttisider rery or* 
. Ibodox.* Tell me, therefore, your opinicm, as soon as you 
can. Pray inform the fiu^nlty of theology, and all others^ tiial 
{ am ready to come among yon, and pnUicIy maintain ^leae 
ptopofiitioms, either in the Univarsky or in the monastery." 
It does not appear that Luther's challenge was accepted. Thn 
monks of Erfuith contented th^ooselyes with letting him know 
that these theses had greatly diqjeased them. 

But he determined to send Ihem into another part of Get* 
many, He turned his eyes, &t that purpose, on one wka- 
played areinarkable part in the history of the Reformationi 
and whose character it is necessary we should undentaod. . 

John Meyer, a distinguished professor, was then teachini^ 
at the uniyersity of Ingobtadt, in Bavaria. He was a n^To 
of Eck, a village of Suabia^ and was commonly called Doctor- 
£ck. He was a friend of Lutber, who highly esteemed his 
talents and information. He was full ofintell^ence, well 
read, and gifted with an extraordinary memory. To his^ 
learning he united eloquenca His action and voice expressed 
the liveliifess of his genius. Eck was, as to talent, in aoirtb? 
ern Germany, what Luther was in the north. They weroi 
the two most distinguished theologians d'that period, thongb,- 
differing ^widdy in their tendency, as the sequel showed* 
Io|folstadt almost rivalled Wittemberg. The reputation of 
the two Doctors drew firom ati sides to their re<^>ective uni- 
Tersities a crowd of students eager to listen to their lectures. 
Their personal qualities, not less than their learning, endeamir 

«lma<sotdoXaf<vid«ri. (L. Epp. L 6a) 
VOL. L 18 
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dwm to tlMir Kbelam. The chaTacter of Eck lifts hem titif 
wm9d. Am inddent of iiis life will i^ew, that, at thk perM 
at least, his kea(rt was not closied agaiimt gfonetotis impulse. 

Among tii« studehts, whcaooi his r^imts^ion had Attracted to 
iDgolstadt, was a yoang man named Urban Regius, born ott 
the banks of oim of the Swiss lakes. He had studied first at 
the university of Priburg in Brisgau. Arriving at Ingol- 
stadt, whither the roputation ot Eck b^d attracted him. Urban 
ther^ attended courses of philosophy, and won the doctor's: ia^ 
Tonr. Obliged to provide for his own necessides, he fomid 
himself compelled to take charge of the education of some 
ymmg noblea He was not only to ovetlook their conduct 
and studies, but himself to buy for them the books and ol<»the^ 
they needed. These youths were accustomed to dress weH 
and live expensively. Regius, uneasy at this, requested ihe 
pavents to remove their sons. " Take coufsge,'* answered 
they. His debts increased, his creditors became clamorous, 
he knew not what would become of him. The Emperor was 
then colte(»hig an army agamst tjie Turks. Some recrtriting 
parties arrived at Ingolstadt. In his desperation Urban en« 
listed. He appeared in the ranks m military garb, at a re* 
xi^fw preparatory to marchiug. Just then. Doctor Eck ar- 
rived tti ths square with some of hk colleagues. To his great 
surprise, he recognised his studmit in the midst of the recruits. 
"Urban Regius!" said he, approaching him, and fixing on 
him a scrutinizing eye. " I am here !" answered the con- 
script. "What, I pray you, is the cause of this change?" 
Thi^ young mm toW his story. « I will settle the affair," an- 
swered Eck. He thtn proceeded to take away his halberd,* 
wad bought his discharge from the recruiting ofiicers. 1%© 
parents, threatened by the Doctor with the displeasure of their 
prince, sent the necessary fhnds for their children's expendi- 
ture. Urban Regius was preserved, to become kt a later pe- 
riod one of the supporters of the Reformation. 

It was Jboctor Eck that Luther pitched on to make known 
in tile ftwthem slates, his theses on Pelagianism and the Ra* 
tionalism of the sebooU lie did not, howeviMr, send them di- 



t9tt ti Ae Profestor of li^ohtadt, bm addressed them to iWt* 
commoa friend, the worthy Christopher Scheorij town-clerk 
of the eity of Naremberg, requesting him id forward them to 
Bck, at Lagoktadt, whi6h wite not hr (torn Nuremberg. << I- 
send you," said he, -^my propositions, (merely paradoxical, 
or even kakistodozical as they s6em to many); commu- 
nicate them to our dear Eck, that learned and sagacious man, 
that I may know what he thinks of them."* It was thus Lu- 
ther then spoke of Doctor Eck ; such was the friendship which 
united them. Luther was not the first to break offthis good 
understanding. 

But the combat was not to be fought on that field. These 
iheses turned, it may be thought, on doctrines of higher impor- 
tance than those which, two months after, set the whole Church 
in a fiame. And yet, notwithstanding Luther's challenge, 
thoy passed unnoticed. They were read, at the most, in the 
precincts of the school, and they made no sensation beyond 
its bounds. The reason of this was that they contained only 
academic propositions, and theological doctrines ; whilst the 
theses which followed had immediate reference^to an evil ]yhieh 
had grown up in the midst of the people, and overflowed Ger- 
many on all sides. So long as Luther confined himself to 
bringing forth long-forgotten doctrine, no response was heard. 
When he pointed to the abuses which offended all minds, 
every one gave ear. 

Nevertheless, Luther, in both cases, did but design to raise 
one of those theological discussions then frequent in the Uni- 
versity. His ideas did not range beyond that circle. He had 
no thought of becoming a Reformer. He had a low opinion 
of his own powers, and his humility even amounted to mistrust 
and anxiety, " I deserve, — such is my ignorance," — said he, 
" nothing better than to be hidden in a comer unknown to 
every one."t But a powerful hand drew him forth £)rom this 

* Eccio nostro eruditissimoetingcnioeissimoTiroezlubete, ut audiun 6t 
videam quid vocet illas* (L. Epp. L p. 63.) 
t L. 0pp. (W.) xvin. 1944. 
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c^nier, whei» be woi^ld bave wiihdl to refiaain unknown <» 
tbe wojrld. An oecnrzence, which did notd^nd on Imtbar't 
wjU, thzew him on the field of battle^ wad the conflict began. 
It it this providential cireianetance that the mogreas of erenty 
caUc on III to narrate. 
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. THIS IMD17LGVNCK% AND TKB m8K& 

,♦'-'■■> 

1517—1518. 

. A 0BEAT iigitatkm reigfoed, at that time, dnMti^ the ' 
people of G^Tmany. The ChilTdh had opened A vast market^ 
oa the earth. Judging^ frotn the crowd of huyers, and the 
noise and je^ts of tfte dealers, we might call it a fhhr; hut a 
fidr keM by imHike. Thei merchandise they extolled, offerings 
it at a reduced price, w|is, said they, the salvation of souls 1 
The dealers passed through the country in a gay carriage, 
escorted by three horsemen, in great stbte. and spending free^ly. 
One n^ght hare, thought it some dignitary on a royal pro* 
gress, with his attendants and officer, and not a common- 
dealer,, or a begging monk. When the procession approached 
a, town, a rpeeseEnger waited on the magistrate : " The grace 
of God, and of the Holy Father, is at your gates !" saidtlie 
envoy. Instantly every thmg was In motion in the place. 
The clergy, the priests, the nuns, the council, the school- 
makers, the trades, with their flags,-— ^en and women, young 
and old, w«at forth to meet the merchatits, with lighted taperi 
in their hands, advancing to the sound of music, and of all 
the bells of the place; "so that," says an historian, "they 
could not have given a grander welcoftie to God himself." \ 
Salutations being exchanged, the whole procession moved to^ 
ward' the church. The pontiflPs bull of grace was borne m. 
front, on a velvet cushion, or on cloth of gold* The chief 
. 18* 
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vendor of indulgences followed, rappoiting a large red wooden 
cross ; and the whole procession moTed in this manner, amidst 
singing, prayers, and the smoke of incense. The sound of 
organs, wod a concert of instrtiments, received the monkish 
dealer and his attendants into the church. The cross he bore' 
with him was erected in front of the altar : on it was hungthe 
Pope's arms ; and, as long as it remained there, the clergy of 
the plage, the penitentiaiies, and Hm fub-commissioners, with 
white wsnds in their hands, came every day after vespers, or 
before the salutation, to do homage to it* This great bustle 
excited a lively sansatioB in the quiet tawns of Gtonnany. 

One person in particular drew the attention o^the specta* 
tors in Uiese sales. It was he who bore the great red cross 
and had the most prominent part assigned to him. He was 
clothed in the habit oi the Domiiucans, and bi»port was lofty* 
His voice was sonorous, and he seem^ yet in the prime of. 
his strength, though he was past his sixty-third year.f This ^ 
nuuft, who was the son of a goldsmith of Leipsic named Diee, * 
bore the name of John Dlezel or TetzeL He had studied in 
his native town, had taken his bachelor's degree in 1487, and- 
entered two years later into the order of thQ Donainicans. 
Numerous honours had bf en accumulated on him. Baehek>r 
of Theology, Prior of the Dominicans, Apostolieal Commis- 
sioner, Inquisitor, {hereiictf pr<witiUis inqmsitory) he had 
eyer since the year 1502, ^ed the office of an agent for the ^ 
sale of indulgencea The experience he had aoqaired as a • 
subordinate functionary had very early raised him to the station 
of chief commisioner. He had an allowance of 80 flOQns 
per month, all his expenses defrayed, and he was allowed a 
carriage and three horses ; but we may readily imagine that 
his indirect emoluments far exceeded his aUowatices. la 
1507, he gained in two days at Freyberg 2000 florins. If 
his occupation resembled that of a mountebank, he bad also 
the morals of one. Convicted at Inspruck of adulter]^ and 

* InrtnictSon of the Archbishop ofMenta to the sub^commission^n of 
tbi ladttlgenee, &e. art 8. 
> Insenio ferax et corport robustui. (CoeU. $,") 



iWmiim^le pfofligiiey, ht was near paymg t&e &Kfisit ti }m 
life. The Emperor Maximilian bad ordered that he should 
^ put* into a sack imd thrown into the rirer. The Elector 
Frederic of Saxony had interceded for him, and obtained hfar 
pardon.* But the lesson he had received had not taught him 
more decency. He carried about with him two of hia 
childraL MiMtz, the Pope's legate, c^s the &^ in one of 
his letters.! It would have been ha»l to find in all the chm- 
ters of Germany a man more adapted to the traffic with which 
he was charged. To the theology of a monk, and the zeal 
and spirit of an inquisitor, he imited the greatest effrontery. 
What most helped him in his office was the fiicility he di0». 
played in the invention of the strange stories with which the 
taste of the common people is generally pleased. No means' 
came amiss to him to fill his coffers. Lifting up his voicd 
and giving loose to a coarse volubility, he offered his indal* 
gences to all comers, and excelled any salesman at a &ir in 
recommending his merchandise.^: 

As Sdod as the cross was elevated with the Pope's arma 
suspended upon it, Teti^el ascetided the pulpit, and, with a 
hold tone, began, in the presence of the crowd whom d^i. 
cerenMMiy had drawn to the sacred spot, to exalt the efficacy 
of indulgences. The people listened and wondered at the ad- 
mirable virtues ascribed to them. A Jesuit historian says 
himself, in speaking of the Dominican friars whom Tetzel 
had associated with him : — " Some of these preachers did not 
j^il, as usual, to distort their subject, and so to exaggerate ^e 
value of the indulgences as to lead the people to believe that, 
as son>n as they gave their money, they were certain of sal- 
vation and of the deliverance of souls from purgatory."^ 

If such were the pupils, we may imagine what lengths the 

* Welchen Churfurst Friederich yom Sack zu Inspruck er beten 
Hatte. (Mathes. X.) 

t L. 0pp. (W.) XV. 862. 

t Circuinieruntiir Tenales iDdulgentis in his xegiombus a T«oelkv 
Domimcano impudentisSbio sycophaotil.^ (Melancth. Vita Luth.) 

§ IliBt. de Lotheranisme par le P. M^imbourg de la compafi^ie da 
Jtmw. 1681, p. dl. 
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maisfto wenti Let us hear one of these fatmhgues, pronomi*' 
o&l aHer the ereetkm of the crosa 

* ^ Indulgences" said he, " are the most |nreckms lifid sublim^ 
(tf.Gtotfs gifts. . „ ' 

"This cross"— -(pointing to the red cross)— '*^has iis much 
efficacy as the cross of Jesus Christ.* 

" Draw flear, and* I will give you letters, duly sealed, by 
which even the sins you Shall hereafter desire to commit shall 
be all forgive you. 

« I would not exchange my privileges for those of Saint 
P^ter in heaven, for I have saved more souls with my indul- 
gences than he with his sermons. 

" There is no sin so great that the indulgence cannot remit 
it, and even if any one should (which is doubtless impossible) 
ravish the Holy Virgin Mother of Qod, let him pay,— let him 
only pay largely, and it shall be forgiven hlm.t 
' " Even rejientance is not indispensabla 
• " But more than all this : indulgences save not the living 
alone, they also save the dead. 

" Ye priests, ye nobles, ye tradesmen, ye wives, ye maidens, 
jSnd ye young men .hearken to your departed parents and 
fipiends, who cry to you from the bottomless abyss : * We arc 
enduring horrible torment! a small alms would deliver lis; — 
you tan give it, and you will not !' *' 

A shudd^ rail through his hearers at these words, uttered 
by the formidable voice of the mountebank monk. 

" The very moment," continued Tetzel, " that the money 
clinks against the bottom of the chest, the soul escapes from 
purgatory and flies free to heaven. J 

" O, senseless people, and almost like to beasts, who do not 

» L. Opp. (W.) xxii. 1393. 

t Tetzel defended and maintained this asserUon in his antitheie*^ 
published the same year. (Th. 99, 100, 101.) — Sui>-commissariis, insn- 
per ac prsdicatoribus veniarum imponere, ut si quis per inipossibilc Dei 
geiM^(^m semper virginem violasset, quod eundem indulgentiarum 
vigore absolvere possent, luce claiior est. (Fositiones fratris I. TckUi 
qtribw d«&ndft mdulgentias contra Luthorum.) 

jTh.56. (Ibid.) 



.OHi^iirebeQd tkefifiee^iK^ dcibfyi^imrlf Timdwf^ hmmk 
is oo all «i4e8 Qpm. Po you aow lefiwe to en^er 9 WJbea 
,tba:i do you ii|ieiidr>to come in? This day ydtt amy redeem 
.^fnany souls. Dull mi kopAleita mau, with ten gzoacbcn yon 
cm deliver yo^ar father ifooi purgatoary, and you av« aDuH- 
grate^l that you will not zascue him*. la t^ day of judf- 
meut, my conscience will be clear; butfou will be puniBhed 
the more seviMPelyfor neglecting so great a; saliotioa. I pig- 
test that though you should have only one coat^ you ouglu to 
strip it off and s^ it, to purchase thia grace. Our Lord God 
no longer deals with uaas God. I^haa given all power .to 
.thePopel" : ' . . 

Th^, having recourse to other induceoiBents, he added :-^ 
" Do you know, why our most Holy Lord distributes so rich 
a grace 1 The dUapid^tod Church of St Peter and St. Paid 
is to be restored, so as to be unpamliekd in die whok earth. 
,That church contains the bodies of the holy apostles, Peter 
and Paul, and a vast company of martyra Those sacred bo- 
dies, owing to the present condition of the edifice, are now, 
alas I coptip^ally trodde% flooded^ polluted, dishonoured, and 
rotting in rain and hail Ah J shall tbose holy ashes besuP 
fered to remain degraded in the mire?"'*' 

This touch of description never failed tO' produce an in> 
pression on many hearers. There was aa eager desire to aid 
poor Leo X ^ho had not the means of sheltering fi^om the 
:^ain the b9dies of St Peter and St Paul I 

The sp^sdcer m^i proceeded to declaim against the dlspntors 
who should questidn^ atid the traitors who should oppose hii 
mission : — ^^ I declare them all excomfnunicated !'' 

Then turning to the docile souls among his hearers, biA 
impM>usly perv^ing the 8crif^ure: ^< Blessed," said he, 
<< blessed Mti^ the eyes that see whai you see, for I tell you 
Ifaait many prophets and many kings hare desired to see the 
things which ye see, and have not seen them, and to hear the 
things which ye hear, and lae^ not heonid'them/' And as a 
finirii to his address, pointing to the stroh^ box in which the 
* Inctmction of the Archbishop of MonU, &«• . , . , 



course by thtiee eallingf ^n tbe pe6pie : <' Bmg your money 1 
Jbnsg mcmeyt bring laoney!" "He uttered this cry with 
4Qch a dreadfol bdlowing " observed Liither, ^ that one might 
hxvB thgught sdmo wild bull was rushing amoag^ the people 
«ld gosimg diem with his horns."* The moment he had 
iBade an cxid, he caine down the steps of the pulpit, nm to- 
wards the strong boi, and m sight of all the pc^e, threw in 
a piooe of silver with a loud sound.t 

Suefa were the disccmrses that Germany heard with astonisb- 
ment, in die days when God was preparing Luther. 

The sermon ended, the indulgence was considered as hav* 
ing <' established its throne in the plade with due solemnity.'' 
Confessionals, surmounted with the Pope's arms, were pre- 
|»red. The sub-commission^s and confessors chosen wetto 
held to represiant the apostolic penitentiaries, or absolvinj^ 
jMriests of Rome, at the period of a great jubilee ; and on eacb 
of their coalessionak were inscribed their names and titles. | 

Then the people came in crowds to the confessors. They 
came, not with contrite hearts, but with money in their handa 
Men, women, the young, the poor, and those who lived by 
alms, — every one then found money. The absolving priest, 
after again setting forth the indulgence, thus addressed tho 
penit«[tfs : " How much money can you, in your consci^ce, 
spare to obtain so perfect a remission?" "This queBtion,** 
said the Archbishop of Mentz, in his instructions to the com* 
missiotters, " must be put at the moment, in order that the peni- 
t^ts may be better disposed to contribute." 

These conditions fulfilled were all thu* was necessary. la 
the Pope's bull, something was indeed said of the repentence 
of the heart and confession of the lips; but Telzel and his 
compani(ms cautiously abstained from all mention of these ; 
otherwise their confers might have remabed empty. The 

• Reiolut <m the 33iid Thesis. 

t Teuteel, RefanmtkM^iMch. M^reonii Re£ Hist Instracfion ofth* 
Axch^i^op of Mei\t| to the Sub-cominissi<HMis of the iadu]geoce/>%* 
Theses of Luther. 

I Instruction, etc. 5. G9* 
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itfi&iibpiioopBdf inati'mticos fofbttde^Tsii m mmtioii couvnimi 
•r coBtritioB. Three great bonfits ivere pioclaksed. It i» 
joAciefit to nodce the irst. ^ The first benefit we aimoimce/' 
«iii the cmnsoMonen, acting cm their imtmetkms, ^ is the 
«>mftete pardon of ill nns; mid itisnotpteilfletosptak «f 
any greitfer heae& than AiSj since man who lives in ^ is 
-dspriYed of the^vme frvovr, and by this complete pardon he 
XKleoTers the grace of GkKL* Now we affirm, that to obtain 
th^se great blessings, it is only necessary to purchase an tn^ 
dnlgence^t And as to those who desire to driver sonls &om 
purgatory, and to preeore to them the forgiveness of all thefr 
Ms^ let them pot th^r money in the chest ; but it is not need^ 
All that they should feel sorrow <^ heart, or make confession 
with the lips4 Let them only hasten to bring their moneys 
fer diey will dius do a work most profitable to departed souls, 
and to the building of the Obnrch of St Pi^r." Greater 
blessings could not be proposed, nor at a lower cost 

Ck>ttfesslon bemg gonethrongh, (and it was soon despatched)) 
the ikitfafal hastened to the veiulor. Only one wa9 commis- 
sioned to sell. 'He had his counter close to the cross. He 
tnrneda scrutinising glance on those who came. He exam- 
ined their manner, step, and attire, and demanded a sum in 
proportion to the apparent circumstances of the party present* 
ing himseTf Kings, queens, princes, archbishops, bishops^ 
Ajc. were to pay, according to the regulation, for an ordinary 
indulgence, twenty-five ducats; abbots, counts, barons, &c.ten. 
The other nobles, superiors, and all who had an annual in* 
eotne <rf 500 florins, were to pay six. Those who had an 
income of 300 florins, one; the teait, half a florin. And fiirt 
ther, if diis scale could not in every mstance he observed, fbll 
power was given to the apostolic commissary, and the whole 
might be arranged according to the dictates of sound reason, 

• Die ente Gna4e ist die voUkornmene VergebiUig aller S^den, tftc. 
fnstnictkm 1^. 

t Nut den Beichtbrief zu kaufen. (Ibid, 36.) 

X Aneh ittnicht ndthig das sie in dem Herzen zarknirscht aind, uirl 
nut dem Mu^d gebeicbtet haben. (Ibid. 38.) ^ 
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sad Ao ^^mmotky ofi tke g:mr * For pttiodar eist TdM 
hai a privmte soafe. Polygamy cost »x docats ; Morilegeaod 
perjury, nine duci^; niarder,6lg;ht; witeiicra^tm>.* Samson, 
who carried oam Smtzerland the sametra^ as^Tetzetia 
Cktmany, had rather a diffireni scale. He du^tged £;>{«iiQ£mr 
dcadefoarliTrefttoumoiB; for a parricide or fratncide^onedvei^t 

The apoitolic eommisfariee sometimes enqountercd/drfficst 
ties in their commerce. It often happened, as well in . the 
towittas in the village^ that hoshaads were opposed to the 
txaffic, and forbade their wives to carry any thing to &e deslert 
What wore their superstitious partners 4o do ? << Have you 
not your marriage portion, or scnne other property, at your 
disposal 1" adced 4he venders. ^ In that case you can dispose 
of it for this holy purpose, without your husband's consent "| 

The hand that delivered the indulgence cofdd not receive 
the money : that w^ forbidden under the severest petmldes;-*** 
there was good reason to foar that hand mi^t not always be 
^rust worthy. The^nttent was himself to droptho price of 
his pardon into the chest. § Annngry lookywas cast on thoM 
who dared to close their pursea || 

. 14 among those who pressed into the confessionals^ theee 
f^an^e one \yh09e crimes had been public, and yet untouched 
by the civil laws, such person wss obliged^ fiiBt of. all, to do 
public penance. He was conducted to a chapel, or sacristy; . 
there he was stripped of his clothes, bis shoes taken off hk 
feet, and he left in his shirt. They made him fold his wtmn 
upon his breast, placed a light in one hand, and a wax taper 
in the other. Then the penitent walked at the head of the 
procession, which passed to the red orosa He kneeled 
till Uie singing and the collect were concluded; dien tbo 
commissary gave out the psalm, ^^ MUerert vmP Tkf 
confe^ors immediately approached the penitent, and led 
him across the station towards the commissary, who, 

' * Nach den Sdtzen der gesunden Yemufl, n&ch ihrer Mafnificens 
and Fragebigkeit (Instractum, &c. 26.) 

t M^ler*sReliq. iiL p. 264. 
' • t iVtdcr den WUlen ihres Mvines. (Instruction, 27.) 

IIb.67,90,91. U Lutb. 0pp. Leipa. xvil 79. 
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.4Mag 'ike rod, and striking kira Ari^e gently on &e 
back,* said : " Gbd take pity on thee, and pardon thy sin !" 
After this, ke gave out the Kyrie eleison, &c. Then the 
jpenitent being led back, and placed before the cross, the coo- 
lesaor prcaioiiDced the apostolical absolutiim, and declared him 
feinstated in the company of the faithfol. Wretched mnm- 
meries, concluded by a passage of Scripture, which, at such a 
(time^ waa a profimation \ 

We will give one of these letters of absolution. It is worth 
wlnle^to know the contents of these diplomas, which gave oc- 
4^on to the Reformation. 

" Our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy on thee, N.N., and 
"lAaolve thee by the merits of his most holy sufferings ! And 
« I, in virtue of the apostolic power committed to me, absolve 
" thee from all ecclesiastical censures, judgments, and penal- 
"ties that thou mayst have merited; and. further, from all ex- 
^ cesseSj sins, and crimes that thou mayst have committed, 
" however great and enormous they may be, and of whatever 
^'kind, — ev«i though they should be reserved to our holy 
"&ther the Pope, and to the Apostolic See. I efiace ail the 
^ stains of weakness, and aU traces of the shame that thou 
** mayst have drawn upon thjrself by such actions. I remit 
^the pains thou woul<fet have had to endure in purgatory. I 
" receive thee again to the sacraments of the Church. I hereby 
•* reincorporate thee in the communion of the saints, and re- 
" store thee to the innocence and purity of thy baptism ; so 
"that, at the moment of death, the gate of the place of tor- 
" ment slatll be shut against thee, and the gate of the paradise 
" of joy shall be opened unto thee. And if thou shouldst live 
" long, this grace continueth unchangeable, till the time of thy 
¥end. • 

« In the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
*? Spirit Amen. 

« The Brother, John Tetzel, commissary, hath signed thtl 
'^with his own hand." 

In this document, we see with what art presumptuous and 

* Pmaal gefind onf den Riteken. (Imtniction.) 
▼OL. I. ig 



fiUse doctwet were iatefayeieed tmong^mctti tai <ihtMim 
expressions. 

All the faithful were to eome and coafess in the i^ wlrore 
the red cross was set up. None, but the sick^okl men, eod 
women with child^ were ex^pt. If, howerejr, there war in 
the neighbourhood any noble in his caitl^ or weahhy man in 
his palace, his personal attendance was dispensed with.* For 
he might not care to mingle with this mob of people, and his 
money was worih fetching from his residence. 

If there was any convent whose superiors, disapprdfHi]^ 
Tetzel's traffic, forbade their monks to resort to the places 
where the indulgence was offered, — means were still found to 
remedy this. Confessors were sent to them, commissioned to 
absolve them contrary to the rules of their order and the will 
of their superiors, t Not a vein of the mine was left unexpbred. 

Then came what was the object and end of the whole aEair, 
-^the recl^oning of the money. To guard against all risk^ 
the chest had three keys:— one was in the keeping of Tetselj 
the other with the delegated treasurer of the house of Fi^^ger 
of Augsburg, to whom, sometime before, this vast specula* 
tion had been farmed ; and the third was lodged with the civil 
^EUthority. When the appointed day arrived, the chest w&b 
opened in presence of a public notary, and the whole contents 
carefully counted, and entered in the hooka Was it not fit 
that Christ should arise and drive out these buyers and .sellers 
from the temple 1 

The mission being ended, the dealers relaxed in amusement; 
aftef their labours. The instruction of the ccunmissaiy-gener* 
al did, it is true, forbid their frequenting taverns and disrepute 
i^ble place&l But they paid little r^rard to this interdict. Sin 
must have had few terrors for men who carried on so easy « 
traffic in it. '' The medicant friars led an in^egular life^^' says 
a Roman Catholic historian ; " they spent in taverns, gaming 
Ileuses, and houses of ill-&me, what the people had scraped 
together from their poverty." ^ It is even affirmed that^ whsor 

* Inetr. 9. t Ibid. 69. t Ibid. 4. 

ftSaqpi, Concilft de Tiente, p. fi. 
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4bcy were in the taverns, they would aometimet $take on dieo 

the salvation of souls. ^ 

But let us see to what scenes this sale of the pardon of sins 
gave rise in Germany. There are some incidents, which of 
' themselves are a picture of the times. We like to let those 
whose history we write speak for themselves. 

At Magdehurg, Tetzel refused to absolve a rich lady, unlesa 
•he paid down one hundred florins. The lady consulted her 
usual confessor, whd was a Franciscan. " God gives us re» 
mission of sins freely," answered he ; " He does not sell it" 
Yet he entreated iier not to mention what he had said. But 
the report of an opinion so adverse to his gains having reach* 
ed the ears of Tetzel, — "Such an adviser," he exclaimed, 
" deserves to be expelled or burnt alive." f 

Tetzel found but few sufficiently enlightened, and still few* 
er bold enough to resist him. In general he could easily 
manage a superstitious crowd. He had erected the red cross of 
indulgences at Zwickau, and the good people of the place had 
hastened to pour in the money that was to liberate souls. He 
was about to leave with a full purse. The evening before his 
departure, the chaplains and their acolytes called upon him to 
give them a farewell repast The request was reasonaUe ; 
but what was to be done ? — the money was already counted and 
sealed up. In the morning he had the large bell tolled. A 
crowd hurried to the church : — every one thought that some- 
thing extraordinary had happened, since the period of the sta- 
tion had expired. " I had intencle-d," said he, ** to take my 
departure this morning, but last night I was awakened by 
groans. I listened : they proceeded from the cemet^. Alas ! 
it was a poor soul that called me, and intreated to be delivered 
from the torment that consumed it I therefore have tarried^ 
<me day longer, that I might move christian hearts to compas*^ 
aion for this unhappy soul. Myself will be the first to con- 
tribute; — ^but he who will not follow my example will bo 
worthy of all condemnation." What heart would not answer 

♦ Schrdck, K. G. V. d. R. 1. 116. 
t Scbultet. Annal. Evangel, p. iv. 
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to such an appeal. Besides, wiio can lell what soul thus ciiei 
from the tomb ? The gifts were many ; and Tetztl, with the 
ehaplains and acolytes, sat down to a merry feast paid for by 
ftfleiings for the poor soul of Zwickau * 

The dealers in indulgences had estabfished themselves at 
Hagenau in 1517. The wife of a shoemaker, profiting by 
the permissiorf given in the instruction of the Commissary- 
general, had procured, against her husband's will, a letter of 
mdulgence, and had paid for it a g(5ld florin. Shortly afieir 
she died ; and the widower omitting to have mass said for the 
repose of her soul, the curate charged him with contempt of 
religion, and the judge of Hagenau summoned him to appear 
before him. The shoemaker put in his pocket his wife's in- 
dulgence, and repaired to the place of summons. " Is your 
wife dead?" asked the judge. — "Yes," answered the shoe- 
maker. "What have you done with her?" "I buried heir 
and commended her soul to God.'' " But have you had a 
mass said for the salvation of her soul ?" " I have not : — ft 
was not necessary : — she .went to heaven in the moment of her 
d«ath." " How do you know that?" " Here is the evidence 
of it." The widower drew from his pocket the indulgence, 
and the judge, in presence of the curate, read, in so many 
words, that in the moment of death, the woman who had re- 
ceived it would go, not into purgatory, but straight into heaven. 
** If the curate pretends that a mass is necessary after that,** 
said the shoemaker, " my wife has been cheated by our Holy 
Father the Pope ; but if she has not been cheated, then the 
curate is deceiving me " There was no reply to this defence, 
and the accused was acquitted.! It was thus that the good 
sense of the people disposed of these impostures. 

One day, when Tetzel was preaching at Leipsic, and had 
introduced into his preaching some of these stories of which 
we have given a specimen, two students indignantly lefl the 
church, exclaiming — " It is not possible to listen any longer 

• Loflchers, Ref. Acta, I. 404. L. 0pp. xv. 443, Ac 
t MuscuU Loci communes, p. 363. 



t» the «diculoi» md ckiidirii tatet of that nraidc;''* Ona^- 
Hbeae stod^its, it is affirmed, was young Camemriua who was 
acdbsequently the friend of Melancthon, and wrote his Ufe. 

But, of all the young men of that period, Tetzel made the 
i^rongest impression on Myconius — subsequently cel^rated as 
a Reformer and an historian of the Reformation.- M3rconias 
had received a religious education. " My son,^' said his &thery 
who wm a pious Franconian, << pray frequently ; for all things 
are freely given to us by G^od alone. The blood of Christ," 
he added, " is the only ransom ibr the sins ofthe whole workt 
Oh, my son ! if there were but three men to be saved by the 
blood of Christ, only belieys ;-— an^ be sure that you shall 
be one of those three, t It is an insult to the Saviour's blood 
to doubt its power to save." Then, proceeding to warn his 
son against the. trade that was beginning in Germany,—^" The 
Roman indulgences," said he, "are nets to fish for money, and 
delilde the simple. Remission of sins and etental life are not 
U^be purchased by numey." 

, At thirteen, Frederic was ami to jhe 8c1k)o1 of Annaberg^ 
tp finish his studies. Soon after, Tetzel arrived in this town, 
and remained there for two months. The people flocked ixt 
crowds to hear him jHreach. *' There is," exclaimed Tetzel/ 
with a voice of thunder, " no other means of obfiaining eternal Ule 
save the satis&etion of good works. But this satis&ction is out 
of man's power. His only resource is to purchase it from th* 
Roman Pontifl[:"J • 

; When Tetzel was on the point of living Annaberg his 
appeal became more urg^t. " Soon," said he with a threaten^ 
ing accent, " I shall take down that cross, and close the gat4 
of heaven,^ and put out that sun of grace which shines beforo 
3P0ur eyes." Then, resuming a tenderer sttain of exhortation, 
T— " This," said be, « is the day of salvation, this is the accepted 

♦ Hoffmanns Reformationgesch. v. Leipz. p. 32. 
t Si tantULin tree homines esset salvanda per sanguinem Christi, certq 
•tatnerct unum se esse ox tribus illis. (Melch. Adam. Vita Mycon.) 
t Si numiBb Adimator a PmitSfice Romano. (Meleh. Adam.) 
I Claasunun januam cceti. (A(U!pl|* A4^0 * 
19» 
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OaM.'^ Aiidet«lafltefbrt,tlie|>omifical 6tCDtor,*q)eafciiif 
to the mfaabitasis of a country rich m jmnta, exclaimed, ^ Li- 
habitafi^ of Annabergi bring hither 3roiir money; eoii^ 
tribute liberally in aid of indulgences, and all your mines and 
mountains shall be filled with pure mlTer." Finally, at Easter^ 
he proclaimed that he would distribute his letters to the poor 
gratuitously, and for the loVe of God. 

The young Myconius happened to be among the hearers. 
He felt a wish to take advantage of this offer. ''I am a 
poor sinner," said he, addressing in Latin the commissioneni^ 
to whom he applied, " and I need a free pardon." **Those only,** 
answered the dealers, " can share in the merits of Christ who 
stretch forth a helping hand ro the Church— 4hat is, give their 
money." " What mean, then," said Myconius, " those promiH^ 
es (^ free distribution posted up on the gates and walls of the 
churches?" « Give at least a gros,^^ said TetzeFs people, af» 
ter baring vainly interceded for the young man with Ihehr 
master. " I cannot." — " Only six deniers."— •" I have not evefc 
so mneh." The Dominicans then began to apprehend that he 
meant to entrap them. " Listen," said they, " we will give yotf 
six driers." — On which the young man, raising his voices 
widi indignation, replied : " I will have none of the indulgen* 
ees that are bought and sold. If I desired to purchase them 
I shcNild only have to sell one of my books. What I want is 
a free pardon, — and for the love of God. You will have to 
account to God for having, for the sake of six deniers, missed 
tlie salvation of a soul." " Ah ! ah !" said they, « who sent 
you to tempt us ?" " No one," replied the young man : ^'th^ 
dfesire of receiving the grace of God could alone induce me 
to appear before such great lords." He left them. 

*^I was grieved," sa3r8 he, "at being thus sent away 
withom pity. But I felt in myself a Comforter, who whisper- 
ed that there is a God in heaven who forgives repentant souls 
without money and without price, for the sake of his Son, 
Jesus Christ As I left these people, the Holy Spirit touched 
my heart I burst into tears, — and with sighs and groaps 
* Stentor pontifidm. (lb.) 
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pmf&i to the hotit O Qod, since thes^ mmi hvw refyatd 
remission of sins because I had no money to pay, do thou, 
Lifd, take ]>ity on me, and forgive them in mere mercy. I 
letired to my dmmber. I took my crucifix from my desk, 
fdaced it on my chair, and kneeled before it I cannot here 
put down wlrat I eigserienced. I as^ed of God to be my kr 
th^, and tq make me what he would hare me. I felt my 
iaature changed, conTerted, transformed. What had before de- 
Jighled me was now distast^L To live with God, and to 
please him, became my most ardent— ^^ny single desire."* 

Thus Tet2el himself was preparing the Reformation. By 
ec^dalous^ abuses he made way fcnr a purer teaching; and the 
generous indignation which he excited in youthful minds was 
4estined one day to break forth with power. We may judge 
•f this by the following incident 

A Saxon gentleman had heard Tetzel at Leipsie, and wm 
mucli shocked by his impostures. He went to t&e monk, and 
inquired if be was authorised to pardcm isins in intention, or 
such Bsr the applicant intended to commit? "Assuredly," 
answered Tetzel ; " I have full power iirom the Pope to do 
so," "Well," returned the gei^lehian, "I want to take 
lome slight revenge on one of my enemies, without attemj^ng 
bis Hfei I will pay you ten crowns, if you will give me a 
letter of indulgence thM i^iall bear me harmless." Tetxel 
-iBflde^ some scruples ; they struck their bargain for thirty 
erowns. Shortly after, the monk set out from Leipsie. The 
gentleman, attended by his servants, laid wait for him in a 
wood between Jaterboch and Treblin, — ^fell upon him, gave 
Mm a beating, and carried off the rich chest of indulgence- 
tnoney the inquisitor had with him. Tetzel clamoured against 
this act of violence, and brought an action before the judges. 
But the gentleman showed the letter signed by Te^el himsdf, 
which exen^ited him beforehand from all respcmsibility. 
Puke George, who had at first been much irritated at this ac- 

♦ Letter of Myeoniua to Eberm in Heektii ViU Tczdii, WiMnib. 
i.p.14, • 
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ftoticm, upon seeing this writiog, ordered du^ the 
' should be acquitted.* 
' This trc^c everjn^here agitated the minds of the yeapl^, 
and was everywhere discussed. It was the subject of con- 
versation in castles, academies, and private hoitiies, as well ■• 
in inns, taverns; and all places of resort, t Opinions wete 
divided; some believed, some were indignant Qut the sober 
part of the nation rejected with disgust the whole system of 
indulgences. This doctrine was so opposed to the Scriptures 
and to sound sense, that all men who possessed any knowledgjB 
of the Bible, or any natural acuteness, had already condemned 
it in their hearts, and only waited for a signal to oppose it On 
the other hand, mockers found abundant cause for rkifcule. 
The people, who had he&a. irritated for so many years by the 
ill conduct of the priests, and whom the fear of punishment 
had alone retained in any outward r^pect^ gave loose to all 
their animosity ; and on all sides were heard complaints ami 
sarcasms upon the love of money that infected the clergy. 

The people went still ftirther. They impugned the power 
of the keys and the authority of the Sovereign PontkC 
•" Why," said they, "does not the Pope deliver at once all the 
souls from purgatory by a holy charity, and on account of the 
great misery of those souls, since he frees so greiU a number 
for the sake of perishable gain and the cathedral of St. Peter?" 
" Why do we continue to observe the festivals and annivex- 
saries for the dead ? Why does not the Pope surrender, or 
why does he not permit people to resume tl^ benefices and 
prebends founded in favour of the dead, since now it is useless, 
and even wrong, to pray for those whom indulgences; have foar 
ever set free ? What is this new kind of holiness of God 
and of the Pope, that for the sake of money they grant to a 
wicked man, and an enemy of God, the power of delivering 
from purgatory a pious soul, beloved by the Lord, rather than 

♦ Albinufl Meissn. Chronik. L. W. (W.) xv. 446, &c Hechtius in VH 
T«nliL 
^ 0pp. (Leipi.) xviL p. HI, 110, . i ^ 
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AemvelTet d^irer it freely from love for ft, and on account of 
its great misery ?"* 

Accounts weie cireakted of the gross and immoral conduct 
of the traffickers in indulgences. ** To pay," said they, "what 
they owe to drivers who carry them and their goods ; to inn- 
keepers, at whose houses they lodge, or to any one who does 
^m service, they give a letter of indulgence for four, five, or 
JBS many souls as they wish." Thus the hrevets of salvation 
were circulated in the inns and markets, like bank notes or 
paper money. " Bring hiiher yoniT monty^^ said the common 
people, " is the beginning, the middle, and the end of their 

sermons." t 

\ A miner of Schneeberg, meetitig a seller of indulgences, 
inquired : " Must we then believe what you have often said of 
the power of indulgences and of the authority of the Pope, 
and think that we can redeem a soul from purgatorji by cast- 
ing a penny into the chest T The dealer in indulgences a^ 
firmed that it was so. "Ah!" replied the miner, "what a 
«ruel man the Pope must be, thus to leave a poor soul to suffer 
•o long in the flames for a wretched penny ! If he has no 
ready money, let him. collect a few hundred thousand crowns, 
-and deliver all these souls by one act. Even we poor folks 
would willingly pay him the principal and interest." 

The people of Germany were weary of the shameful traflic 
that was carrying on in the midst of them. They could no 
longer bear the impostures of these Romish tricksters, as Lu* 
ther remarks.^ Yet no bishop or divine dared lay a finger 
on their queickery and deceit. The minds of men were in sus- 
pense. ^ They asked each other, if God would not raise up 
some powerful instrument for the work that was required 16 
be done. But such anyone was no where visible. 
- The pope who then filled the pontifical throne was not a 

♦ Luther's These* on the Indulgences. (Th. 83. 83, 84.) 

t L. Opp. (Leipa.) xvh. 7». 

} Fessi ennt Geimani omnes, feren^ explicationibus, nun^natiom* 
tai, et infinitis impostaris RomancAsiito nehulonum. (L. Opp, Lat in 
pr.C) 
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9orgia, Imt I^ X ^ tb« lUm^mm &tt^ of At tUSA 
He was a man of talent, open-hearted, kind, and kuiulgeiii 
Hip manners were affiible, his liberality unboimded, and hit 
morals greatly superior to those of his court Nevertheleat 
the Cardinal Pallavicini confesses they were not quite free 
from rejNToach. »To these amiable qualities he added many of 
the accomplishments that form a great prince. He was, ei* 
pecially, a liberal patron of the arts mid sciences. The earlicat 
Italian comedies were represented in his presence, and most 
of the dramas of his time were honoured by his attendance. 
He was passionately fond of music, — ^his palace daily resound- 
ed with musical instruments, and he was oilen heard hummmg 
the airs that had been song beibre him. Fond of magnifi- 
c^ce be spared nc^ expense in £eastings,4Hd)}ic games, theaU^ 
cal entertainments, and gifis. No court surpassed in spkndoitr 
or in pl^sures that of the Sovereign Pontifi! So that wfa^ 
news was brought that Julian Medici was about to choose 
Borne as a place of residence for himself, and his y<Hmg bndi^ 
Cardinal Bibliana, the most influential of Leo's council, e«^ 
claimed, " God be praised I We wanted nothing herebute 
female circle." A " female circle" was felt requisite to coBfc* 
plete the attraction? of the Pope's court But a feeling of rdir 
gion was a thing of which Leo was entirely ignorant ^ Hit 
BEianners," says Sarpi, " were so charming, that he would have 
been a perfect man, if he had some knowledge in religiotif 
matters, and a little more inclinatkm fi>r piety, conoeming 
which he never troubled himself"* 

Leo was in great want of money. He had to ]m>v]de for 
his vast expenses; to satisfy all demands on his liberality; to 
fill with gold the purse he every day threw to the people ; lo 
defray the costs of the licentious plays at the Vatican; to 
gratify the continual demands of his relations and of courtiers 
\^ho were addicted to voluptuousness ; to portion his sister, 

* Sarpi, Concile deTrente, p. 4. Pallavicuii, though labotirin^ to lefiito 
Strpi^ confinns A^d rrao aggfayates the change: — soo plaae officio de^iit 
(Leo), . .. venatioives, &cetias, poiopM adeo frequentaa .... (Conned 
Trid. Hiat. I p. 8, 9.) 
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«riM} ^ad BiAnied P»»ce Cibo, a mixttnl son of Pope laaofi^Pl 
y IIL f' and to bear all the expensea attending his taste fo^ ]il»? 
rature, aits, and pleasures. His cousin, Cardinal Pocci, wlip 
was as skilful in ihe art of amassijig money as Leo was pr<h 
digal in spending, advised him to have recourse to indulgences. 
The Pope, therefore, published a bull, proclaiming a gener^il 
indulgences the product of which should be appropriated, hn 
tfiidy to the building of St Peter's Church, that splendid m^ 
nuaient of eeclesfastieal magnificenca In a letter given at 
Rome, under the seal of the &herman, in November^ I517i 
Leo required from his commissioner of indulgences 147 gold 
ducats, "to pay for a manuscript of the 33rd book of Livy.*' 
Of all the uses he made of the money extorted from the Tjrasr 
mans, this was undoubtedly the best But it was strange to da? 
liver souls from purgatory that he might purchase a maou* 
script of the wars ofihe Romaiia! 

vThere was then in Germany a young prince who was u) 
many respects a counterpart of Leo X : — this was Albert, th^ 
younger brother of the Elector Joachim of Brandenburg^ 
This young man, at the ag^ of twenty ^ur, h^ been ma49 
Archbishop and Elector of Mentz and of Magdeburg ; tw^ 
years after he was made Cardinal. Albert bad neither the' 
virtues nor the vices which have often chamcterised the dig^ 
oitaries of the Church. Young, volatile, worldly-mindedf 
but not devoid of generous sentiments, he plainly saw many 
of the abuses of Catholkistn, and cared little for the fanatical 
monks that surrounded him. His equity inclined him to ao* 
knowledge, at least in part, the justice of what the friends of^ 
the Gospel required. In his heart he was not greatly opposed 
to Luther. Capito, one of the most distinguished Reformers, 
was for a long time his chaplain, counsellor, and intimate con- 
fidant Albert regularly attended his preaching. " He did 
not despise the Gospel," says Capito; "on the contrary, b9 
highly esteemed it, and for a long time prevented the monkt 
from attacking Luther." But he would have had the latter ab: 
stain from compromising him, and bewaro, while pointing t>ut 
^0. errors ii;i do^ine and the vic^ of the ii^rk» clQrgy> ^ 



IniiigiRg to Hglitthid^ults cf die bishc^ and priuces.^ Abovp 
ail he feared to find hid own name thrust forward in the coo- 
fest. " See/' said Capito to Lather^ at a sabsequei^ period| 
deluding himself as is usual in such cases, ^see the exam- 
ple of Christ andof his Apostles : they reproved the Phariseea 
and the incestuous person in the church of Corinth, but did not 
do so i^^ name. You do not know what is passing in the 
hearts of the bishops. Th^e is, perhaps, more good in them 
than you think." But the frivolous and profane turn of Al- 
bert's character was likely to indispose him for the Reforma- 
tion, even more than the susceptibilities and fears of his sell? 
love. Affable in his manners, witty, graceful, of expensive and 
even dissipated habits, delighting in the pleasures of the table, 
and in rich equipages, houses, licentious pursuits, and literary 
society, this young Archbishop and Elector was m Grerraany 
what Leo was at Rome. His court was one of the most 
splaadid of the Empire. He was ready to sacrifice to j^ea- 
aure and grandeur all the foretastes of truth that might visit 
his soul. Yet there was in him, to the last, a sort of struggle 
with his better convictions; and he more than once manifested 
moderation and equity. 

Like Leo, Albert was in want df money. Some rich mcr- 
diants of Augsburg, named Fugger, had made him some ad- 
vances. He was pressed for the means of liquidating his 
debts ; nay, more ; although he had obtained two archbishop- 
rics and a bishopric, he had not enough to pay for hi^ foilium 
at Rome. This ornament made of white wool, interspersed 
with black crosses, and blessed by the Pope, who was accus^ 
tomed to send it to the archbishops as a sign of their jurisdic- 
tion, cost them 26,000, or, as some say, 80,000 florins. 

It was quite natural that Albert should form the project of 
resorting to the same means as his superior to obtaih money. 
He solicited from the Pope the contract for the " farming" of 
all the indulgences, or, as they expressed it at Rome, <<the 
contract for the sins of the Germans." 

At times the Popes kept the speculation in their own hands. 
Sometimes they &rmed it to others ; ts, in certain states, is stilt 
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done with gaming houses. Albert proposed to Leo to diride tbe 
profits. Leb, in accepting the bargain, required immediate 
payment of the pallium. Albert, who was all the while dt^ 
. pending on the indulgences for the means of discharging thn 
claim, applied to the Fuggers, who, thinking it a safe invest 
ihent, made, on certain conditions, the required advances ; and 
were appointed cashiers in this great undertaking. They wett 
at this period bankers to many princes, and were afterwards 
tiiade counts for the services they had rendered^ 

The iPope and Archbishop having thus divided beforehand 
the spoils of the credulous souls of Germany, it was necesswi*. 
ry to caVry out the project, and to find some one to undertake 
the trouble of realizing it. Th6 charge was first offered to 
the Franciscans, and their guardian was associated in it with 
Albert. But the Franciscans did not desire any part in this 
undertaking, which was already in ill repute among good peo- 
ple. The Augustine monks, who were more enl ightened'than 
the other religious orders, would have cared still less to join it 
it Meanwhile, the Franciscans feared to offend the Pope, who 
had lately sent to their general, Forli, a cardinaPs hat, whidi 
cost that poor mendicant order 30,000 florins. The guardmn 
therefore judged it most pmdent not to meet the oflfer by a di- 
tect refusal ; but he raised all kinds of difficulties in the way 
of Albert ; they never could agree, so that the Elector was 
glad to accept the proposal that he should take the Sole charge 
of the concern. The Dominicans, on their part, coveted a 
share in the lucrative trade about to be opened. Tetzel, al- 
ready notorious in such matters, hastened to Mentz, and ten- 
dered his services to the Elector. His proved usefulness in 
publishing the indulgences for the knights of the Teutonic 
Order of Prussia and Livonia was recollected, and he was 
accepted ; and thus it was that all this traffic passed into the 
hands of his order.* 

The first time Luther heard speak of Tetzel was, as far as 

we^retio^^rmed, m the year 1516, at Grimma, when he was 

commencing his visitation of the churches. Some one i 

♦ S«ckcndorf. 42. 
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and told StaupitZ) who was stiU with Luther, that a aeUer of 
iftdttlgemces, named Tetzel, was making much noise at Wort-. 
x^. Some of his extravagant expressions being quoted,.. 
Luther, was indignant and exclaimed, " God willing, I will 
soake a hole in his drum"* 

Tetzei in his return from Berlin, where he had met with a 
mo^ &iaidly reception from the Elector Joachim, a brother 
ai the fbrmer-general, took up his abode at jQterbocK 
Staupitz, availing himself of the confidence the Elector Fred- 
iBric reposed in him, had repeatedly called his attention to the 
abuse of the indulgences, and the disrgaceful proceedings of 
the collectors.! The Princes of Saxony, indignant at the 
ah»neful trsifiic, had forbidden Tetzei to enter their provinces. 
Ho was therefore compelled to stop on the territory of his pa- 
tron, the Archbishop of Magdeburg. But he drew as near 
as he could to Saxony. At Jtiteiboch he was only four miles 
distant from Wittemberg. " This great purse-drainer," said 
Lutherj " went boldly to work, beating up the country all 
round, so that the money began to leap out of every man's 
purse, and fall into his chest" The Tpe(fple flocked in crowds 
lr<Hn Wittemberg, to the indulgence market at Jttterboch. 

Luther was still at this time full of respect for the Church 
and for the Pope. He says himself, " I was then a monk, ^ 
papist of the maddest, — so infatuated and even steeped in the 
Romish doctrines, that I would willingly have helped to kill 
any one who had the audacity to refuse the smallest act of 
pbedience to the Pope. I was a true Saul, like many others 
Still living.":^ But, at the same time his heart was ready to 
take fire for what he thought the truth, and against what, in 
his judgment, was error. " I was a young doctor, fresh from 
the anvil, glowing and rejoicing in the glory of the Lord."^ 

* Lingke, Reisegescb. Luthers, p. 27. 

tlnstillans ejus pectori frequentes indulfentiarum abtifuf. (Coch* 
leas. 4.) 

t Mmifteham, et papbtam iaaaniflsiinwai, ita «bihii% imdMlimflnuaiin 
4iy urihus ytfm, &c* In praC 0pp. Witt I. 

f L. 0pp. (W.) xxiL 



One day LaAet WM at ^onf^ssioaaY in Wittemberg; 
Aaveml residents of tbat town successively presented thenh 
aehres : Aey confessed thexnselyes gfuilty of great irregularities, 
SKlaltery, licentiousness, usury, unjust gains : such were Ae 
things men came to talk of with a minister of God^s word^ 
who must one day give an account of their souls. He re* 
l^toved, rebuked, and instructed^ But what was his astomslb 
tti^t, when these persons replied that they did not intend to 
abandon their sins I The pioas monk, shocked at this, de^ 
dared, that since they would not promise to change their 
habits of life, he could not absolve them. Then it was that 
Aese poor creatures appealed to their letters of indulgence ; 
Aey shewed them, and contended for their efficacy. But 
Luther replied, that he had nothing to do with their paper; 
and he added, " If you do not turn from the evil of your way, 
you will all perish." ' They exclaimed against this, and re- 
newed their application; but the doctor was immoveable 
" They must cease," he said, "to do evil, and learn to do well, 
or otherwise no absolution. Have a care," added he, « how 
yon give ear to the indulgences : you have something betttf 
to do than to buy licences which they offer you for pahry 
pence."* 

Much alarmed, these inhabitants of Wittemberg quickly re^ 
turned to Tetzel, and told him that an Angustine monk treat* 
ed his letters with contempt. Tetzel, at this, bellowed witK 
anger. He held forth in the pulpit, used insulting expressions 
and curses,! and, to strike the people with more terror, he had 
a fire lighted several times in the grand square, and declared 
fliat he was ordered by the Pope to bum the heretics, who 
should dare to oppose his most holy indulgences. 

Such was the incident that first gave occasion to the R^orma- 
tion, though not the cause of it A pastor sees his sheep go^ 
mg on in a way that would lead them to their ruin ] — he seeks 

* Coepi disauadere populis et eos dehortari ne indulgentiamm clamori- 
feus ftUres prebetemt (L. Opp. lat. in pref ) 

t Wiitet, Bchilt, and maledeiet granlich auf dem Predigtitiilil. ^f- 
eaninS) Reformationgesch.) 



to guide th^m oat of it. He hatas yel no tbojighi of ftfbrm- 
ii)g the Chureh and the world. He has seen Bome and 4|| 
corruption ; but he does not erect himself against Rome. Hf 
discerns some of the abuses under Avblch Christendom groaCH^ 
but he has no thought of correcting those abuses. HedoM 
not desire to constitute himself a Reformer.* Heiias no moi^ 
plan in his mind for the reform of the Church, than he had 
previously had for that which had been wrought in his 0W9 
soul. God himself d^gned a Reformation, and to make Lu- 
^er the instrument of its accomplishment The same remedy, 
of which the efficacy was proved by the removal of his own 
distress, it was God's purpose that he should apply to the diSf 
tresses of Christendom. He remains quietly in the citcle as* 
signed to him. He goes simply where his master calls hint 
He is discharging at Wittemberg his duties as professor, 
preacher, pastor. H^ is sepited in the temple, where the mem- 
bers of his church come to open their hearts to him. It ^ 
there, on that field, that Evil attacks, and Error seeks him apt 
Those about him would hinder him.from discharging his, d$i* 
(y. His conscience, bound to the word of God, is aroused, b 
it not God who calls him ? Resistance is a duty, — therefore 
it is also a right; — he must speak. Such was the course of 
the events occurring i^ the providence of that God, who had 
decreed to revive Christianity by the agency of a miner's son^ 
and to refine in his furnace the corrupted teaching of the 
Church.t 

Alter what has been stated, it is needless to refute a lying 
charge iilvented by some enemies of Luther, and not till after 
his death. It has been said it was a jealousy on the part of the 
monks of his order, — ^the mortification of seeing the Domini- 
cans, and not the Augustines, who had previously held it, en* 
trusted with this shameful and disreputable commerce, that 
led the Doctor of Wittemberg to attack Tetzel, and his teach- 

• Hee initia fuenmt hnjut controvenis, in qvA Lutheros nihil cnspi- 
eant aut lomniani de futuHl matatione rituum, &c. ^Melancth. Vit^ 

J-ath.) 
t MathMius.^Die verieurte Lehr durch den Ofen gehen (p. 10.) 



iag. ThB well ascertained &Gt tliat thjb traffic had been al 
first c^red to the Franciscanf^^ho would nothuve it, suffices 
to refute this inveiitipn repeated by writers who do but copy 
one another. Cardinal Pallavicini himself declares* that the 
Augustines had never held this office. Besides, we have seen 
the struggle of Luther's soul His conduct needs no other 
explanation. He could not refrain from confessing aloud the 
doctrine to which he owed his happiness. . In Christianity, 
when a man finds a treasure for himself, h^ hastens to impait 
it to others. In our day men have abandoned such puerile 
aiKl unworthy attempts to account for the great revolution erf 
the sixteenth century. It is recognized that there must be some 
more powerful lever to raise a whole world,^-«nd tha,t the 
Reformation was not in Luther merely, — but that the age in 
which he lived must necessarily have given birth to it 

Luther, called on alike by obedience to the truth of God 
and by charity to man, ascended the pulpit. He warned his 
hearers as was his duty, as he himself tells us-f His Prine0 
had obtained from the Pope some special indulg^ces for th^ 
church in the castle of , Wittemberg. Some of the blow% 
which he is about to strike at the indulgences of the inquisitor, 
Diay ea;aily fall on those of the Elector. It qtatters not ; he 
will brave his disgrace. If he sought to please miMa» he would 
not be the servant of Christ. 

<' No one can shew from the Scriptures that Qod's justice 
requires a penalty or satisfaction from the sinner," said the 
faithful minister of the word to the peq)le of Wittembei^ 
" The only duty it imposes on him is a true repentance, a S}i^ 
cere change of heart, a resolution to b^t the cross of Christ, 
^nd to strive to do good works. It is a great error to a^lf. 
ourselves to satisfy God's justice for our sins, Sot God ever 
pardons them frtely by an inestimable grace* 

" The Christian Church, it is true, requires somewhat from 
the sinner, and what she requires she may remit But ihat is 

* FaJium est coosuevigsd hoc muniM iajimgi Efemitamt S» Anifut^ 
tini. . . . (p. 14.) 

t"SauberUch." 
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#11. Aad fuirdiennofe, fkeae iniulgenceB of the Ckurch «r« 
xftAy tolerated out of re^rd for slothful and imperfect ChriB- 
tianft, who will not employ themselves zealously in good 
works ; for they excite no one to sanctification, hut leave every 
^me in his lowness and imperfection." 

Then, passing to the pretext on which the indulgences were 
proclaimed, he continued: " It would he much better to con- 
tribute to the building of St. Peter*s from love to Gfod, than to 
buy indulgences for such a purpose. But say you shall we 
then not buy them ? I have already said as much, and I re-, 
peat it : — ^my advice is that none shoiild buy them. Leave 
them for drowsy Christians, but do you keep yourselves sepa- 
rate from such. Let the faithful be turned from indulgences, 
and exhorted to the works they neglect.'* 

Then, glancing at his adversaries, Luther concluded in 
^ese words : " And if some cry that I am a heretic,— ^for the 
truth which I preach is prejudicial to their coffers — I pay 
Ifttle, regard to their clamours; — they are men of gloomy or 
sickly minds, who have never feft the truths of the Bible, 
never read the Christian doctrine, never understood their own 
teachers, and are perishing in the tattered rags of their vain 
opinions.* However, God grant to them and to uar a right 
tmderstanding ! Anien." This said, the Doctor came down 
from the pulpit, leaving his hearers much affected by this bold 
harangue. 

This sermon was printed and niade a deep impression on 
HAl who rtod it. Tetzel answered it, and Luther defended 
iimself ; but this wte at a later period, in 1518. 

The feast of All Saints was at hand. Some chronickrt 
ftdste at this time, a circumstance, which, however little im* 
ftiartant it may be to the history of this epoch, may still serve 
to characterise it. It is a dream of the Elector, — ^beyond 
teasonable doubt true in the essential parts, though some cir- 
cumstances may have teen added by those who related it It 

« Sondem in Utaen lochreiehen and tgrnueMn Opiniaii nel mh» 
(L. 0pp. (L.) xviL p. 119.) 
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» tnctttioMd hy Seckeadorf.* ^ The fear of giniig ootmnatt 
19 bis adrenaries to say that Lnther't doctntto rated upoa 
dreams, has perhaps prevented other historians from speaking 
of it," observes this respectable writer. 

The Elector, Frederic of Saxony, these chroniclers tell us, 
was then at his castle of Sehweinitz, M kaguea from Wil- 
temberg. The inorning of the Slat of October, being with 
kis brother, Duke John, (who was then co-regent, and who 
reigned alone after his death,) a&d with his Chancellor, the 
Elector said tp the Duke: — 

<< Brother, I. must tell you a dream that I had lastnigh^ 
and of which I should be very glad to know the meaning. It 
is ao deeply engraved on my mind, that I should^ not forget is 
were I to live a thousand years, for I dreamt it thrice, and each 
tine with some new circumstances." 

Ihike Jokn. — ^^ Is it a good dream or bad dream 1" 
The ElectoT,—^^ I know not: God knows." 
Ihike JoJm. — ** Do not make yourself uneasy about it : tell 
kme." 

The Elector. — " Having gone to bed last night, tired and 
dispirited, I fell asleep soon after saying my prayers, and slept 
quietly about two hours and a half. I then -WoVe ; and con* 
tinued engaged till midnight with a variety of thoughts. 1 
considered how I shoukl keep the festival of All Saints; I 
prayed for the poor souls in purgatory, and besought God to 
guide me, my counsellors and my people, into all truth, i 
fell as^p again : and then I dreamt that Almighty God sent 
a monk to me, who was the true scm of the Apostle Paul 
All the saints accompanied him, according to the command 
of God, in order to testify to me in his fevour, and to declare 
that he was not come with any fraudulent design, but that all 
ke did was agreeable to the will of God. They asked me, at 

« It is found in Ldw^er, 1 46, &c Tn^tzels Anf iuidFortg.der lUC 
Sunken Ehrenged. p. 148. Lehmanns Beschr. Meissen. Erzgeb. dus. 
and in a manweript of the ArchiTes of Weknar, written fttm the £<Aa- 
tko 6f Spalatia. • It k fhm thk mani»»rfpt pibK^Md at the 1^ 
af the RefonnatioD (1817), that we take the aeeoont of this dreMk 



tbe Mme time, graeiotuly to allow him to write some^ing on 
Ae chiirch door of die castle of Wittemberg ; which request 
I granted by the mouth. of the Chancellor, Thereupon the 
monk went his way, and began to write, but in such large 
characters, that I could read from Schweinitz what he was 
wridng. The pen that he used was so long that its eslremity 
reached even to Rome, wounded the ears of a lion (Leo) that 
was couched there, and shook the triple crown on the Pope's 
h&ad. All the cardinals and princes, running hazily to^^ards 
him, endeavoured to support it You and I, brother, among 
the rest, attempted to support it; I put out my arm: but, at 
that moment I woke, with my arm extended, in great alarm, 
and very angry with the monk who handled his pen so awk- 
wardly. I recovered myself a little : — ^it was only a dream. 

" But I was still half asleep, and I closed my eyes again. 
My dream continued. The lion, still disturbed by* tbe pen, 
began to roar with all his might, so that the whole city of 
Rome and all the states of the holy Empire ran to enquire 
what was the matter. The Pope called upon us to restraior 
^ monk, and addressed himself particularly to me, because 
he lived in my country. I woke again : I repeated a Pater 
noster. I besought God to preserve the holy Father, and X 
then fell asleep again. 

, << After this, I dreamt that all the Princes of the Empire 
yott and I amongst the rc^ were flocking to Rome, trying: 
dne after the other to break this pen ; but the more we exerted 
ourselves the stifl^ it became ; it resisted as if it had been 
made of iron ; at length we were tired. I then asked the 
monk, (for I seemed to be sometimes at Rome and sometimei 
at Wittemberg,) where he had obtained thi^ pen, and why it 
was «o strong % ^ The pen,' replied he, < once belonged to die 
wing of a goose of Bohemia, a hundred y^ars old.* I ro* 
eeived it from one of my old schoolmasters ; its strength is — 
that no one can take the pith out of it ; and I am myself quite 

» John Hu9t.-^Thk it one of the paxtkvdan that maj hftve been add^ 
ai lit a aubaeqnoit period, io aUanen to the wdl known layiiigof Haw 
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ftarpHsed at it.'-— Soddoaly I heard a loud cry : from the monk's 
long pen had issued a great number of other pens. I woke 
a third time : it was dayh'ght." 

' Duke John. — "Master Chancellor, what do you think of itf 
Oh ! that we had here a Joseph or a Daniel enlightened by 
God!" 

The Ckancelhf.-^^^ Your highnesses know the vulgar pro- 
verb, that the dreams of maidens, scholars, and nobles, have 
goierally some hidden meaning ; but we shall not know the 
meaning of this for some time, tili the things to which it re- 
lates shall have taken place. Therefore, commend the ac- 
complishment of it to Gk)d, and leave it in his hands." 

Duke John. — "I agree with you, master Chancellor: it is 
not right that we should puzzle our heads about the meaning 
of this: God will turn all to his glory." 

The Elector. — « God in his mercy grant it \ However, I 
riiall never forget the dream. I have thought of one inter* 
pretation ; — ^but I keep it to myself Time will perhaps show 
if I have guessed right." 

Such, according to the manuscript of Weimar, was the 
c<mversation that took place on the morning of the 31st of 
October at Schweinitz. Let us next see what happened in the 
evening of the same day at Wittemberg. We now return to 
the firmer ground of history. 

The adm(mitions of Luther had produced but little effect : 
Tetzel, without disturbing himself, continued his traffic and 
his impious addresses to the people.* Shall Luther submit to 
these grievous abuses % shall he keep silence ? As a pastor, 
he has powerfully exhorted those who attended his ministry; 
and as a preacher, he has uttered a warning voice from the 
pulpit. He has yet to speiok as a divine ; he has yet to address 
himself, not merely to a few persons in the confessional, not 
merely to the assembly of the church of Wittemberg, but to' 
all those who are, like himself, teachers of God's word. His 
resolution is formed. 

* Cujus impiis et ne&riis concionibus incitttaf Luthenis studio pieta- 
tii ardent edidit propotitioiiM do indulgentiw. (Molancth. Vita tdolAu) 



It was not QfB Cbarch tlmt he thoo^ of attsokiog; tt wm 
not the Pope he was about to call to account ; on the contrary, 
his respect for the Head of the Church would not allow him I 
to he any longer silent in regard to assumptions, by which the 
Pope's credit was diqiaraged. He must take his part against 
those audacious men who dared to mix up his venerable name 
with their disgraceful traffic Far from thinking of a revo- 
lution that 8boui4 overthrow the primacy of Rome) Luther 
Oooceived that he had the Pope and Catholicism with himy 
against the effrontery of the monks.* 

The feasts of All Saints was a very important day at Wit- 
temberg, and especially at the church which the Elector had 
buih and filled with relics. On this occasion those relics, 
encased in gold and silver, and adorned with precious stones^ 
were set out to dazzle the eyes of the people with their mag- 
aificence.t Whoever, on that day, visited the church, and 
there confessed himself, obtained a plenary indulgence. On 
that great day the pilgrims flocked in crowds to Wittemberg, 

Luther, whose plan was^lready formed, went boldly on the 
evening of the Slst of October, 1517, to the church, towards 
which the super^tious crowds of pilgrims were flocking, and 
a^ed to the door ninety«five theses or propositions, against 
the doctrine of indulgences. Neither the Elector, nor Staift- 
pitz, nor Spalatin, nor any of his friends, even those most in^ 
timate with him, had any previous intimation of his design.^ 

Luther therein declared, in a kind of preamble, that he had 
written these theses in a spirit of sincere charity, and with the 
express desire of bringing the truth to light He declared 
himself ready to defend them, next day, at the university it* 
sel4 against all opposers. 

The attention excited l^ them was very great ; and they 
were read and repeated on all sides. The pilgrims, the uni- 

* Et in^iui eertufl mihi videbar, me habitumm pateoniim papam eojiis 
fiduci&tUQC fbrtiter nit^Mir. (L. Opp. Lat in prof.) 

t . . . . Gtuaflmagnifico apparatupublice popuiif ostendicuravit (Cocb- 
leus, 4.) 

~ t Cma hojoa dispotatiooM nuHiia cCiam intiinonim a micon im fturU 
(L. Epp. i. 186.) 
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liiBitjr, Md the wiiold city wen sooa ia coofuacm. The fot 

lowing are some of tbe propositions written by the pen of 

. Um moak, and posted on the door of the church of Wittem- 

<' L When our Master and Lord Jesus Christ says, < Re* 
peo^' ke means that tjie whole l^e of his &ithfui servants upon 
aftrth should be a constant apd continual repentance. 

'^ 2. This cannot be understood of the sacrament of penance, 
(diat is to say of coi^fi^ssion and satisfaction,) as administered 
by the priest. ' 

'^3. However, our Lord does not here speak only of in- 
ward repe&tance : inward repentance is invalid, if it does not 
produce outwardly every kmd of mortification of the flesh. 

" 4. Repentance and grief— that is to say, true penitence, 
lasts as long as a man is displeased with himself^ — that is to 
say, till he passes from this life to eternal life. 

" 5. The Pope has no power or intention to remit any other 
pea«lty than that which he has imposed, according to his good 
pleasure, or conformably to the cano&s, that is to say, to the 
Papal ordinances. 

<' ^. The Pope cannot remit any condemnation ; but can 
only declare and confirm the remission that God himself has 
f^ea ; except cMitly in cases that belong tp him. If he does 
Otherwise, the condenmation continues the same. 

" 8. The laws of ecclesiastical penance can only be im- 
j^osed on the living, and in no wise respept the dead 

^'21. The commissioners of indulgences are in error in 
•tying, that, through the indulgence of the Pope, man is de- 
livered from all punishment, and saved. 

" 25. The same power, that the Pope has over purgatory 
10 the Church at large, is possessed by every bishop in his 
4lioceee and every curate in bis parish. 

<^ 27. Those persons preach human inventions who pretend 
that, at the very moment when the money sounds in the strong 
box, the soul escapes from purgatory. 

'^28. This is certain: that, as soon as the money sounds, 
avarice and love of gain come in, grow and multiply. But 
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tlie assistance and prayers of the Church depend only on ^ 
will and good pleasure of God. 

" 32. Those who fancy themselves sure of their salvi^ioD 
hy indulgences will go to the devil with those who teach them 
this doctrine. 

, "35. They teach anti-christian doctrines who profess ^Mrt, 
to deliver a soul fyom purgatory, or to purchase an iadul- 
gence, there is no need of sorrow or of repentance. 

" 36. Every christian who feels true repentance foT his mm 
has perfect remission from the punishment and frotn the sin, 
without the need of indulgences. 

" 37. Every true christian, dead, or living, is a partaker of 
all the riches of Christ, or of the Church, by the gih of God, 
and without any letter of indulgence. 

" 38. Yet we must not despise the Pope's distributive and par* 
doning power, for his pardon is a declaration of God's pardon. 

"40. Repentance and real grief seek and k)ve chastening; 
but the softness of the indulgence relaxes the fear of chastise- 
ment, and makes us averse from it 

" 42. We must teach christians, that the Pope neither eac- 
pects nor Wishes us to compare the act of preaching indul- 
gences with any charitable work whatsoever. 

" 43. We must teach christians, that he who" gives to the 
poor, or lends to the needy, does better than he who buys an 
Indulgence. ^ . 

"44. For the work of charity makes charity to abomid^ 
and renders man more pious; whilst the indulgence makes 
him not better, but only more confident in himself, and m(a% 
secure from punishment. 

" 45. We must teach christians, tljat he who sees his neigh- 
bour in want, and, notwithstandmg that, buys an indulgence, 
does not in reality acquire the Pope's indulgence, and draws 
down on himself the anger of God. 

" 46. We must teach christians, that if they have no super- 
fluity, they are bound to keep for their families wherewith to 
procure necessaries, and they ought not to waste their money 
on indulgence^. 



^43f. We most tc4u;hcbnattem!, that tbopubh««f of an in- 
dulgence is not a matter of comnuuMk^ent, hut a thing in which 
&fij axe left at liberty. 

" 48. We roust teach christians, that the Pope, having more 
need, of the prayer of faith, than of money, desirf 8 prayer 
4F9lher than money, when he distributes indulgences. 

<^ 49. We moBt teach christians, that the Pope's ipdulgenof 
is good, if we do not put our trust in it; but that nothing can 
be more hurtful, if it leads us to neglect piety. 
.. <^50. We must teach christians, that if the Pope knew the 
exactions of the preachers of indulgences, he would rather tba^ 
the metropolitan church of St Peter were burnt to ashes, than 
see it built up with the dun, the flesh, and bones of his flook 

"51. We must te^h christians, that the Pope, as in duty 
bound, would willingly give hk own money, though it shou]4 
be necessary to sell the metropoUtan church of St. Peter for 
Uie purpose, to the poor people, whom the preachers of indul- 
gences now rob of their last penny. 

"52. To hope to be saved by indulgeneea ia to hope in lies 
and vanity ; even although tne commissioner of indutgencei^ 
nay, though even the Pope himself, should pledge his owg 
aoul in attestation of their efficacy. 

" 53. They are the enemies of the Pope and of Christ, who;, 
to &vour the preaching of indulgences, forbid the preaching 
ofthe word of God* ■, 

"55. The Pope can think no otherwise than t^: If the 
indulj^nce (which is the lesser) is celebrated with the 8oun4 
of a bell, and pomp and ceremony, much more i^ it right to 
celebrate the preaching of the Goi^l (which i$ the greater) 
with a hundred bells, #nd a hundred times more pomp and 
ceremony. 

" 62. The true and precioi» trioaaure of the Church is the 
holy Go^l of the glory and grace of God. 

" 65. The treasures of the Groqpel are neta, in which it b^ 
mer}y ha]^[»ened ^ the souls of rich men, living at ease, were 

^kfiSL 



^ <^66. But the treasures of the indulgcwice are nets, wben* 
with now they fish for rich men's weahh. 

« 67. It is the duty of bishops and pastors to receiire mth f* 
respect the commissioners of the apostolical'indiilgences. 
• " 68. ' But it is much more their duty t6 satisfy thetoselreii, 
by their presence, that the said commissioners do not preaeh 
the dreams of their own fency instead of the Pope's orders. 

** 71. Gttrsed be whosoever speaks against the PopeV indt^ 
gence. 

"72. But blessed be he tHio opposes the foolish and reck- 
less speeches of the preachers of indttlg^ncea 

" 78. The Pope's indulgence cannot take away the least o^ 
our daily sins,— ^o far as the blame or offence of it fe concerned. 

« 79. To «ay that the cross, hung with tlie Pope's arras, is as 
powerful as the Cfoss of Chri^ is blasphemy. 

" 80. The bishops, pastors, and divines, who allow these 
things to be taught to the people, will ^ave to give account 
for it. 

' « 81. This shameless preaching, — ^these impudent praises 
of indulgences, — ^make it difficult for the learned to defend Ae 
dignity and honour of the Pope against the calumnies of 
preachers, and the subtle and artful quea^ons of the common 
people. 

" 86. Why, ^y they, does not the Pope buiU the metropo- 
litan church of St. Peter's with his own money, rather than 
with that of poor christians, seemg that he is richer than the 
richest Crassus? , 

" 92. May we therefore be rid of theted preachers, who say 
to the Chutchof Christ * Peace, peace,' w4ien there is no peace. 

**94. We niust exhort christians to endeavour to follow 
Christ, their head) under the cross, through death and hell. 

"95. For it is better, through much tribulation, to entet in- 
to the kingdom of heaven, than to gain a carnal security by 
the consolations of a &lse peace." 

H«re th^ was the beginning of the \^rk. The germs ot 
the Reformation were inclosed in these theses of LutM. 
They attacked the indulgendes, and this drew notice; — ^but 



imier this «nadc was fbimd a priQcipI^ wUcb, while it drew 
:,much less of the people's alteDtion, was one day to orex- 
tuna the edifice of the Papacy, The eyaogelic doctrine of a 
free and ffraciaus remisson &f sins was for the first time pub- 
licly professed. The work mast now go forward. In fact it 
was evident that whoever should receive that &ith in the re- 
mission of sia& proclaimed by tsbe Doctor of Wittemberg,-rT- 
whoever shoald possess that repentance, that ccmveraon, and 
that sanctificatioB, of which he nrged the necesQity, — would 
no longer regard . human ordinances^ would throw ofif the 
bandages and restraints of Rome^ and acquire the liberty of 
Ood's children. AU errors would fall before this tmtL It 
was by this that the light had just entered the mind of Luther^ 
it was likewise by it that the light was ordained to spread in 
the Church. A clear perception of this truth was what had 
been wanting to the earlier Reformers. Hence the unprofit- 
bleness of their efibrts. Luther clearly saw, at a later pe- 
»od^ that in proclaiming justification by faith, he had laid the 
. axe to the root of the tree. " It is doctrine that we attack in^ 
the followers of the Papacy," said ha " Huss and Wickliff 
only attacked their life ; but in attacking their doctrine, we 
«9ize the goose by the throat. Every thing depends on the 
word of God, which the Pope hasta^en from usastd falsified. 
I have overcome the Pope, because my doctrine is according 
to God, and his is the doctrine of the devil."* 

We ftlso, in our day> have lost sight of this cardinal doc- 
trine of justification by faith, though not in the same way as 
our fathers. " In Luther's tin>e," says one of our contempo- 
mri^t " the remission of sins cost some money at least ; but 
. in our days, every one takes it gratuitously to himself" Thei« 
is much analogy between these two false notions. In our er- 
ror there is perhaps more forgetfulness of God than that 
which prevailed in the 16th century. The principle of justi- 
fication by God's 4ree grs^ce, which delivered the Church 

* Wenn man die Lehre angreift, flowird dieGans am KragegegrilSMi. 
(L. Oppt (W.) xxit p 136^.) 
t HamM d€ KkA. 



firom such deep imkness at th« peirkx! of llie RefonnatioB, 
can aJone renew this generadoa, terminate its ^ubts and 
waverings, destroy the egotism which consumes it, establish 
morality and uprightness among the nations, — in a word, 
bring back to God the world which has forsaken him. 

But if these theses of Luther were strong in the streng& 
of the truth they proclaimed, they were no less powerful in 
the faith of him who declared himself their champion. He 
had boldly drawn the sword of the word. He had done this 
in reliance on the power of truth. He had feh that, in de- 
pendence on the promises of God, something might be hazard- 
ed, as the world would express it. " Let him who resoltes to 
to begm a good work," (said he, speaking of this bold attack), 
** undertake it, relying on the goodness of the thing itself, and 
in no degree on any help or comfort to be derived from 
men : — moreover, let him not fear men, nor the whole world. 
For that text shall never be felsified : * It is good to trust in 
the Lord, and he that trusteth in him shall certainly never be 
confounded/ But as for him who will not, or cannot, venture 
something, trusting in God, let him carefully abstain from un-, 
dertaking any thing."* We cannot doubt that Luther, after 
having fixed his theses on the door of the church of All 
Saints, withdrew to his peaceful cell, filled with thit peace 
and joy which flow from an action done in the name of the 
Lord, and for the cause of everlasting truth. 

Whatever boldness may appear in these theses, we. still dis- 
cover in them the monk who would refuse to allow a single 
doubt as to the authority of the Roman See. But in attack- 
ing the doctrine of indulgences, Luther had unconsciously 
borne hard upon many errors, the discovery of which cooM 
not be agreeable to the Pope, since it must necessarily lead, 
sooner or later, to the discrediting his supremacy. Luther's 
views, at that time, did not extend so far ; but he felt the bold- 
ness of the step he had just taken, and thought therefore that 
lie ought to qualify it, as fiir as he could, consistently with 
the respect he owed to the truth. He conaequeody put fofdi 
* L. 0pp. Leipi. vi. p. 518. 
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•i 
tbeie th«iet only •» doubtful pfopouuoiiSy ii» ipeq^to wfakli 

he solicited info^nnaiioo from the learned ; mi he added (ia 

accordaDce, it ia true^ wkh an established ciuttom,) a sokiiia 

protestation, by which he declared, that he did noC mean to 

say or affirm any ibmg that was not founded on the Holy Scrip- 

tores the Fathers of the Church, and the rig^ and deorettdsof 

the court of Rome. 

Oilen did Luther, ia after times, when he contemplaited tba 

•vast and unexpected consequences of this courageous step, feei 

.amazed at himself^ and unable to comprehend how heJiai 

dared to take it The truth was, an mvisible and all-poweriul 

hand here held the guiding rein, and urged on the herald of 

truth in a road which he knew not, and from the difficuhiea 

of which he would perhaps have shrunk, had he been awai^ 

of them» ai^ advanced ai^&e and of his own will " I enterild 

•on this controversy,'' said he^ '^ without any settled purpose 

or inclination, and entirely unprepared ... I call God to 

witness this who sees the heart"* 

Luther had learned what wasthesource of these abuses; A 
little book was brought him, adorned with the arms of tht 
Archbishop of Mentz and Magdeburg, containing rules to bo 
followed in the sale of the indulgences. Thus it was thia 
young prelate, this accomplished prince, who had prescribed, 
or at least sanctioned^ this impostura Luther saw in him 
only a superior, whom it was his duty to honour and respectf 
He resoled no loager to beat the air, but rather to appfy to 
those who had the office of government in the church. He ad- 
dressed to him a letter full of fmnkness and humility. Lu* 
ther wrote to Albert the same day that he placarded his thesea. 

" Forgive me, most reverend Father in Christ, and most 
illustrious Prince, if I, who am the very meanest of men^ 
have the boldness to write to your sublime grandeur. Tha 

* Casu enim, noD voluntate nee studio, in luui turbas incidi ; Deuia 
iptam tefltor. L.^Opp. iat. in praf.) 

t Donuno mgt» et pMtori in Chi^to vanerabiliter metnendo. (Epp. L 
11.68.) 

X Fez herBinam. (Epp. I pp. 68.) 
21* 
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Lord Jesus is my witness that, feeling how tmali and con* 
ItemptiHe I am, I have long delayed to do so. Yet let your 
Highness look upon an atom of dtsst, and in your episcopal 
dompassion graciously receive my request. 

*' Men are carrying throughout the country the papal indul- 
gence, under your Grace-s name. I will not so much accuse 
the clamours of the preachers (for I have not heard them), as 
the fclse opinions of simple and ignorant people, who, when 
^y purchase these indulgences, think themselves sure of 
tlieir salvation. 

" Great Grod ! the souls confided, my very excellent Father, 
to your care, are trained not for life, but for death. The strict 
reckoning that wU one day be required of you increase every 
day. I could no longer keep silence. No ! man is not sav- 
ed by the work or the office of his bishop. Scarcely even is 
&e righteous saved, and the way that leadeth unto life is nais 
row. Why then do the preachers of indulgences, by empty 
fictions, lull the people in carnal security. 

" The indulgence alone, if we can give ear to them, is to be 
proclaimed and exalted. What, is it not the chief and only 
duty a( the bishops to teach the people the Gospel and the 
love of Christ?* Christ himself has no where told us to 
jwreach indulgences, but he has enjoined us to preach the Gos- 
pel. How horrid and dangerous then it is for a bishop to 
allow the Gospel to be withheld, and the indulgences alone 
to be continually sounded in the ears of the people I * 

" Most worthy Father in God, in the Instruction of the 
Commissioners, which was published in your Grace*s name, 
(certainly without your knowledge,) it is said, that the indul- 
gence is the most precious treasure, that by it man is recon- 
(uled to God, and that repentance is not needed by those who 
purchase it. 

" What can I, what ought I to do, most worthy bishop and 
serene prince 1 Oh ! I entreat your Highness, by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to look into this matter with paternal vigilance, 

. * Ut pc^uhis Evangeliam discat atque charitatem Christi. (E|)p. 1. 
p. 68. 
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« 

to •Eipj^ress this book entirely, and to ordto tlie preachers to 
adJress to the people diflfereot insimcttons. If you neglect to 
do this, prep^e yourself to hear some day a voice lifted that 
shall refute these preachers, to the great disgrace of your 
most serene Highness." 

Luther, at the same time, sent his theses to the Archbishop, 
and asked him in a postscript to read them, in order to con- 
vince himself of the little dependence that was to be placed on 
the do(^ine of indulgences. 

Thus, the only wish of Luth^ was that the watchmen of 
the Church should arouse thems^ves, and endeavour to put a 
stop to the eyils that w«re laying it waste. Nothing could be 
more noble or respectful than this letter of a monk to one of 
the greatest princes of the Church and of the Empire. Never 
did any one act more in the spirit of Christ's precept : <* Ren- 
der unto CsBsar the things that are Csesar's, and unto Grod the 
things that are God's. This conduct bears no resemblance to 
that of the reckless revolutionist who despises dominions, and 
speaks* evil of dignities. It is the conscientious appeal of a 
Christian and a priest, who renders hcmour to ail, but, above 
ftll, has the fear of God in his heart. But all his entreaties 
«nd supplications were useless. ^Young Albert, wholly en- 
mossed by pleasure and the pursuits of ambition, made no 
reply-to this solemn address. The Bishop of Braiklenburg, 
Luther's ordinary, a learned and pious man, to whom he also 
sent the theses, replied that he was attacking the power of the 
Church ; that he would bring upon himself much trouble and 
grief; that the attempt would be found too much for his 
strength, and that he would do well to give up the a^r alto- 
gether.* The princes of the Ct^urch closed their ears to the 
voice of God, which was making itself heard in so affecting 
and energetic a manner through the instrumentality of Luther. 
They would not understand the signs of the times; they were 
struck with that blindness which has already accelerated the 
ruin of so many powers and dignities. " They both thought 

*EiMllt«stmhaltip; « wiiv aiae gtome StcOie. (Math. 13.) 
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at that time^'' as Luther after wajrds observed, <<tbtt the Pope 
would be too powerful for a poor BQeodicaot monk like me." 

But Luther could judge better than the bishops of the fatal 
effect of indulgences on the lives tmd morals of the people ^ 
for he was intimately connected with them. He saw con- 
stantly and close at hand, what the bishops only knew from 
reports that could not be depended on. If he found no help 
from the bishops, God was not wanting to him. The head of 
the Church, who sits in the heavens, and to whom alone all 
power is given upon earth, had himself prepared the soil, and 
committed the seed to the haiulof his servant ; he gave wings 
to those seeds of truth, and scattered tham in a moment ovei 
the whole field of the church. 

No one appeared next day at the university to impugn the 
propositions of Luther. TetzeFs traffic was too generally 
decried and too disreputable for any other person than himself, 
or one of his followers, to dare to accept the challenge. 
But these theses were destined to find an echo beyond the 
vauhed roof of the academy. Hardly had they been nailed 
to the church door of the castle of Wktemberg, when the 
feeble sound of the hammer was succeeded by a thunderclap, 
which shook the very fofodations of proud Rome ; threat- 
ened with instant ruin the walb, gates, and pillars of the Pa- 
pacy ; stunned and terrified its champions ; and at the same 
^ time awakened from the slumber of error many thousands of 
men.* • 

These theses spread with the rapidity of lightning. Before 
a month had elapsed, they had found their way to Roma. 
*< In the space of a fortnight," says a contemporary historian, 
^ they had spread over Grermany, and within a month they 
had run through all Christendom, as if angels themselves had 
been the bearers of them to all men. It is difficult to conceive 
the stir they occasioned."! They were afterwards translated 
into Dutch, and into Spanish ; and a traveller carried them 
tot sale as &r as Jerusalem. " Every one," said Luther, 

* Wither, Nai^r. v. Luther p. 4d. 
t Myconius, Hist Kef. p. 23. 
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<^ WM eomplaintng of the^iiidulgences, and, tit all the bishops 
and doctors had kept silence, and no one was inclined to take 
the bull by the horns, poor Luther became a famous doctor ; 
because, at last, twiid they, one doctor was found who dared 
grapple with him. But I did not like this glory, and I thought 
the song in too high a key for my voice."* 

Many of the pilgrims who had flocked from all sides to 
Wittemberg at the feast of All Saints, took back with them — 
not the indulgences — ^but the famous theses of the Augustine 
monk. Thus they helped to diffuse them; Every one read 
them, meditating smd commenting on them. Men conversed 
about them in convents and in colleges. t The devout monks 
who had entered the convents that they might save their souls, 
and all upright and well intentioned men rejoiced at so sim- 
ple and striking a confession of the tVuth, and heartily desired 
that Luther might continue the work he had begun. " I ob- 
serve," says one very worthy of credit, and a great rival of 
the Reforo^r (Erasmus,) speaking to a cardinal, " that the 
more irreproachable men^s morals, and the more evangelical 
their piety, the less are they opposed to Luther. His life is 
commended even by those who cannot endure his opinions. 
The world, was weary of a metlv)d of teaching in which so 
many puerile fictions and human inventions were mixed up, 
and thirsted for that living, pure, and hidden stream which 
flows from the veins of the apostles and evangelists. The 
genius of Luther was such as fitted him for these things, and 
his zeal would naturally take fire at so noble an enterprise." { 

To form an idea of the various but prodigious efiect that these 
propositions produced in Germany, we should endeavour to fol- 
low them wherever they penetrated, — into the s!!idy of the 
learned, the cell of the monk, and the palaces of the princes. 

Reuchlin received a copy of them. He was tired of the 
rode convict he had wag^d with the monks. The strength 

* Das Lied woUte meiner Stimme zu hoch wurden. (L. 0pp.) 
t In alle hohe Schulen und Closter. (Matb. )3.) 
t A4 hocp^itfteii^um wQA videb«tur file, ut iMHtoia eomporituf H ao- 
fltadio. (Era»m. Epp; Campegio Cardinali, 1. p. 660-) 
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Cfvinced by the new combatiuat m these theeei cheered ih» 
depressed spirits of the old champioii ^ letteri, and gav» 
fresh joy to his drooping heart " Thanks be to God,'' ex- 
claimed he, aAer having read them, ^^ they have now found a 
man who will give them so much to do, that they will be very 
glad to leave my old age to pass away in peace." 

The cautious Erasmus was in the Low Countries when 
the theses reached him. He inwardly rejoiced to see his se* 
cret desires far the reform of abuses so courageously express- 
ed; he commended their author, only exhorting him to more 
moderation and prudence. And yet, when some one in his 
presence blamed Luther's violence, "God," said Erasmus^ 
" has sent a physician who cuts into the flesh, because, with- 
out such an one, the disorder would become incurable." And 
when afterwards the Elector of Saxony asked his opinion <^ 
Luther's afiair, — " I am not at all surprised," answered he, 
smiling, " that he has occasioned so much disturbance, lor he 
has committed two unpardonable offene^ — ^he has attacked 
the tiara of the Pope, and the bellies of the monka"* 

Doctor Flek, prior of the cloister of Steinlausitz, had for 
some time discontinued reading mass, but he told no one his 
true reason. One day he £;)und ^e theses of Luther in the 
convent refectory : he took them up and read ; and no sooner 
had be gone through some of them, than, umible to suppress 
his joy, he exclaimed, " Oh ! now at last, one is come who 
has been long waited for^ and will teiryon all; — look there, 
monks !" Thence glancing into futurity, as Mathesius re- 
marks, and playing on the word Wittemberg : "All the world," 
said he, " will come to seek wisdom on that mountain, and 
will find it."t He wrote to the Doctor, urging him by all 
means to continue the glorious struggle with courage. Lu- 
ther calls him "a man full of joy and consolatkm." 

The ancimit and famous episcopal see of Wurzburg was 
then filled by a pious, kind, and prudent man, Laurence of 

« Mutter's Denkw.ir. 966. 

t AUo Wdt Toa diMam WeiiMabefg, WcMkcit hofata und bdkon 
nm. (ML30 
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Bibra. When a feod^nuoi came lo aiMumnce to liim tktX ho 
destined his daughter fox the cloister, " Better g'vre her a hm^^ 
band," said he. And he added, "If yon want money to do 
so, I will lend you." The Emtperor and all the princes had 
the highest esteeih for him. He deplored the disorders of the 
Church, and especially of the convents. Theiheses reached 
him also in his episcopal palace, he read them wkh great joy, 
and publicly declared that he approved Luther^a view. He 
afterwards wrote to the Elector Frederic : " Do not let the 
pious I>octor Martin Luther leaved you, for the charges against 
him are unjust" The Slectot rejoiced at thfii testimony, co- 
pied it with his own hand, and aent it to the Reformer. 

The Emperor Maximilian, the predecessor of Charles Y., 
himself read and admired the Uieses of the monk of Wittem* 
berg. He perceived the wide graap of his thoughts ; — ^he 
foresaw that this obscure Au^^istine might probably become a 
powerful ally in Germany, in her struggle with Rome. Ac- 
cordingly, he sent this message to the Elector of Saxony : 
" I'ake care of the monk Luther, for a time may come when 
we may have need of him:"* and shortly after, meeting 
PfefEnger, the confidential adviser of the Elector, at the Diet, 
— « Weill" said h^, " what is your Augustine about? Truly 
hii^ propositions are not to be despised. He will show won- 
ders to the monk&"t 

Even at Rome, and at the Vatican, the theses were not so 
ill received. Leo X regarded them rather with the feelings 
of a friend of learning tEan a Pope. The amusement they 
gave him made him overlook the stem truths they contained ; 
and when Silvester Prierias, the master of the sacred palace, 
besought him to treat Luther as a h^e^, he answered: 
" That same brother,:^ Martin Luther, » a man of talent, and 
all that is said agaiirat him is mete monkish jealousy.*' 

* Dass er uns den Munch leather fleioBig bewam. (Math. 15.) 

t Schmidt, Brand. Reformationgesch. p. 124. 

t Che ffate Martino Luthero faaveya un beUkefano ingegiio, e^h« oo* 
teiteei&nQinvidie fratewhe. (BimndeHi, a eoBtemfianiy of Led aiU % 
Dominican. Hist. Tng. pan i\ 
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Ti^re wei« few on whom the theses of Luther had mote 
efiect than on the student of Annaberg, whom Tetzel had so 
uunOTcifolly repulsed. Myconius had entered into a convent 
That very night he had dreamed that he saw a wide lieid 
covered with ripe grain. " Reap," said the voice of him who 
aeemed to conduct him ; and when he excused himself as un- 
skilled, his guide showed him a reaper labouring at his work 
wi^ inconceivable activity. "Follow him, and do as he 
does,"* said his gukte. Myconius, panting, like Luther, for 
holiness, gave himself up in the convent to watchings, fastings, 
macerations, and all the works of man's invention. But in 
the end he ahandcmed all hope of attaining the object of his 
pursuit He left off* study and applied himself only to man- 
ual labours. Sometimes he bound books, sometimes ho 
wf ought as a turner, or at 8(Mne other mechanical occupation. 
This activity oi body was unavailing, however, to quiet his 
troubled /conscience. God had spoken to him ; he could not 
relapse into his former sleep. This distress of mind lasted 
several years. Men sometimes imagine that the paths of the 
Refi^rmers weie altogether pleasant, and that when once they 
had rejected ike burthensome observances of the Church, no- 
thing remamed but ease and delight Such persons do not 
know ^at they only arrived at the truth by internal struggles 
a thousand times more painful than the observances to which 
servile spirits readily submitted. 

At length the year 1617 arrived: — the theses of Luther 
were published ; they ran through all lands ; — they arrived at 
the convent in which the student of Annaberg was immured. 
He retired with another monk, John Yoit, into a comer of 
the cloister, that he might read them undisturbed.t There 
was indeed the truth he Imd learned from his &ther, — -his eyes 
were opened;— he feh a voice within him responding to that 
which then resounded throughout Germany; and a rich 
comfort filled his heart " I see clearly," said he, " that Mar* 

* Mrtch. Adami YitaMyeomL 

tL^tone, conJohuneVoitiOjUiaiigiihimabditaiilib^ 
«i (Met) 
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I tk Lodier istlie reaper whom I iJeheld m my dream, and who 

! tangiit me to gather in the ripe corn." Immediately he began 

to profess the doctrine which Luther had proclaimed. The 
monks listened to him with dismay, combated his new opinioni^ 
and exclaimed against Luther and his cx)nvent. ** That con- 
ment," replied Myconius, " is as the Sepuldhre of our Lord ; 
Some men attempt to hinder Christ's resurrection, but they 
cannot succeed in their attempt" At last his superiors, see- 
ing that they were unable to convince him, forbade him for a 
year and a half all intercourse beyond the walls of his con- 
vent ; prohibiting him from writing or receiving letters ; and 
threatened him with perpetual imprisonment. However, the 
hour of deliverance came also to him. Appointed shortly 
after pastor at Zwickau, he was the first who openly declared 
against the Papacy in the churches of Thuringia. " Then it 
Was that I was enabled," says he, " to labour with my vener- 
able father Luther in the harvest of the Gospel." Jonas has 
designated him a man capable of all he undertook.* 

Doubtless there were other souls besides these to whom the 
theses of Luther were the signal of life. They kindled a 
new light in many a cell, cabin, and even palace. Whilst 
those who sought, in monastic seclusion, a well supplied 
board, a life of indolence or the reverence of their fellow men, 
observes Mathesius, heaped reproaches on the Reformer's 
name, — the monks who lived in prayer, fastingsi and mortifi- 
cations, thanked God when they heard the first cry of that 
eagle predicted by John Huss, a century before, t Even the 
common people, who understood but little of the theological 
question, and only knew that this man protested against men- 
dicant friars and indolent monks, hailed him with shouts of 
joy. An extraordinary sensation was produced in Germany 
by his bold propositions. But others of his contemporaries 
foresaw their Iferious consequences, and the many obstacles 
they would have to encounter. They loudly expressed their 
tears, and never rejoiced without trembling. 

* Clui potuit qood robiit. 

f Darron Magister Johann. Hun geweiwaget. (Math. 13.) 
VOL. K 22 



"I fear much/* wrpte Bernard Adelmal^ the escdkal 
canoo of Aagd>urg, to his friend Pirckheimery *Uk^ tb% 
worthy man will be after all obliged to yield to the anurke 
^nd power of the partisans of indulgences. His reraonstma* 
ces have had so little effect, that the Bishop of Augsburg, our 
primate and metropolitaOj^ has just ordered, in the Pope's 
name, fresh indulgences for St. Peter's at Rome. Let him^ 
without losing time, seek the support of the princes ; let him 
bewaie of tempting God ; fot one must be void of common 
sense not to see the imminent danger in which he stands." 
Adelman rejoiced greatly when a report was current that 
King Henry VHI. had invited Luther to England. "He 
will there," thought he, " be able to teach the truth without 
molestation." Manythere were who thus imagined that the 
doctrine of the Gospel needed to be supported by the ppw^r . 
of princes. They knew not that it advances without any 
such power, and that often the alliance of this power hindem 
and weak^is it. 

The celebrated historian, Albert Kranz, was lying on ^ 
death-bed at fibmburgh, when the theses of I^ither were 
brou^ to him. << Thou hast truth on thy side, brother Mar- 
tin!" exclaimed the dying, man, "but thou wilt not succeed. 
Poor monky get thee to thy cell, and cry, God, have mercy 
onme!"t 

An old priest of Hext^ in. Westphalia, having received and 
read the theses in his presbytery, said, in low German, shak- 
ing his head : " Dear brother IVkrtin, if you succeed in casting 
down that purgatory and those sellers of paper, truly you wiU 
be a great man." Erbenius, who lived a hundred years latw ^ 
wrote these lines under the words we havQ quoted: 

Gtuid verd, nunc si viveret, 
BoaQf iite deriensdiceret U 

• " Totque uxomm vir/ adds be. Heumanni Docomenta litt p. 167. 
^ t Frater, abi in c^lam, et die, Miserere md. (Lindner in Lutheim 
Leben,p.93.) 

} What voutd the worOuf dtrk now say, 
Jf he were Ima^ in 0ur day$ 
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N<^ only did many of Luther's friends coaceire fecirs from 
his proceeding ; several expressed to him their disapproiraL 

The Bishop of Brandenhurg, grieved at seeing so impor* 
tant a controversy originating ip his own diocese, would l^vo 
wished to stifle it. He resolved to set about it with mildness* 
»* I find," said he to Luther, by the Abbot <rf Lenin, " no^iing 
in the theses concerning the indulgences at variance with the 
Catholic faith. I even myse^ condemn those imprudent pro* 
clamations ; but for the love of peace, and out of regard to. 
your bishop, cease to write on this subject." Luther was em- 
barrassed that so distinguished an abbot and so great a bishop 
should address him with such humility. Moved and carried 
aw(^ by the first impulse of his heart, he answered ; " I con* 
sent \ I prefer obedience even to the working of miracles, if 
that were possible to me."* 

The Elector saw with regret the commencement of a con* 
test, legitimate doubtless, but one of which the resuh could not 
be foreseen. No prince more sincerely desired to maintain 
the public peace than Frederic. Tet now what a vast con* 
flagration might not this little &re kindle ! what greaf conten- 
tions, what rending asunder of the nations might this quarrel 
with the monks produce I TheJElector sent Luther repeated 
mtimations of his uneasiness on the subject. t 

In his own order, and even in his convent of Wittemberg, 
Luther met with disapprobation. The prior and the sub- 
prior were frightened at the outcry made by Tetzel and all 
his companions. They went to brother Martin's cell, alarm- 
ed and trembling; " I^ay," said they, "do ,not bring disgrace* 
upon your order ! The other orders, and especially the Do- 
minicans, are already transported with joy to think that they 
are not alone in their obloquy." Luther was affected by theses 
words; but soon recovering himself he answered: "Dear 
&thers 1 if the thing is not of God, it will come to nought ; if 

* Bene mua contentus : malo obedire quam miractfla fibcere, etiam ri 
pOBsem. (Epp. L 71.) 

t Suumque dolofem uape significaTk, metotni diicordiM majomi 
(MeUnc. ViuLuth.} 
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kit, let it go forward/^ The prior and the sub-prior were tir 
lent. " The thing is going forward still" adds Luther, after 
having related this circumstance, " and if it please God, it will 
go on better and better to the end. Amen."* 

Luther had many other attacks of a very different kind to 
endure. At Erfuith he was accused of violence and pride in 
the manner in which he condemned the opinions of others j 
a reproach to which those persons are generally exposed who 
have that strength of conviction which is produced by the 
word of God. He was reproached \Yith haste, and with levity. 

" They require modesty in me," replied Luther, " and they 
themselves trample it under foot in the judgment they pass 
on me ! . . . We behold the mote in another's eye, and con- 
sider not the beam that is in bur own eye. . . . The truth 
will gain no more by my modesty than it will lose by my 
rashness." — " I should like to know," continued he, addressing 
himself to Lange, " what errors you and your divines have 
found in my theses 7 Who does not know that we can sel- 
dom advance a new idea without an appearance of pride, ani 
without being accused of seeking quarrels ! If humility her- 
self attempted any thing new, those of a different opinion 
would exclaim that she was proud, t Why were Christ and 
all the martys put to death? Because they appeared proud 
despisers of the wisdom of the times in which they lived, and 
because they brought forward new truths without having first 
humbly consulted the oracles of the old opinions." 

" Let not the wise men of the present day, therefore, expect 
from me so much humility, or rather hypocrisy, as to ask 
their judgment, before I publish that which my duty calls up- 
on me to proclaim. What I am doing will not be effected 
by the prudence of man, but by the counsel of God. If the 
work is of God, who shall stop it? If it is ngt, who can for 
ward it? Not n^y will, not theirs, nor ours, but Thy will, 
thine, holy Father, who art in heaven I" 

• L. Opp.(L.)vi. p. 618. 

tFuige •nim ipsam hamititatem novaconati, itatim fuperl^ aiibji- 
^eietar ab ii« qni aliter sapiunt (L. Epp. i. p. 73.) 
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What boldness, wtiat noble enthusksm, what tmst in God f 
and especially what truth in these words, and what truth for 
all times 1 

Hoivever, the reproaches and accusations which wem 
brought against Luther from all sides, did not fail to make 
some impression upon his mind. He was deceived in his ex:- 
pectationa He had expected to see the heads of the Church, 
the most distinguished philosophers of the nation, publicly 
join him ; but it was quite otherwise^ A word of encourage- 
ment hastily bestowed at the outset was all that the more fit- 
Vourably disposed afforded him ] and many of those whoa 
he had regarded with most veneration were loud in theit 
condemnation of him. He felt himself alone in the Church ; 
ftlone against Rome ; alone at the foot of that ancient and 
formidable citadel, whose foundations reached to the bowels of 
the earth, and whose walls, ascending to the skies, appeared 
to deride the presumptuous stroke which his hand had aimed 
against them * He was disturbed and dejected at the thought 
Doubts, which he thought he had overcome, returned to 
his mind with fresh force. He trembled to think that he had 
Ae whole authority of the Church against him. .To with- 
draw himself from that authority, to resist that voice which 
nations and ages had humbly obeyed, to set himself in oppo- 
sition to that Church which he had been accustomed from 
his infancy to revere as the mother of the faithful ; he, a des- 
picable monk, — ^it was an effort beyond human power, t No 
one step cost him so much as this, and it was in &ct this that 
decided the fate of the Reformation. 

No one can describe better than himself the struggle he 

then suffered in his mind. " I began this affair," said he^ 

"with great fear and trembling. What was I at that timet 

a poor, wretched, contemptible friar, more like a corpse than 

' "a man4 Who was I, to oppose the Pope's majesty, before 

• Solos primo eram. (L. Opp. lat in prsf ) 
t Concflium immftnis audaei« plenum. (Pallav. 1. p. 17.) 
t BQMrrimus tunc fraterculus cadaveri lin^lior ^uam hommi. (L. Ofp 
bd. i p. 49.) 

02* 
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t^iich hot only the kmgs of the earth ksA the whole world 
tremMed; but allso, if I may so speak, heaVen and hell were 
constrained to obey the slightest intimation of his will % No 
one can know what I suffered ^ose first two years^ and ia 
what dejection, I might say in what despair, i was often 
^unged. Those proud spirits who afterwards attacked the 
Pope with such boldness, can form no idea of my sofferings; 
though, with all their skill, they could have done him no in- 
jury, if Christ had not inflicted upon him, through me, Hi6 
weak and unworthy instrument, a wound from which he will 
never recover. But whilst thty were satisfied to look on and 
leave me to face the danger alone, I was not so happy, so 
calm, or so sure of success ; for I did not then know many 
things which now, thanks be to Ckxl, I do know. There 
were, it is true, many pious Christians who were much please 
ed with my propositions and thought highly of them. But I 
!was not able to recognise these, or look upon them as inspired 
by the Holy Ghost ; I only looked to the Pope, the cardinals^ 
jthe bishops, the theologians, the jurisconsults, the monks, the 
priests. It was from thence that I expected Uie Spirit to 
breathe. However, after having triumphed, by means of the 
Scriptures, over all opposing arguments, I at last overcame^ 
by the grace of Christ, with much anguish, labour, and great 
difficulty, the only argument that still stopped me, namely^ 
> that I must hear the church ;"" for, from my heart, I honour- 
ed the church of the Pope as the true church, and I did so 
with more sincerity and veneration than those disgraceful and 
infamous corrupters of the church, who, to oppose me, now so 
much extol it If I had despised the Pope, as those persons 
do in their hearts, who praise him so much with their lips, I 
should have feared that the earth would open at that instant, 
and swallow me up alive, like Korah and his company." 

How honourable are these struggles to Luther's character I 
what sincerity, what uprightness, do they evince ! and how 

* Et cnm omnia argumenta superassem per scripturaf, hoc anom ovm 
flunma di^ultate et angastia, tandem Christo fitvente, viz rapenv^ 
Eeicletiam scilicet aadiendam. (L. Opp. lat. i. p. 49.) 



mmh mpre worthy of our respect is he midered by these 
painful a3saults froin within and from witho|it, than he.eould 
have been by an intrepidity untried by conflict. This trjayaU 
of his §oul is good evidence of the truth and divine nature of 
his woik. We see that the cause and principle of all his ac- 
tions was from heaveiL Who will dare to say, after all the «r 
characteristics we have pointed out, that the Reformation wa^ 
a political affair ? No, certainly, it was npt the fruit of hunma. 
policy, but of divine power. If Luther had only beeA actuated 
by human passions, he would have .yielded to his fears ; his 
disappointments and misgivings would have smothered the fixe 
that had been kindled in his soul, and he would only have 
shed a transient light upon the Church, as had been done be- 
fore by so many zealous and pious men, whose names have 
been handed down -to posterity. But now God's time wag 
" come; the work was not to be arrested; the enfranchisement 
of the Church must be accomplished. Luther was destined at 
least to prepare the way for that complete deliverance and that 
mighty increase which are promised to the kingdom of Christ. 
A,pcordingly he experienced the truth of that glorious promise: 
" The youths shall faint, and be weary, and the young men 
shall utterly fail: But they that wait on the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with wings, as eagles." 
And the same divine power, which, animating the heart of th^ 
Doctor of Wittembetg^ had led him to the combat, soon re- 
stored his former courage. 

The reproaches, the timidity, or the silence of his friends 
had discouraged him ; the attacks of his enemies re-animated 
liim: this is usqfilly the case. The adversaries o[ the truth, 
thinking by their violence to do their own work, did in fact 
the work of God.* Tetzel took up the gauntlet, but with a 
feeble hand. The sermon of Luther, which had had the samo 
effect upon the common people as the theses had had upon tho 
learned, was the first thing he undertook to answer. He re- 

* Hi fuTOTes Tezelii et ejus satelKtnm imponunt necessitatem Lutb«ro 
d^ rebus usi^xi copiosiua disferendi et. tuendtt veritatis. (Mdincth* 
VIULnth.) 



plied to this discotnrse, sentence by sentence, in his o^m taut^ 
ner ; he then gave notice that he ivae preparing to confute his 
adversary more at length, in some theses wliich he would 
maintain at the &Vnons univetsity of Frankfort upon the Oder. 
" Then," said he, referring to the conclusion of Luther*s ser- 
•taon, **^ every one will be able to discover who is an heresiarch, 
a heretic, a schismatic, — who is in error, who is rash, who is 
a slanderer. ^ Then it will be evident to the eyes of all, who 
has <a gloomy brain,' who has ^nev^r feh the Bible, read the 
doctrines of Christianity, and understood his own teachers ;" — 
^ and in defence of the propositions tha^ £ bring forward I am 
ready to suffer any punishment whatsoever, imprisonment, 
bastinado, water, or fire." 

One thing strikes us in this work of TetvePs. It is the 
difference between his Grerman and that of Luther. It seems 
as if there were a distance of Several ages between them. A 
foreigner especially finds it difiicult to understand Tetzei, 
whilst the language of Luther is almost entirely such as is 
used at the present day. ft is sufficient to compare their 
writings, to see that Luther is the father of the German 
language. This is undoubtedly one of the least of his merils, 
but still it is a merit 

Luther replied to this attack without naming Tetzel; — 
Tetzel had not named him. But there was no one in Ger- 
many who could not have written in the fropt of theit prodiM^ 
tions the names which the authors thought fit to conceal 
Tetzel endeavoured to confound the repentance that God re- 
quires with the penitence that the Church imposes; in order 
to give higher value to his indulgences. Luther undertook 
to clear up this point. 

'^ To avoid many words^" said he, in his own picturesque 
ieixigange, " I give to the winds, (which have more leisure 
than I have,) his other remarks, which are but paper flowers 
and dry leaves, and I content myself with examining the 
fiNindations of his edifice of burrs" 

** The penitence imposed by the holy Father cannot be the 
repentance required by Christ : for what the holy Father im* 
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poses he can dispense with ; and if these two penitences are 
one and the same thing, it follows that the holy Father takes 
sway what Christ imposes, and destroys the commandment 
of God . . . Let him only ill treat m«," continnes Luther, after 
having quoted other felse interpretations of Tetzel, " let him 
call me a heretic ; schismatical, slanderous, and whatever h^ 
pleases; I shall not be his enemy on that account; — nay, 
• so for from it, I will, on that account, pray for him as for h 
friend. But it cannot be endured that he should treat the Holy 
Scripture, our consolation, as a sow treats a sack of oats."* 

We must accustom ourselves to find Luther sometimes 
tising expressions too coarsely vituperative for modern (aste: 
it was the custom of the time ; and we generally find in those 
words which shock our notions of propriety in language, a 
suitableness and strength which redeem their harshness. He 
continues: 

"He who purchases indulgences," say our adversaries 
•gain, " does better than he who gives alms to a poor man, 
tinkss he be reduced to the greatest extremity. Now, if they 
iell us that the Turks are profaning nur churches and crosses, 
we may hear it without sliuddering, for we have amongst 
ourselves Turks a hundred times worse, who profane and an- 
nihilate the only true sanctuary, the word of God, which 
sanctifies all things. . . . Let him who wishes to follow this 
precept, take good care not to feed the hungry, or to clothe 
the naked, before they die of want, and consequently have ho 
more need of assistance." 

It is important to compare Luther's zeal for good works, 
with what he ^ys about justification by Mh. Indeed, no one 
who has any experience and knowledge of Christianity, wants 
this new proof of a truth of which he has felt the fullest evi- 
tlence ; namely, that the more firmly we hold the doctune of 
justification by feith, the better we know the necessity of works, 
sikI the more diligent we are in the practice of them; whilst 
cm the other hand, any laxity of the doctrine of &ith, brings 

^ Dtm er cBe Sdurift, unsera Tx^nt. nkht andezs behandelt wie die Sm 
dnen Haberaack. 
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with it, of necessity, a neglect of jgood works. Luth^».% 
Paul befcrehim, and Howard after him, are proofs of the form- 
er assertion. All men without this faith,-^=and th^ world is 
full of such, — give proof of the latter. 

Luther proceed^ to refer to the insults of Tetzel, and returns 
Atbem in this fashion: " It seems to me, at the sound of the^ 
invectives, that I hear a great ass braying at me. I rgoic^ 
at it, and should be very sorry that such peopje should call n^ 
|i good christian." . . . We must represent Luther such as he 
was, and with all his weaknesses. This inclination to hu- 
mour, and even low humour, was one of them. He was a 
great man, a mwi of God ; but he was a man, and not an an- 
,gel, nor even a perfect man. Who has the right to require 
this in him 1 

" Furthermore," Adds he, defying and chalknging his a^ 
versaries to combat, "although for such things it is not the 
cujstom to burn heretics, here am I, at Wittemberg, I, Doctor 
Martin Luther ! and if there is asy in<|uisitor who wishes to 
,chew iron, or blow, up rocks, I give bi«i notice that he nrny 
have a safe-conduct hither, open gates, a good table, and a 
.lodging prepared for him, all'through the gracious care of the 
worthy prince, Duke Frederic, Elector of Saxony, who wiU 
never be the protector of heretics."* 

We see that Luther was not wanting in courage. He tric- 
ed in the word of God, and that is ^ rock that never- fails to 
shelter us in the storm. But God in his faithfulness also af- 
forded him other assistance. To the bursts of joy with which 
^the multitude re^cdived the theses of Luther,, had succeeded a 
mournful silence. The learned had timidly M^thdrawu when 
they heard the calumnies and insults of Tetzel and of the 
Dominicans. The bishops, who had before loudly blamed 
the abuse of the indulgences, seeing them at last attacked, had 
not failed, as is always the case, to discover that the attack was 
unseasonable.^ The greater part of the Reformer's friends 
were alarmed. Every one shrunk back. But when the fix^ 
* L Oi^. Ldps. xvii 132L 
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tttsrm was over, a change took place k the atauk of roea. 
The monk of Wittemberg, who, for some time, had be^ ai- 
moftt akme in the Church, soon saw himself again sarrouiided 
by a multitude of friends and admirers. 

There was one, who, though timid) still remanied fkithfttl 
to htm at this crisis, and whose Mendship was a consolation* 
and support This was Spalatin. Their correspondence hid 
been kept up. " I return you thanks," he says to him, speak- 
ing of a special mark of frieodahiphe had received from him, 
;« but wiiat do I not owe you^'** It was oa the Ittk of No- 
▼ember, 1517, eleven days after the publication of the theses, and 
eofisequently at the moment when the minds of the people 
were in the greatest ferment, that Luther thus poured fofth his 
gratitude to his friend. It is interesting to see in this very let- 
ter to Spalatin, how ^m strong iman, who had just performed 
an action requiring so muelt courage, acknowledges whence 
his strength is derived. ^We can < do^ nothing of ourselves; 
' we can 4ia all things by the grace of God. Ignorance iee aay 
'moansre is altogether beyond our power to overcome. There 
<ia no ignorance so dark but the grace of God can dispel it. 
.^he more we labour by our own strength to attam wisdom, 
the moreonfetuated we become.! Aad it is not tine that this 
inviBcible ignorance excuses the sinner, for otherwise^there is 
no such thing as sin ia the worid.'' 

hfAktt had sent his propositions ndther to the prince nor 
•Ifrany of his couftiers. It a{qpear8 thi^ the chaplain express- 
ed some surprise at this. <^ I did not wish," answered Luther, 
^Uhat my theses ^ould reach the hands of our illustrious 
prince, or any of his circle, before those who think they are 
. Iberein referred to had received them, lest they should suppose 
^tfaat I pid>lished them by the pnnee's direction, or to court his 
i»rour, and out of ill- will to d^e Bishop of Meats. I am told 
there are several who fancy this ; — ^but now I can safely af- 

* Tibi grfttias ago: imo quid tM non debeo 1 , (L. Ejqp. i p^ 74.) 
.t Unanto magis conamur ^z nobis ad sapientiam, tanta anpthw fippro- 
ftequamui iiifd|ieafti«. (L. Epp. i. p. 74.) 
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firm, thai my theses were published withool the pmyitf^td 
Dake Frederic."* 

If ^ptktin comforted hie friend, abd sopponed him with all 
his influence, Luther, on his part, endeavoured to atiswar all 
the enquiries addressed to htm by th^ diffident chaptiun. 
Among his questicms was one which is often proposed in our 
days. ^ What," asked he, << is the best method of studying 
the Scriptures?" 

" EUtherto," answered Lather, << worthy Spalatin, yon ha?« 
asked only things 1 was able to answer. But to guide yon in 
the study of the Holy Scripture is beyond my strength. How- 
ever, if you insist on knowing my method, I will not conceal 
it from you. 

^ It is most plain we cannot attain to the imderstanding of 
Scripture either by study or by strength of intellect. There- 
fore your first duty must be to begin with prayer. f Ekitreat 
the Lord to deign to ^grant you, in his rich mercy, rightly to 
Bnderstand his word. There is no oth^ interpreter of die 
word of God but the author of that word himself; even mm 
He has said, < They shall all be taught of God' Hope ae- 
thing from your study, or the strength of your intellect; Imt 
simply put your trust in God, and in the guidance of ills 
Spirit. Believe one who has made trial of this method."^ 
Here we see how Luther attained to the possessioa of die 
truth which he preached to others. It waa not, as some have 
said, by following the guidance of his own presumpUiacis 
reason ; nor was it, as others assert, l^ surrendering himself 
to the contentious passions. He drew from the pureii t^ 
holiest spring, by humble, trusting, and prayerful enquiry of 
God himself But then, there are few men of this age who 
follow his example; and hence it is that there are few wbo 

* Sed salvna eit nunc odam janum, quod sine fldtn duds Fi«diild 
•zierint (Ibid* p. 76.) 

t Primum id certissunum est, sacras litteras non posse vel stadio^ vet 
ingenio penetnuri, Ided primum officium est at ab oratione incipias. 

} Igitur de tuo studio desperes opoitet omnind, sim«il et lAfeaio. 1>60 
autem soli confidas et influzui sjpiriti^ Experto odk iita. (L» M^ 
I p. 88. la Jan^ 



* 
WilUpliiliil hipi To a Awittb^l lakkl tbiie w^»rdi of I^ 
tlier are of theoaaelves « jiuUficadon of tb« R^Mtraalwii. ; 

l4ither also ibuod coQ^alaUcn in tbe firiendsbipL of zespadabU 
la^pfxten. Cbristopher S^utl, tiie wortky towBr«iark of tha 
iQipertal city of Nuremberg, at tbis tioio ifibrded bim soma 
ftffactmg marics of bi9 regard.* How sweet to tbe beast of « 
ia«[i encompasied wkh adrerianee is er^ iotimfdioQ of into* 
reet felt ia bk success I Tbe towiH^lerk of Nuremberg weal 
fiifUier ; be wished to bring over other friends to tkd maa ha 
himself befriended. He proposed to bim that be should dedi> 
eate one of bis wdtings to Jerome Ebner, a juriseonsQlt of 
JSTuremberg, who was then in great repme. ^You baveH 
high notion of my labours," answered Luther modestly; <^bat 
I myself have a very poor opinion of them; It was my wub; 
however^ to comply with your desire. I looked,— 4>ut amoagit 
all my papers^ wbicb I neter befi»re Uiougfat so meanly o^ I 
Gpold find m>tbing but wlmt seoned totally unworthy of bdn^ 
dedicated to so distinguished a person by so hussble «3 ]iid» 
viiual as myself" Touching humility! The wovds are 
thoae of Luther, — and he is speaking of the comparatiTely m^ 
known name of Doctor £bn^! Pditenty has not ratified hSk 
estimate. ^ ' 

Luther, who made no attempt to circulate bis tibesea^'hai 
pot only abstained from sencUng tbem to the Elector and his 
court, but had not even sent tbem to SeheurL The town^lerit 
of Nuremberg expressed some surprise at diia <^ My desigOy^ 
answered Luther, << was not to make tbem so puUk. I widu^ 
to discuss the various points comprised in them i^tb some of 
^our associates and neighboura t If tl^y bid condi^ttned the&ii, 
I wouM have destroyed them; if they had q»proved them^ i 
would have published tbem. But now they have been prilled 
i^ain and again, and circulated so &r bdiyond all my axpootift 

a "Lkeni ta»/' vrole Luther to him^ on the 11th of December, ISH*, 
** animum tuum erga meam ptrntatera candidtun et loDf^ ultra mefita 
benevoIentUsimum piohitTenmt." (L. Epp. L p. 79.3 

t Non fait coDsiUum neque votom eas eyqlgari, sed fima paucae afnd i| 
dx<0am BOB habitaiitibiu primto simer ipeis coa&ni (L %p» h- p> 95.) 
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ItQBS, dMit I regm the prodoctioDof them f not tbart kuri^ 
troth hemg made known to the people, for that is my oljed; 
Vut Ibey are not in the best form for general instruction. They 
M&taia »ome points, too, which are still questionable in my 
oini judgment And if I had thought they would haTe m«Ae 
mmh an impreasien, there are proposHicms that I would have 
left out, and oUiers that I would haire asserted with greater 
emfidence.'' Lu&er afterwards thought differently. Far 
frma foartng that he had said too . much, he declared he ought 
to hare spoken out mueh' more fully. But the apprehensions 
d»t Lotfa^ evinced to Scheorl do honour lo his sineenty. 
Th^ shew that he hsd no preconceived plan, or party pur- 
poae; that he was free from self-conceit, and was seeking the 
tnith alone« When he had discovered it in its fulness, his bii> 
fimge was changed. " You will find in my earlier wntings,' 
iaid hoj many years afterwards, " that I very humbly conceded 
tDthe Pope many and important things which I now aUh>r 
and regard as abominable and blasphemous."! 

8cbeurl was not the only layman of considerMion who 
manifosted a friendly disposition tovrards Luther The 
painter, Albert Durer, sent him a present, probably 
one of his productions, and the Doctor expressed his gradtude 
far the gift.| 

^ Thus Luther, at that lime, experienced in his own person 
Ihe truth of the divine word : "A friend loveth at all thnes; 
and a br^er is bom for adversity." But he recalled the 
passage for comfort to others as weKas to himself 

He pleaded for the entire nation. The Elector had just 
levied a tex, and it was affirmed that he was about to levy 
another, in accordance, probably, with the advice of Pfeffinger, 
hit counsellor, whose conduct was often the subject of Lu- 
dnr's strienires. The Doctor boldly placed himself in the 
tesach. <<Let not your Highness," said he, <^ despise the 
i ^ Ut BM pomitMit hujut ftttum. (Ibid.) 

t QxuB istis tempoaribiift pro mamssA blAsphenut et abomintttione habco 
^esfleror. (L. G^. Lat Witt, in pmf.) 

) AeoepI .... nmul eidonmn inmgnis viri Alborti Dorer. (L. Epp. 
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impose Bny further tax. I was beart-broken,^-«iid so wera 
Biany of those who are >iBost devoted to you, — at seeing lo 
what a degree the last had injured your Higimess's fiur aama 
and popularity. It is true that God has endowed you with a 
Idty judgmem, so that you see ^rther kito the coosequeocea 
of these things than I or your subjects in g^doraL But It 
may be the will of Grod that a meaner capiacity skail minister 
instructioQ feo a greater, — to ^e end that no one may trust m 
himself, but simply in the Lord <Mir Gad. May hedeign^ for 
our good, to preserve your bo(fy in health, and ywjr smil for 
everlasting blessedness. Amen." Thus the Gospei, while 
It honours kings, pleads the cause of the people, it instruen 
subjects in their duties, and it calb upon priiK^sto be rega^l^ 
fel of their sulgects* rights. The voice of such a christian 
man as Luther, speaking ki the secret chamber of a sovercagn, 
may often do more than •can be efi^cted by a whole assembly 
of legislators. 

In thas same letter, in which Luther inculcated a stem lea^ 
son to ^ prince, he was not afraid to ask a boon of him, or 
mh&t, to remind himof apromise, — the pronuse he hadnnidt 
him of a new gown. This freedom on Luther's part, at a 
moment when he might fear he had olSended Frederic, is 
equally honourable to the Prince and <the Reformer, "But 
i^" said he, « Pfeffinger has the charge <A these matters, Id 
him give it me in reality, and not in protestations of friend* 
Aip. For as to weaving fine words together, it is what ha 
^excels in ; but no good cloth comes of that." Luther thought 
diat by his faithful counsels he had fairly earned his court 
garment.* However, two years after he had not received i^ 
and his solicitation was renewed, t A fact which seems lo 
diew that Frederic was not so easily wrought upon by Lather 
!» has been supposed. 

The minds o( men had gradually recovered from the ahrai 
Ifaat had at first been commimicated to them. Luther- himsaif 

• Mdn Hofkleid veidicncn. (Epp. L. L 7% TO.) 
t%). L.i.p.293. 
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wnm ineliiMd <<» deckrethat }m words did not betr^the ^Mmr 
ilraetkm that had hem. put upon them. New ewe&ta rngbt 
imve diverted puhlie atteatkis ; and tbe blow aimed agauMt 
die Romish doctrine might hare speut itseif in the air, as h^d 
often been die case before. But the partisans of Borne pro* 
vented the affair from coding tbpst Thej fimned the 
ibuaae instead c^ extinguishing it 

Tetsel and the Dominicans haughtiTy replied to the attack 
Btfide upon ^hem. Eager to crush the audacious monk who 
had disturbed their traffi<^ and to conciliate the iavour of th^ 
Bosdan Pontifi^ they raised a shout of indignation,— ikffirmed 
diat to attack the indulgences established by the Pope, was to - 
attack A)m Pope himself; and summofeied to their assistance^ 
itll themonks^ and dinnes ei their school.* It is eyident, in* 
deed, 4hat Tetzel was ccmscious of his own inability to cope 
wkh such an adversary as Luther. Q;ttite disconcerted by- 
tie Doctor^* attack, and irritated in the highest degree, he 
quitted the neighbourhood of Wittemberg, and went to Frank* 
frit on the Od^ where he arrived in Novemb^, 1517. 
Conrad Wimpioa, a mjan of great eloquence, and one of the 
alMSt distinguished divines of the time was one of the prpfee- 
■ora ia the unlTcrsity of that city. Wimpina regarded with 
a jealoft» eye, both the Doctor of Wittemberg^ and the uoi- 
Yersity to which he belonged. The reputation ^joyed by 
both gwve him umbrage. Tetzel requested him to answer 
die theses of Luther, and Wimpina accordingly wrote two 
series of antitheses, the first in defence of the doctrine of vh 
dulgences, and the second of the Papal authority. 

On the 20th January, 1518, took place that disputation* 
which had been so long pr^ring, which ^euI been announced 
se ostentatiousiy, and. on whic^ Tetael built his hopes^ 
Loudly had he beat to arms. Monks had been gathering tt^ 
gether from all the neighbouring cloisters. MorQ than three 
Imndred were now assembled. Tetzel read to th^tn his Che- 
les. bi these he repeated all duit he had advanced b^foc^ 

* Suum senatom convoett; monachos aliquot et theokgoa nxik SOftu*- 
tip4 utcumque tinctos. {Melancth. Vita Luth. 106.) 
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eren the iddAnkioa thafr^'^ Wkesoev^ (hall say th« mqI 
does not take its flight from purgfUory^ immediately diat tht 
money is dro]3^ into the chest is in error."* 

But ahoFe all, he put forward propositions by which tb^ 
Pope seemed a«tiia% "seated," aa the apostle expresses it, 
**in the temple of God shewing himself to be God." This 
shameless dealer in cotmterfert wares foaod it convenient to 
retreat with all his disorders and scandals under the cover of 
&e Pope's mantle. 

The fbllo wing are positions which he declared himself 
ready to defend, m ipmeticB of the numerous assem^y that 
sarrounded him : 

^ 3. Chrisdans should be taught, that the Pope, in the plenr 
itude of his power, is higher than the univei^al church and 
Superior t€ ooimc^; and that entire submissien is due to his 
decrees. 

" 4. Christians ishodd be taught, that the Pope alone has 
the right to decide! ia questions ^ Christian doctrine; — ^thi^ 
he alone, and no other, has povwer to explain, according to his 
fudgmeot, the sense of Holy Scripture, and to approve or 
condemn the words and works of others. 

" 5. Christians should be taught, that the judgment of th^ 
Pope, in things pertaming to Christian doctrine, and necessary 
^ the salvaftioa of mankind, caa in no case err. 

" 6. Ch ristians should be taught, that they should place mora 
dependanee in matters of faith on the Pope^s judgment, ex{Hre$sed 
in his decrees, than of the unanimous <)^ion of all tbfi 
learned, resting merely upon their interpretation of Scripture. 

" 8. Christians should be taught, that th^ who conspif^ 
against the honour «r dignity of the Pope incur the guilt of 
treason, and deserve to be accursed. , , 

'< 17: Christians should be taught, that there are mao^ 
things which the Church regards as certain articles of the 

* ClttisquiB ergo dicet, Bon citius posse aBimam volare qtiftm hi ftlil^ 
-ek^ deaserius ponrit tia^ «nM.-<Poiitioate ftatri» Joh. TfzeUi, Pos. 

23* • 
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Oitholie ftikh, althougfh thej are not found eUifllr ui the u^ 
•fnredSicripttires or in the early Fathers. 

" 44. Christians should be taught to^ regard, as oh(rtinata 
keretics, all wha, by speech, action, or wri^ng, declare Uiat 
Aey would not retract their heretical propositions, though eiH 
eommunieation aiier excommunication should be showered 
tipon them Nke bail 

<< 48. Christians should be taught, that they who protect the 
errors of heretics, and who, by their authority, hinder them 
from being brought before Ae ju(%e who has a right lb hear 
them, are excommunicate ;-— and that i^ within the space qC A* 
year, they cease not from doing so, they will be declared ia- 
fiunous, and severely visited with punishment, conformable to 
the provisions of the law, and for the warning of others.* 

"50. Christians should be taught, that tbey who scribble 
so many books and tracts, — ^who preach, or publicly, and with 
evil intention, dispute about the confession of the lips, the sat- 
isfaction of works, the rich and krge indulgences of the 
Bishop of Rome and his power ; they who side with those 
who preach or write such things, and take pleasure in their 
writings, and circulate t|iem am(»igthe people and in society; 
land finally, all they, who, in secret, speak of these things 
with contempt or irreverence, must expect ta fall under the 
penalties before reeited^ and to plunge themselves and othen 
along with tkem, into eternal condemnation at the great day, 
end the deepest disgrace in this present world. For every 
beast that toucheth the mountain) shall be stoned." 

We perceive that Luther was not the only object of TetzeFs 
i^lack. In hie 48th thesis he probably had an eye to the 
Elector of Saxony. In other respects these propositions sa- 
vour strongly of the Dominican. To threaten all opposition 
ivith rigorous chastisements, was. an inquisitor'a argument, 
which there wa»no way of answering. The three hundred 
'loonks, whom Tetzel had assembled, were full of admiratioa 

* • Pko infiunilnit tant tenendi, qui Hiam ftat jaris Mpitala iMribflitcr 
amltif plectentiir pcsnif in onmium hominum terrorem. (Positkniet fratiii 
Joh. Taem. 66. L. 0pp. i. p. 98.) 
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M &n that he had sakL The divines of the unhrArnty wem 
too fi^rful of being classed among the promoters of heresy, 
and too much attached to the principles of Wimpina, openly 
to attack the astounding theses which had been read in their 
presence 

This atair, therefore, about which diere had been so much 
noise, seemed likely to end like a mock figkt ; but among the 
crowd of students present at the discussion was a young man, 
about twenty years of age, named John Knipstrow. He had 
read the theses of Luthqr, and found them agreeable to the 
Scriptures. Indignant at seeing the truth publicly trampled 
under foot, without any one offering himself in its defence, the 
young man raised his voice, to the great surprise of the whole 
assembly, and attacked the presumptuous Tetzel. The poor 
Dominican, who had not reckoned on any such opposition, 
was thrown into dismay. After some attempts at an answer, 
be abandoned the field of battle, and made room for Wimpina. 
The latter defended his cause with more vigour ; but Knip- 
strow pressed him so hard that, to put an end to the untoward 
contest, Wimpina, in his oipacity of president, declared the 
discussion terminated, and proceeded at once to the promoting 
of Tetzel to the rank of Doctor, as the recompense of this 
glorious dispirte. After this, Wimpina, to get rid of his young 
antagonist, caused him to be sent to .the convent of Pyritz, in 
Pomerania, with directions that he should be strictly watched. 
But this newly-risen luminary, removed from the banks of 
the Oder, was destined, at a later period, to diffuse the light 
over Pomerania * God, when he sees fit, employs the disci- 
ple to confound the master. 

Tetzel, desirous to make up ibr the check he had met wkh, 
had' recourse to the uUiua ratio of Rome and its inquisitvrs,-*- 
the fire. He set up a pulpit and a scaffold ^in one of the sub- 
urbs of Frankfort; He went thither in solemn procession, 
, arrayed in the insignia of an inquisitor of the &ith. He in- 
veighed, in his most furious manner, from the pulpit. He 

* Spieker, Gesch. Dr. M. LutKers.— Beckmapni Notitia unir. Fra»- 
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hwilei hk tbttodem wkb an unsparing hasid, and londljr &fi* 
<^laimed, that ^' the heretio liUther ought to be burned alive.'' 
Then, placing the Doctor's propositions and sermon on the 
acaffold, he set fire to them.''' He shewed greater dexterity m 
this operation than he had displayed in defending his theses. 
Here there was none to oppose him, and his victory was com- 
plete. The arrogant Dominican re-entered Frankfort in i^- 
umph. When parties accustomed ^to power have sustained 
defeat, they have recourse to certain shows and semblances, 
which must be allowed them as a consolation for their 
disgrace. 

The s^ond theses oi Tetzel mark an important epoch in 
die Reformation. - They changed the ground of the dispute, 
transferring it from the indulgence-market to the halls of the 
y atican,^*«nd diverted the attack from Tetzel, to direct it 
against the Pope. For the contemptible trajflficker whom Lu- 
ther had assailed and held powerless in his grasp, they sub- 
^uted the sacred person of the Head of the Church. Luther 
was all astonishment at this. A little later, probably, he would, 
of his own accord, have taken up this new pcMsition ; but his 
enemies spared him the trouble. Thenceforward, the dispute 
had reference, not merely to & discredited traffic, but to Rome 
itaelf ; and the blow, that a bold hand had aimed against Tet- 
. vei's stall, smote, and shook to its foundation, the throne of the 
|>ontifioal king. 

The theses of Tetzel served, moreover, only as a signal to 
the troop of Romish doctors. A shout was raised against Lu- 
ther by the monks, enraged at the appearance of an adversary 
more formidable even than Erasmus or Reuchlin. The name 
. of Luther resounded from all the Dominican pulpits. They 
stirred up the passions of the people; they called the intrepid 
Doctor, a madman, a seducer, a wretch possessed by the devil. 
His teaching was decried as the most horrible of heresiesL 
,<* Only wail," said they, « a fortnight, or, at most, a month, 

♦ Fulmina in Lutheram torquet : vociferatur ubique hunc hereticimi 
i^ perdendum esse ; propositiones etiam Lutheri et conciouem deindal- 
g^tiis public^ conjicit in flammas. (Melancth. Vita Luth.) 



ttnd duu nototiotis heretic nfHt be Ibttmed aUye.^ tbA ft i»- 
p^aded oil the Domiiilettiis, indeed, the Saxoa Doctor would 
•ooD ha^ met the 6te of Hues and of Jerome; but Qod was 
watehing over him. His life was destined to accomplish what 
the martyrdom of Hqsb had begun. For each indiTidual 
serves the purposes of Grod; one by his life, another by his 
death. Already many exclaimed that the whote university of 
Wittemberg was tainted with heresy, and they pronounced k 
infamous.* '^ Let us drive out the wretch and all his parti- 
sans," said they. And m many cases these ciambural' d^, in 
&ct^ excite the passions of the pec^e. Those who shared in 
the opinions of the Reformer were pointed oiit to public ob- 
servation, and wherever the monks had power in their hands, 
the friends of the Gospel felt the effects of their hatred. Thus 
Ae prophecy of our Saviour began to be fulfilled: "They 
shall revile you, and persecute you, and say all manner of 
evil against you fitlsely, for my sake.*' This recompense of 
the world is in no age withheld from the decided disciples of 
the Gospel. 

When Lather l^rd of the theses of Tetzel and of the 
general attack of which they had given the signal, his cou- 
rage rose. He saw that it was necessary to face such adversa- 
ries boldly; his intrepid spirit felt no difficulty in resolving 
to do so. But, at the same titAe, their weakness discovered 
to him his own strength, and inspired him with the conscious- 
ness of what in reality he was. 

He did not, however, give way to those emotions of pride 
which are so congenial to man's heart ^^ I have more difli- 
cuhy," wrote he to Spalatin, at this time, ^* to reftahfi from de- 
mising my adversaries, and so sinning against Christ, than I 
should have in vanqu»hing them. They are so ignorant, 
both of human and divine things, that it is humbling to have 
to dispute with them ; and yet it is this very ignorance which 
gives them their inconceivable boldnessand their brazen front.'' t 

* * Ed fbnmt usqae vt tinivefritfti«m Wittembcrgetifem prompter me !»• 
eonantar fteera et ImrctieaiD. (L. Epp. i. p. 92,) 
t %p. Lnth. i. p. es. • 



Bui w^ aboi^ all, ftrength^ndl Us hear^ in the «udst ot 
Jhis g^eral hc^iUty, waa tkedeep coayictton that his cause 
; was the cause of truth, " Do aot wonder," he wrote to Sp*- 
Jatio^ ia the hegionio^ of 1^18, "that they revile toe so tm- 
spaiiBgly. I hear their reviliugs wkh joy. If they did im^ 
parse me, we could not be ao firmly assured that the cauae I 
have undertal^en is that of God himself* Christ was set for 
a.sigOL that should be spoken against" <<l know," said he, 
another timej "that from the beginning the Word of God has 
been slich as that whosoever would cafry it into the world, 
.must, like the apo^les, leave everything, and be delivered un- 
to death. If it were not so, it w«)uld not ^ the word of 
Christ"! This peace, in the midst of agitation, is a thing 
. unknown to the heroes of the world. We see men at the 
head of a government,^ — of a political party, — sink un^ 
their labquts and trials. The Christian generally gathers new 
/strength in conflict It is because he is acquainted w^i a 
hidden source of refreshment and courage, unknown to him 
whose eyes are closed against the Gospel. 

One thing, however, at times disturbed Luther : It was the 

.thought of the dissensions his courageous resistance might give 

. rise to. He knew that a word might be enough to set the 

world in a flame. He at times foresaw prince opposing prince ; 

nation, perhaps set against nation. His love for his country 

took alarm; his Christian charity recoiled from the prospect 

He would gladly have secured peace ; yet it behoved him to 

speak. It was the Lord's will. " I tremble," said he, — " I 

. shudder — at the thought that I may be an occasion of dis^rd 

to Such mighty princes." J 

, He still k^ silence in regard to TetzePs propositions con- 

* Nisi Maledieerer non crederem ex Deo eiee qixm timcto. (L. Eppk 
i p. 85.) 

t " Moite emptum c«t (yerbam Dd") continiies he, in deeply energetic 
language, " mortibus vulgatum, mortibus servatum, nunrtibtiB qooque ler- 
vandum aut referendum eist." 

X Inter tantos piincipei disndii ongo ssie valde hoci«&«( tiia«>i. (I* 
Cpp. L p. 93.) 
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«eniiiig the Pope; had be. been carried away by passkni 
doubtless be would have £illea with impetuosity upon that 
QStounding doctrine, under which his adversary sought. shel* 
ter and concealment for himself. But he did nothing of the 
kind. There is in his deky, reserve, aid sQence, a something 
gi^ve and solemn, which su^ientiy reveals the spirit that not 
ima^ him. He paused, yet not from weaknees, — 4!f^ the blow 
was but the heavier, when at leagth it fell 
. Tetzel, after his a«Uo-da-fe at Frankfort on the Oder, bad 
hastened to send his theses into Saxony. They will serv^ 
thought he, as an antidote to those of Luther. A man was 
despatched by the ioquisitor from Alle to distribute his prop»> 
sitions at Wittemberg, The students of th^ university) indigo 
Bant that Tetzel should have burned the theses of their master, 
no sooner heard of the arrival of his messenger than they sw^- 
rounded him in troops inquiring in threat^iag tones ho^ kp 
had dared4o bring such things thither. Some of them purch^ 
ed a portion of the copies he had brought with him ; others 
seized on the remainder; thus getting possession of bis whole 
stock, which amounted to eight hundred copies; th^d ui^ 
known* to the Elector^ the senate, the rector, Luther, and all 
the professors, the students of Wittemberg posted bills on the 
gates of the university, bearing these words : "Whosoever d^ 
sires to be present at the bumiiig and obsequies <^ &e theses 
of Tet^l, let him repair at two o^clock to the market place". 
They assembled in crowds at the hour appointed; and, 
amidst the acclamations of the multitude, commit^ the pro- 
positions of the Dominican to the flames. One copy was 
^ved firom the Are. Ldither afterwards sent it to his friend 
Lang^ of Erfurth. The young students acted on the pre- 
cept of them of old time, " an eye for an eye, and a toodi for a 
tooth," and not on that of Christy But when doctors and pro* 
fessors had set sudi an example at Frankfort, can we wour 
der that young students should follow it at Wittemberg? Tha 

* Hec inseio^ pj^ncipc^ sem^, rectore, d^ni^yoe omniluM M^vh (L. 
Epp. i. p. 99.) 
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wport of this academic execatioD spreacb through Qermafiy, 
Mid made much noise.* Lather was deeply grieved at it 

" I am surprised," wrote he, to his old master, Jodocus, at 
Erfurth, '^ that you could think I had anything to do with 
the burning of TetzeFs theses. Do you think I have utterly 
iost my senses ? But what can ^do ? When the tale is toM 
of me, any thing, and from every quarter, gains implicit be- 
lief f Can I tie up men's tongues? No matter f let them 
lell, and hear, and see, and report whatever they please. I 
will go on as hng as the Lord shall give me strength ; and, 
with God's help, I will fear nothing." — ^^ What will come of 
it," said he to Lange, "I know not ; this only I know, that 
the peril in which I stand is greatly enhanced by the act" J 
This occurrence shows how the hearts of the young were ah- 
ready kindled in the cause of which Lather was the champion, 
ft was a sign of high import; for a movement once begun 
€mong the young is necessarily soon communicated to the eo- 
iire generation. 

The theses of Tetzel and of Wimpina, though slightly es- 
teemed, produced a certain eflfect. They opened out the ques^ 
tions in dispute ; they enlarged the rent in the mantle of the 
church; they brought new questions of thrilling interest into 
the field of controversy. Consequently, the heads of the 
Church began to take a nearer view of the debate, and to de- 
clare themselves strongly against the Reformer. " I know 
not, truly, on whose protection Luther can rely," said the 
Bishop of Brandenburg, " that he ventures in this way to a^ 
tack the authority of the bishops." Perceiving that this new 
conjuncture called for new precautions, the Bishop came him* 
self to Wittemberg. But he found Lut^ier animated by that 
inward joy which springs from a good conscience, and detep* 
mined to give battle. The Bishop felt that the monk was 
obeying a power higher than his own, and returned in an an- 
gry mood to Brandenburg. One day, (before She close of 

* Fit ex ea re ingens nndique fitbula. (L. Epp. i p. 99.) 
t pfflnM omnibag omnia credmtt de me. (Ibid.) 
iLNi^i. p.9a 
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the wfater of 1518,) while seated at hisfir^ide, he said, tnfn- 
ing to those who surrounded him, " I will not lay my hekd 
down in peace until I have cast Martin into the fire like this 
&ggot ;' and as he spoke he cast the faggot on the hlazing 
hearth. The revolution of the sixteenth century was to ho 
no more indebted for support to the heads of the Church than 
that of the first century had been to the sahhedrim and the 
synagogue. The dignified priesthood was again, in the six- 
teenth century, opposed to Lyther, the Reformation, and its 
ministers, as it had formerly been to Jesus Christ, the Gos- 
pel, and his Apostles, and as it too often is, m all periods, to 
the truth. " The Bishops," said Luther, speaking of the visit 
of the prelate of Brandenburg, " begin to see that they should 
have done what I am doing, and they are ashamed. They 
call me arrogant and audacious ; and I do not deny that I am 
so. But they are not the people to know either what Qod 
is, or what we are."* 

A more formidable resistance than that which Tetzel had 
ofiTered had now sprung up against Luther. Rome had an- 
swered him. A reply had' gone forth from the walls of the 
sacred palace. It was not Leo X., however, who condescend- 
ed to meddle with theology. " A squabble among the monks!" 
said he : " the best way is to take no notice of it." And on 
another occasion he observed : " It is a drunken Germanf that 
had written these theses; when he is sober he will talk very 
diflerently." A Dominican of Rome, Sylvester Prierias, 
master of the pontifical palace, filled the office of censor. In 
that capacity he was the first to take cognizance of the theses 
published by the Saxon monk. 

A Roman censor, and the theses of Lnther ! how remark- 
able the encounter ! Freedom of speech, freedom of enquiry, 
and freedom of religious belief, had now to maintain a con- 
flict, within the very gates of Rome, against the power that 
clairos to hold in its hands the monopoly of spiritual know- 
ledge, and at its own will to suppress the voic^ of chrislim 

* Gtuid V€^ Dens vet Ipsi stimus. (L. Epp. i. 334.) 

t Ein voOer tnmkener DeutMher. (L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 133T.) 
VOL. L 24 
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tsaih or allovji; its utterance* The striig^e between ^M 
chorktian liberty which stamps men the children of God, and 
that pontifical despotism which makes them the slaves of 
Ilome, is i^mbolized, as it were, in the very beginning of the 
Beibf mation, by the encounter^ Luther and Prierias. 

This Roman censor, this prior-gaaeral of tiie DominiquiSy 
Ibis dignitary, whose office empowered him to determine 
what doctrines christian men should {Htofes^ and on what 
jpoints they should be silent, was eager to reply. He pub- 
lished a writing which he dedicated to Leo X., and in which 
he spoke contemptuously of the German monk, and declared, 
with an assurance altogether Roman, that he should like to 
kuow whether that Martin had indeed an iron snout and 9 
head of brass, which it was impossible to shatter.* Then, 
under the form of a dialogue, he proceeded to attack Luther's 
Ibeses, employing by turns ridicule, re^ikig, and threats. 

The contest, between the Augustine of Wtttemberg and tho 
Dominican of Rome, was waged on the question which is in 
itself the principle of the Reformation; namely, what is the 
Mole in&llible authority for Christians ? Take the system of 
the Church, as set forth l^ its most independent organs.f 

The letter of the written word is dead, without that spirit 
of interpretation, which alone reveals its hidden meaning. 
But this spirit is aot given to every Christian, but to the 
Church, that is, to the priests. It is great presumption to af 
firm that He, who promised to the Church to be with her al- 
ways even to the end of the world, could have abandoned her 
to the power of error. It will be said, perhaps, that the doc- 
trine and constitution of the Church are not now such as we 
£nd them in the Holy Scriptures. Undoubtedly; but this 
change is only apparent, it extends only to the form and not 
to the substance. Nay, more, — this change is a proges- 
sion. The life-giving power of the Divine S|»rit haa 

* An feireum nasnm aat c^Nit sneum gent iete Lutbenis, at effna^ 
wmpoMit. (Sylr. Pneratb Dialogus.) 
. t See " Joh. Gknoius Pnqpositioiief de MnMir littfraB S. Sc^gtam.'* 



Imparted reality to wiiat, ia Scripture, exialed imlgr « 
idea. To the outline of tke word it ba$ given a body, pat 
a finishing touch to its rough draught, and completed tke 
work of which the Bible had merely furnished the rudioieiit?. 
Consequently, we must understand the meaning pf Hcdy 
Scripture, as it has been determined by the Church, uxder dn 
guidance of the Holy Spirit — So far tlie CathoKc d^ctois w^e 
agreed : at this point they were divided,— General Cpuncib, 
said some (and Gerson was of their number), jtre the re^^ 
sentatives of the Church. Others said, it ia the Pope who Is 
the depositary of the spirit of interpretation ; ai^ no ooe has 
the right to c(uistrqe Scripture otherwise than in accordahat 
with the decree of the Roman Pontiff This was the tenet 
espoused by Prierias. 

Such was the doctrine which the master of the. palace op- 
posed to the infancy of the Reformation. He advanced aaser* 
tions, vtrith rei^pect to the pow^ of the Church and of the 
Pope to which th^ most shamelesa iflatteters of the coui^ ol 
Rome would have blushed to subscribe. The following ia ofta 
of the principles laid down at the commencement of hai 
writing : " Whosoever doea not rely on the teaching of the 
Roman Church, and of the Roman Pontifi^ as the infallible 
rule of faith, and as that from which Holy ScripUire itself ()•• 
rives its obligation and authority is an heretic"* 

Then follows a dialogue in which the speakers are Lathet 
and Sylvester, and in which the latter labours to refiite tha 
Doctor's propositiona The sentiments of the Sftfcm inonk 
were ahogether new and strange to a Roman censor j hence 
Prierias shewed that he understood neith^ the feelings oi Ui 
iieart nor the principles that regubted hie conduct He eafr 
mated the teacher of the truth by the petty standard of the re- 
tainers of the Papacy. " My good Luther," says he, " w^ 
^^thy fortune to receive from onr Lord the Pope a good bish- 
oprick and a plenary indulgence for the rebuilding of thy 
r.htfifch, how would thy tone be altered, and how loudly 

' • A qu& etiam Sacra Scriptum, robnr tnJut et ftiictocMexBy h«rati«ii 
«ft. (Fnndaxnentam tertium*) 
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woal<bt xhtm extol the indulgence which it now delights thee 
to disparage !" ^ With ail his pretensions to refinement, thk 
Italian has freqaent recourse to the grossest scurrility of Ian* 
gnage. " If it is the nature of dogs to bite," says he to Lu- 
ther, " I should fear thou hadst a dog for thy father."* To- 
ward the close of his work, the Dominican even manrels ttt 
his own condescension, in parleying thus with a mutinous 
monk ; and in taking leave of his adversary, he shows him 
the cruel teeth of an inquisitor. " The Roman Church," saya 
he, "the supremacy of whose power, spiritual and temporal, 
n vested in the Pope, can restrain, by the sepular arm, those 
who, having first received the faith, aflerwards depart from it 
Tl» Church is under no obligation to employ argument to 
combat and overcome rebels." t Such words, proceeding from 
ike pen of a dignitiry of the Roman court, were deeply sig- 
nificant ; yet they did not intimidate Luther ; he believed, or 
ttfiected to believe, that this dialogue was not written by Pri&- 
irias, but by Ulric de Hfitten, or some other contributor to the 
LUiera Obscurorum Virorum. " One of that fraternity," 
mid ke, " from die mere love of satire, or to set Luther against 
Prierais, bae collected together this mass of absurdity.":^ 
However, lifter having for some time kept silence, his doubts, 
if he had wiy, were removed ; he set to work, and in two days 
prepared his answer.^ 

The Bible had decided Luther's destiny: it had moulded 
^e Reformer and commenced the Reformation. Luther's 
belief depa»led not on the testimony of the Church. His 
iakli had cmne fh>m the Bible itself: from within, and not 
^m 'Without He was so deeply convinced that the evangelic 
^cbetrine was immoveably built upon the word of God, that 

* Si mordere canam eit proprium, vereor ne tibi pater eansi foerit 
CSyW. Prier.Dial.) 

t S«eidui bracMa potest eof compesoere, neo tenetur rationibnfl certan 
ad viAeento proCenrientes. (Ibid.) 

X ConTemt inter dob jeeae peiyonajtuoft atiqaem SylTMtBem ex obeeotfi 
viris, qui tanttf ineptias in hominero luierit ad provocandum mit advenwi 
(Epp.ip:^, 14^Jan.) 

f T, i Witt Lat p. im ' 



jdl ^[l^B^l dDctrine was t^ him 8i^[)erfliaolM. Tim eitperi. 
loental knowledge possessed by LuUier opened to the Olrardi 
a new futurity. Tliie liviag Sj^ing , wbich had gui^ied fi^r^ 
hx the reffeehioeiit of the monk of Wittemberg, was to ||9C(»iiq 
a mighty rivear that ahouM slake the thirst of naticms. 

" To understand Scripture, It is necessary that the Spirit of 
God should open tha uodieratandiiig," said the Churchy and 
dius far it said truly. But its error lay in considering the 
Holy Spirit as the exclumve priyil^pe of a particular casta, 
and supponng that he couM be pent up in assemblies and coU 
leges, in a city, or a conclave. " The wind bloweth where it 
listeth," said the Son ^ God, when speaking of the Spirit of 
God,— and elsewhere; '' They shall be all taught of God." 
The corruption of the Church, the ambition of the PontifSi, the 
passions of Councils, the animosities of the cl^gy, the pooip 
of the pielates, had bani^ed far from those priestly abodes 
that Holy Spirit— 4hat Spirit of humility and of peace. The 
Spirit of God had departed from the assetidbHea of the proud, 
and the palaces of princes of the C^hurch. and had tabemaclad 
with simple Christians and humbte prieMs. He had turned 
from a tyrannous hierarchy, whose Ubody heel again and 
again had trampled on the poor, — from a proud and ignorant 
clergy, whose leaders were better skilled in the use of tte 
aword than of the Bible, — and was present with despised 
sectaries, or with men of understanding and learning. The 
holy cloud, that had w&hdrawn itself from the stately temple 
cmd the proud cathedral, had descended on thje secluded 
dwellings of the humble, or the tranquil chamber of the 
conscientious enquirer. The Church, de^sed by her love of 
power and lucre, dishonoured before the people, by her venal 
p^vorsk>n of the doctiine of life, — the Church, busty in sell- 
ing salvation, that shQ might replenish a treasury exhausted 
by her pride and -debaucheries, — had forfeited all respect; and 
men of sense no longer attached any valMo to her testimony. 
iDespising an authority so degraded, they gladly turned to- 
ward the divine word and its infallible authority as tha oal^ 
r«jfuge open to them in that universal confusion. 
24* 



The nge theHB^^ was ripie. l^e bold moTem^se by wliioit 
'Luther shifted the stii^Tt' oi the highest hopes of »«&'• 
h^rt,— looeeftHig them with a stroiig hand from the walls <^ 
the l^rtkaB to ^x them on the rock c^ the word of God, was 
hailed with enthusiasm. This was the object the Reformer 
had in view m his answer to Prierias. 

Passing by the principles the Dominican had kdd down at 
the opening of his work — " 1," said he, " followmg jrour ex- 
ample, will also lay down certain principlea" 

The first is this passage oJ" St. Panl: — " If any one preach 
unto you another Gospel than that is pr^ched, though he 
should be an angel from heaven, let him be accursed.'* 
' The second is the following, from St. Augustine writing to 
St Jerome : — " I have learned to render to the inspired Scrip- 
tures alone the homage of a firm belief, that they have never 
erred ; as to others, I do not believe in the things they teach, 
wmply because it is they who teach thera." 

Here Luther, with a steady hand, establishes the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Reformation. The word &( God, — the 
whole word of God, — and nothing but the word of God. "If 
you rightly understand these principles," continues he, " you 
will also understand that your whole Dialogue is overturned 
by them ; for you have done nothing but bring forward phrases 
and opinions of St. Thomas." Then, openly impugning the 
axioms of his adversary, he freely confesses that he thinks 
both Popes and Councils may err. He complains of the flat- 
teries of the Roman courtiers, who ascribe tUs and that power 
to the Pope. He declares that the Church exists virtually in 
Christ alone, and rqwesentatively in a G^eral Council.* 
And then, alluding to the insinuation of Prierias : " Undoubt- 
edly you judge me by yourself," said be; "but if I aspired 
to be made a bishop I certainly should not use the langfuage 
which you find so ofiensife. Do you imagine I am ignorant 
of the manner in which bishoprics and priest^s orders are ob- 

* Ego ecclesiain virtualiter non scio nis! in Christo, reprM«Btalivd nmk 
aki ia eoncilio. (L. 0pp. Ut. p. 174.) 



tibnd at Rome? Do not the vary chD^roi iinf, in 9f9rf 
Hreet of that city, these well known words : — 

" Of ail foul spots the wide wocU rounds 
The foulest here, in Rome, is found 1"* 

(Such soBgs had been current in Rome before the election of 
one of the last Popes,) Yet Luther speaks of Leo with re- 
wpecL '^I knowy" says he, << that he may be compared to Da* 
niel in Babylon; his innocence hasoflen endangered hislife.^' 
He concludes by replying very briefly to the threatening 
language used by Prierias. " Lastly, you say that the Popa 
is both pontiff and emperor, and that he can employ the secur 
lar arm to compel obedience. Do you thirst for blood then ? 
I protest to you that these rhodomontades and menaces of youra 
give me not the slightest alarm. For what if I were to lose 
my life? Christ still lives ; Christ my Lord, and the Lord 
of all, blessed for ever. Amen." 

Thus fearlessly did Luther, in opposition to the infidel altas 
of the Papacy, set up the altar of the holy and in&llibk 
word of Gbd \ an altar, before which he would have every 
knee to bow, and on which he declares himself ready to ofie? 
Qp his iife. 

A new adversary now presented himself in the lists, — m 
Dominican, like his predecessors. James Hochstraten, the 
inquisitor of Cologne, of whose outcries against Reuchlin, 
and the friends of literature, we have already spoken, could 
not restrain his rage when he heard of the first efbrts of the 
hero of the Reformation. It was not to be wondered at, that 
monkish ignorance and fonaticism should assail the man who 
was to give them the death-blow. Monachism had arisen 
when the primitive truth had begun to disappear. From 
that period monachism and error had grown up side by side. 
The man who was to accelerate their foil had now appeared. 
But his sturdy antagonists would not abandon the field. The 
struggle lasted to the end of Luther's life, but we regard it as 
^itomized in this dispute of Hochstraten and Luther ^ the 

* Ctuaado hane puen in omnibus plateis urbis eantant : Denique nuns 
ftetoeftftBasmihaRMiuk (lUd. p. 183.) 



H9it end coiAn^peotis Chrisdaa, and ^e irascible slaye of mosfe* 
ish superstitions ! Hochstraten lost his temper, he gaxe yenl 
to his indignation, and loudly demanded the death of the here- 
tic. He would have had recourse to the stake to secure the 
triumph pf Rome. " It is high treason against the Church,** 
exclaimed he, " to suffer so horrid a heretic to live an hour 
longer. Away with him «rt once to the scaffold !" Thi 
sanguinary counsel was but too well followed in many 
countries, and the voices of many martyrs, as in the earlier 
kgesof the Church, gave testimony to the truth from the midst 
of the flames. But in vaia were fire and sword invoked 
against Luther. The angel of the Lord encamped around 
him, and defended him. 

Luther answered Hochstraten in few words 'but with much 
^gour: "Otrt upon thee," said he, at the close of his reply, 
" thou senseless n^urderer, thirsting for the blood of thy bre- 
Aren 1 I sincerely desire that thou^hanldst not call me Chrkt- 
fan and faithfiil ; but that thou shouldst continue on the contra- 
ry to decry me as an heretic. Understand me, thou blood- 
thirsty man] enemy to the truth! and if thy rage prompt 
thee to attempt my life, take care to act circumspectly, and 
to choose thy time well; God knows what is my purpose if 
toy life should be spared.^ . . My hope and expectation, Qoi 
willing, shaU not be disappomted.^'* Hochstraten made n^ 
reply. 

An attack more trying to his feelmgs, awaited the Reform- 
er. Doctor Eck, the celebrated professor of Ingolstadt, the 
deliverer of Urban Regius, the friend of Luther, had received 
(he famous theses. Eck was not a man to defend the abuses 
(tfthe indulgences; but he was a doctor of the School not of 
the BMe, — ^well versed in the scholastic divinity, but not m 
the word of God. If Prierias had represented Rome, and 
Hochstraten the monks, the new coml^ttant repres^ted the 
Schools. The scholastic philosophy, which for almost five 
centuries held sway over Christendom, isLt from yielding t» 
1^ earliest «fibrts of the Reformer, arose in its pride tp cnvA 
* L. Off). LeipL x^ p. 14a 



die man who dared to treat ft witk contempt. Eck and tiu^ 
liier, Luther and the Schools, were ollen afterwards arrayed 
one against the other. But it was now the contest opened. 

It cotild hardly ha{^)en but that Eck should consider many 
^ Luther's assertions erroneous. We have no reason to doubt 
^ sincerity of his coftvictions. He was enthusiastic in de» 
fence of the scholastic opinions, whilst Lather was an eqmiHy ^ 
enthusiastic adherent of the word of God. We may even ksh 
iigine that Eck felt some concern at the necessity ci opposibf 
ius old friend : and yet it appears^ from the manner in whkk 
he assailed him, that passion and jealousy had some share in 
his motives. 

It was under the title of Obelisks that he wrote hia remarks 
en the theses of Luther. Desiring at first to keep up i^^pear* 
anceSy he did not publish his work, but contented himself wilk 
communicating it in confidence to his ordinary, the Bishop of 
Eichstadt But the Obelisks were soon widely disperse^ 
either through the indiscretion of the Bishop, or by tte Dqs« 
tor's own act. One copy fell into the hands of Link, a preach^ 
«r at Nuremberg, and a frieiid of Luther ; by him it was comr 
municated to Luther himself. Eck was a very difierent ad# 
versary fxom either Tetzel, Prierias, or I^hstraten: the 
more his work excelled theirs in learning and subtlety, th« 
more injurious was likely to be its efiect Hespdce of <<haa 
feeble adversary" in a tone of compassion^ well knowing thai 
jpity is more disparaging than anger. He insinuated that 
Luther's propositions were spreading the Bohemian poison^ 
that they savoured of Bohemia, and by these malignant tekat 
enees, drew upon Luther the odium attaching in Ger^Mmy la 
the name of Huse and the Bohemian schismatics. 

The mahce that was discernible in this writii^ ronaed Li|^ 
ther's indignatioa But he was still more grieved at the 
thought that the blow came from an old friend. << It was then,? 
thought he, "at the cost of the affection of his friends, that 
truth must be defended." Luther unbosomed the sadnesgi o( 
his heart, in « letter to Egianus, pastor at Zwickau. " in 
these Obelisks," said he, " I am called a < pestilent man,' <4 
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Bohfiamxh *^^ heretic,' aod r^roaeked «». ^setoiom! 'JUt 
aplent,' aod 'rash.' 1 orerlook joainor r^roachee, such Hi 
<du]V 'stupid,' 'ignorant,' 'despiser of tke sovereign poatifi^' 
Ac Througiiottt there are nothing but hisuhs, and yet he 
who hxB written them is a distinguished flum, in whom genius 
woi learning ar« blended ; moreover, one who was united to 
me by a great intimacy, recently contracted.* His name is 
John Eck, doctor of divinity, chancellor of Ingolstadt, &c a 
«ian weti known and highly esteemed for his writinga If I 
HA not know 4he design of Satan, I should wonder at tba 
nge which has prompted Eck to violate a iriencbhip so delight- 
ful, and so recent besides,! and that without giving me one 
word of notice." 

But if Luther's heart was wounded, his courage was Mt 
Abated. On the •contrary, he caught fresh fire fer ^e dispute^ 
^Rejoice, brother," he said to Egranus, who had likewise 
keen attacked by a violent adversary, " rejoice, and let net 
these paper missiles terrt^ yon 1 The more furious my ad^ 
versarie^ die more I advance. I leave the things that are 
behind, for them to bark at, and I stretch forward to those 
that are before, thtft they may bark at those also in their turn." 

Eck felt how disgraceful his conduct had been, and en- 
deavoured to justify himself in a letter to Carhtadt In it he 
termed Luther " their common friend." He threw all the 
Jbkme on the Bishop of Eichstadt, at whose solicitation he de- 
elared he had written his work. He had not intended to pub* 
lish the Obelisks, he said ; if it had been otherwise he would 
have manifested more regard for the ties of friendship, by 
whieh he was united to Luther. Finally, he intimated a wish 
that, instead of engaging in a public controversy with him, 
liUther ^ould turn his arms against the divines of Frankfort 
The professor of Ingolstadt, who had not f<^red to strike the 
fint blow, began to quail when he considered the strength of 

« Et quod magis urit, antea mihi iiiagii& reeenterque contncti amicitiA 
eonjniictus. (L. Epp. I p. 100.) 
tCUid fitrore ille anucHiai reccatiiBmas et jncmi&dinM m/tvenL 



i^ 9 k$ ti9ur f be hgA hmA the kE^udeoce to atttdk. lie 
ivoiii4 wiUiogiy hanre ayoided the contest But it was mw 
too late. 

AQ these fine i^peeehes did ncit satisfy Ludier ; however, he 
wkhed to remain silent. '^ I will swallow pad^tly," he said, 
*^thi8 morsel, worthy of Cerberus."* But his friends were 
of a difl^rent opinioii. They impeituned him And obliged 
liim to comply. He therefore answered Edc's Obelisks by 
his Asterisks, or Stars ; " opposing," as he said, " the .light and 
dazzhng brightness of the stars of heaven, to the rust and livid 
ikue of the Obdisks of the doctor of Ingolstadt." In this 
work he treated his new adversary with leas harshness th«i 
he had used towards his form^ opponents; but hissippressed 
indignation at times broke forth in his words. 

He proved that in all that chaos of Obelisks there was na~ 
filing of the Scriptures, nothing of the Fathers of the Chnrch, 
aothing of the ecclesiastical canons ; but throughout, nothing 
iHit glosses of the schools ; opinions, mere opinions, aod 
breams ;t in a word, all those very things that Luther had at>' 
lacked. The Asterisks are full of life and energy. The 
imthor is indignant at the errors m hk friend's book, but he 
•fpties the man4 He again asserts the fundamental principle 
4iat he had maintained in his answer to Prierias: "The 
sovereign pontiff is a man, and may be led. into error ; hvA 
God is truth itself, and cannot err."^ And afterwards, udng 
«ei argument, < ad hominen^ against the scholastic doctor ; " ft 
is certainly an act of audacity," says he, "for any one to teach 
as the philosophy of Arii^tle, what he cannot prove on Aria- 
Mle's authority. — You allow this. — Well, with much gireater 
season is it the heigH of audacity, to a&m in the Churchy 
' * V(M tam^i banc ofiam CtnArtsto dignam absorbeie patieiiiliftr (£«. 
. Epp. i. p. 100.) 

t Omnia schola8ticissima,opinio6issiiiia,meTaque somnia. (Ast. O^. 
L. lat. l 145.) 

I-Indignor rei et misereor homuiis. (Ast O^. L. lat. L 150.) 

f Homo est swmnus Pontifex, falli potest. Sed Veritas est Dens, 4pL 
Mil aon potest (Ibid. 155.^ 



ttt scHEVRL j^rrEiirrs rec^itciliatiok. 

mA ftittODgst C^riflltMMjiir^t Ohri«t hinielf hat Botta^fiilA 
New where do we find in the Bibie, that die tressnreof 
Christ's merits is confided to the Pope ?" J 

Lastly, he adda: << As to the maUckms reproach c€ Bohe- 
mian heresy, I bear this accnsirticm patiently, for Christ'^ sakw 
I HYe in a celebrated univerflity, a city of note, a conaid^abfe 
bkihoprick, a powerful dtiehy, where all are orthodosr, and 
where, undoubtedly, they would not tolerate ao wickei a 
keretie.'' 

Luther did mH pubiisk the AsUrisks^ he only crnnmunieirtad 
ttbeak to his friends ,* it was not till afterwards that they wt&% 
gsymi to the pul^icf 

This rupture between the doctor of Ingolatadt and the doo- 
tor of Wittemberg caused a great 8ensati<m in CiermaBf. 
They had common friends. Scheurl, especially, took alarm. 
It was trough him that the two doctors had become acquaint 
id. He was one of those who willed to see a Refornui^oa 
take pkce in the universal Germanic church, and by tkit 
ag«M:y of it^ oioet distinguished members. But i^ at the 
•utset, the most eminent theobgians were to fall to quarr^ 
sng ; if, whilst Luther was advancing new opinions, £ck stood 
«p as the representative of the old, what confusion was to be sfh 
prehended 1 Would not numerous adherents fiock around eadi 
jshief, and form two hostile camps in the boeom of the empirol 

On these accounts Scheurl endeavoured to reconcile Eek 
aind Luther. The latter declared himself ready to iwgtt 
everything; that he loved Eck's talents ;^ that he admiiwl hil 
learning; and that he felt more grief than anger at hia-cM 
frieod^s conduct « I imi prepared," said he to Sdieuri,:« eithtt 
6a peace or war ; but I prefer peace. Help us, then, by yov 
^^ood offices ; gneve with us that the devil has kindled thk 

* Longd ergo impudentissima omnkun tementas est, aliquid in eccMA 
SMerere, et inter christianoa, quod non docuit Christui. (Ast 0pp. L. 
lati. 156.) 

t Cum privatim dederim Astettcos meoa, £t ei respondenifi necemtaa. 
tL. Epp. p. 126.) ' ^ 

t Diligimua hominis ingenium et admiramar emditioBeiii. (L. "Bppk 
ad Scbeurium, 1& Jun. 1518, L p. 125.) 
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6«g^aii^ofdi«oord among Qs^and aHerwards rejoice that 
Cbfist ia his mercy has extinguished -it," He wrote affec- 
tionately to Eck, hat the latter retimed no answer.* He did 
not even send him any message. The time for a reconcilia- 
tioQ was pa^. The breach grew wider and wider. The 
pride of Eck and his implacable spirit soon broke the last ties, 
of th^r declining friendship. 

Such were the struggles which the champion of God's 
word had to maintain in the beginning of his career. But in 
the estimation of a Christian, those combats are of small ac* 
count, that are to be waged in the high places of this world, 
or in the arena of the schools. Human teachers imagine that 
they have obtained a splendid triumph if some literary circles 
are filled with the fame of iheir systems. As their desire 
i$ rather to gratify their self-love, or to please a party, than to 
benefit mankind, this brilliant worldly success suffices them 
Thus, their labours may be compared to smoke, which, after 
Winding the eyes, passes away without leaving any vestige 
behind. Neglecting to deposit their principles in the masses, 
they do little more than skim the sur^ce of society. 

Not so the Christian ; his aim is neither a name in society, 
Dor academical honours; but the salvation of souls. He 
willingly foregoes the intellectual rivalry in which he might 
engage at his ease, with the disputers of this world, — and 
.prefers the secret labours which c^ry light and life jnto the 
sequestered dwellings of the poor. This did Luther; or ra- 
ther, following his Master's precept, " He did this, and left no 
other things undone." While combating inquisitors, chan- 
cellors of universities, and masters' of the palace, he laboured 
to diffuse sound religious knowledge among the multitude. 
With this view, he about the same time published several 
popular tracts, such as his sermons on the Ten Command- 
ments, preached two years previously in the church of Wil- 
teraberg, and which have already been mentioned, and also 
his explanation of the Lord's Prayer, for the simple and un- 

* NihU neqne literarmn Deque Terbontm itte partidpeiii fecit, ^h* Epg. 
ad Schenrlum, 15 Jun. 1518, i. p. 135.) 
▼OL. I. ^ 
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learned laity. Who would not desire to know what the Be- 
"former then addressed to the peopled* We will cite, therefoi«, 
some of the words which he put forth to "run through the 
land," as he sa3rs in the preface to the last mentioned work. 

Prayer, that interior act of the heart, will undoubtedly be 
ever one of the points witAi which a true and vital reformation 
will commence ; Luther's thought was turned to this solemn 
subject. It is not possible to transfuse his energetic style and 
the vigour of his language, which was in course of formation, 
so to speak, under his pen, as he composed. We will how- 
ever make some attempt. 

" When thou prayest," said he, " let thy words be ifew, but 
thy thoughts and feelings many and deep. The less thou 
speakest, the better thy prayers. Few words and much 
thoughts is a Christian frame. Many words and little thought 
is heathenish." 

« The prayer that is external and of the body is that mum- 
bling of the lips, outward babble, gone through without 
attention, and heard and seen of men; but player in spirit and 
in truth is the inward desire, the motions and sighs that pro- 
ceed from the depth of the heart. The former is the prayer 
of hypocrites, and of those who trust in themselves. The 
latter is the prayer of God's children who walk in his fear." 

Passing on to the opening words of the Lord's Prayer, he 
thus expresses hinself : — Our Father. " Of all names there 
is not one which more inclines us towards God than the name 
of Father. We should feel less love, and derive less consola- 
tion, from addressing him as Lord, or God, or Judge. By 
that word Father, his bowels of compassion are moved; for 
there is no sound more sweet or prevailing with a father than 
the voice of his child." 

He continues, and on the words, " ivho art in heaven,* be 
says : " Whosoever professes that he has a father in heaven, ac- 
knowledges himself to be a stranger upon earth; — hence, 
there is in his heart an ardent longing, like that of a child 
that is living among strangers in want and gfrief, afar fVom it* 
♦ L. 0pp. Leips. vii. p. 1086,) 



hti^phxid. It is us if Im said, Aias ! my jblher, thou ut 
m heavmi and I^ it^y suffering; child, am on tarthi &r from, 
thee, encompassed wkh danger, wants, and mourning. 

" Hallowed be thy name" — " He who is passionate, abu* 
sire, enrious and slanderous, dishonors the name, of Qod in 
which he has been baptized. Profaning, to impious uses a 
vessel that God has consecrated to himsiG^i^ he is like a prieijt 
who should take the holy cup and give drink to swine, or 
gather dung into it" 

"TAy kingdom c^c"— Those wJho amass property and. 
build magnificent mansions, who strive afler wha( the world 
can give, and utter this prayer with their lips, resemble thpse 
huge Qi^n pipes which incessantly sing with all their power 
in the churches, without speech, feeling, or reason.^' 

Further on, Luther attacks the error of pilgrtmagesy whicfe. 
was then so prevalent: "One goes to Rome, another to St., 
James, a third builds a chape], and a fourth endows religious 
houses, in order to attain to the kingdom of God ; but all ne« 
gleet the one thing needful, which is to become themselvea his 
kingdom 1 Why seek the kingdom of God beyond the seas 1 
It is in thy heart it should arise." 

" It is an awful thing," he continues, " to hear us offer this 
petition, ' Thy will be done,' Where in the church do wa 
see this * will of God V - One .bishop rises up against another, 
bishop ; one church against another church. Priests, monks^ 
and nuns quarrel, and thwart and wage war with each other^ 
and everywhere discord prevails. And yet each party de# 
dares that there is good will and upright intention ; and ao^. 
to the honour and glory of God, they altogether do the devil's 
work " 

" Why do we use the words, * our bread V " he continues,, ex- 
pounding these words, < Give us thi^day our daily bread,^ <' Be- 
cause we do not pray for the common bread that heathens par- 
take, and which God gives to all men, — ^but for ^our^ bread, 
the bread of those who are < children of the heavenly Father/ " 

<< And what then is this bread of God ] It is Jesus Chrisl 
onr Lord* * I am the bread of life which cao^ down |ri3>m 
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lMftiF«n, and giretb iife to the world.' Thovefbre kC no OM 
be deluded : wkaleirer serroons and instructions do net ezkibit 
and make ktiown Jesus Christ, cannot be the daily bread and 
DOuriahment of souls." 

<'0f what use is it that such bread haS be«i provided, if it 
is not serred up, and so wk are unable to partake of it 1 It is 
as if a noble feast were prepared, and none were ready to 
distribute the bread, to place the meat on table, or fill the cups, 
and so the guests should be reduced to feed on the mere sight 
and si^etl. Therefore we roust preach Christ alone. 

« But, say you, what is it to know Christ 1 and what good 
will come of it 1 I answer ; to learn and know Christ, is to 
understand what the Apostle declares, namely : that < Christ 
is made unto us of God, wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, 
and redemption*' Now you understand that^ if you acknow- 
ledge all your wisdom mere blameworthy foolishness, your 
righteousness a criminal iniquity, your holiness a guilty pol* 
lution, yot^r redemption a miserable sentence of condemnation ; 
.if you feel that you are truly, before God, and before all crea- 
tures, a fool, a sinner, an impure and condemned man ; if you 
manifest, not by word alone, but from the bottom of your heart, 
aaid by your works, — that there is neither salvation nor com- 
fbrt for you, save only in Christ. To believe is nothing 
else than/eeJmg on this bread from heaven.*^ 

Thus Luther faithfully adhered to his resolution to open the 
eyes of a blinded people, whom the priests were leading at 
their pleasure. His writings, rapidly dispersed throughout 
Germany, called up a new light, and shed abundantly the 
seed of truth on a soil well prepared for it But while attend- 
ing to those who were at a distance, he did not forget those 
. wiio were nigh at hand. 

The Dominicans, from their pulpit, anathematized the in- 
&mous heretic. Luther, — the man of the people, and who, 
if he had desired it, could, by a few words, have called up the 
popular fury against them, — disdained such triumphs, and 
thought only of instructing his hearers. 

And he dM eo. His reputation, which Bpread more mad 



wmt^miMf^^taaA tbs boMn^efis witJk whioh helifted tte ham^ 
of Christ in the midst of an enshiTed Churefa, increased the 
mget atteadanee on his preaching at Wittemberg/ The ero^ 
of hearers was m&re eonsiderabte than erer. Lnth^ w^ 
straight to his mai-k. One day, having ascended the pul]^ 
^e ondettook to prove the doctrine of repoitance, and on this 
Occasion he pronounced a discourse which became afterwards 
very celebrated, and m which he laid down some of the 
grounds of the evangelical doctrine. 

He first contrasted man's pardon wkh God's pardon. 
<' Th^:« are,'' said he, " two kinds of remission : the remission 
of the penalty, and the r^aaiasdon of the sm. The first reccw- 
oiles outwardly the offender wi& the Church. The second, 
which is the heavenly grace, reconciles the (lender with 
' God. If a man 4i6e» not find in himself that peace of cott* 
science, that joy of heart which springs from Gotfs remission 
of sin, there is no indulgence that can help him, though be 
should buy all that had ev^ been ofiered upon earth." 

He cotttinnes t " They wish to do good worka before ^heir 
sins are forgiven the^jny^^^whilst it is indi^qpiensable that our 
sins be ptirdoned before good works can be done. It is iK)t 
works which banish sin; but drive out sin and you will have 
works.* For good works must be done with a joyful heart, and 
B good conscience toward God, that is, with remnwn of sins^^ 

He thad comes to the chief olject of this sermon, whkh 
was also the great end of the whole Reformation. The 
Charch had put itself in the place of God and his word ; he 
rejects her assumption, and shows every thing to depend on 
feith in God's word. 

*^ 'the remission of thesin is out of the power of pope^ bishops 
spriest, or any man living; and rests solely on the word of 
Christ, and on thine own faith. For Christ did not design 
that our comfort, our hope, and our salvation, should be built 
on a word or work of man, but solely on himself, on his work, 
and on his word. . . ^ . Thy repentance and thy works may 

« KMt die W«rict tirelben die Sande ««■ ; sbndem die Amtraibanf 
dn Sa^lde that fute Wwk: (L Opp. (L.) xvti. p. 1^) 
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deceive thee; but Christ, % Ged^ will not ^deeerre the^ nor 
wilt he falter, and the denl shall not overthrow his words.'^^ 

'< A pope or a bishop has no mor& power to remit mn than 
the humblest priest. And even, without any priest, erery 
christian, even though a woman or a child, can do the'same«t 
For if a simple believer say to thee, * Qod pardon thy sin in 
the name of Jesus Christ,'— and thou receive tlmt word with 
firm £iith, and as thcMigh God himself spake it to thee'--tkeii 
art absolved." 

^* If thou dost not believe that thy sins are forgiven diee, 
thou makest thy God a liar, and showest thyself to hold more 
to thy vain thoughts than to God and his word.'' 

*< Under the Old Testament, neither priest, nor king, nor 
prophet, had authority to declare remission of sina But un- 
der the New, every believer has this power. The Church is' 
lull of remission of sins.( If a devoted Christian should com- 
fort thy conscience by the word of the cross, whether that 
Christian be a man or woman, young or old, receive that com- 
fort with such faith as to endure death a hundred timei^ rather 
than doubt that God has ratified it. Repent ; do all the works 
thou canst; l)ut let faith in pardon through Christ, hold the 
first rank, and command the whole field of your warfere.**^ 

Thus spake Luther to his surprised and delighted hearers. 
All the superstructures which presumptuous priests had raised 
for their own gain between God and the soul of man were 
thrown down, and man brought iace to facie with his God. 
The word of forgiveness now descended pure from on high 
without passing through a thousand corrupthig channels. 
That the witness of God should be received, it was no longer 
necessary that men should attach to it their delusive seal. 
The monopoly of the priestly caste was abolished ; the Church 
was delivered from her thraldom. 

♦ Christus dein Gott wird dir nicht liigen, nocb wanken. (L. 0pp. 
(L.) xvii. p. 162. 
' f Ob es Bchon ein Weib od«r ein kind w&re. (lUd.) ^ 

t AkQ tiehst d« dmu dio game Kireh* vc^ von YcrfilMnif dei 
Sflndenift. (Ibid.) 

I Und Hauptmann im Feldt btotbt . (Ibid.) 



H^an^ile it was b^ome needitil that the flame that bad 
been lighted up in Wittemberg should be kindled elsewhere 
Luther, not satisfied with proclaiming the truth of the Gospel 
In the place of his own abode, as well to the students as to the 
people, %Vas desirous to matter in other places the seeds of sound 

. doctrine. In the spring of 1518 the order of the Augustines 
held its chapter general at Heildelberg. Luther was sum- 
moned thither as one of the most distinguished men of his or- 
der. His friends made every effort to dissuade him from un* 
dertaking this journey. In truth, the monks had laboured to 

-make the name of Luther bated in all the places he would 
have to pass through. To insult they added threats. A little 
matter would suffice to raise a tumult on his journey, in which 
be might fell a victim. " Or else," said his friends, " what 
they dare not do by violence, they will accomplish by treach- 
ery and fraud.*'* But Luther never allowed himself to be 
stopped short in the performance of a duty by fear of dangeir 
however imminent. Accordingly, he was deaf to the timid 
suggestions of his friends: he plainly shewed in whom he put 
his trust, and under whose protection he Was resolved to^under- 
take this dreadful journey. Then the festival of Easter being 
terminated, he quietly set out on foot,f the 13th April, 1518. 

He took with him a guide, named Urban, who carried his 
little baggage, and was to accompany him as far as Wurtz- 
burg. What thoughts must have crowded the heart of this 
servant of the Lord, during his journey ! At Weissenfels, 
the pastor, who had no previous knowledge of him, recog- 
nised him immediately as the Doctor of Wittemberg, and re- 
ceived him cordially .f At Erfurth, two other brethren of the 
order of the Augustines joined company with him. At Ju- 
denbach, the three travellers met Degenhard Pfeffinger, the 
confidential adviser of the Elector, and were entertained by 
him at the inn. " I had the pleasure," writes Luther to Spa- 
latin, "of making the rich lord poorer by some groschen ; yon 
know how I love on all occasibns to levy contributions on thd 

, ♦ L. Epp. i p. 98. t Pedestcr veniam. (Ibid.) 

t L. Epp. i. p. 105. 
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jkh for the ad?aBtage of the poor; especially whco the. rich 

are friends of mine."* He reached Coburg, overcome with 
fatigue. " All goes well, by God's favour," wrote he, " un- 
less it be that I must acknowledge myself to have ginned ia 
undertaking this journey on foot But for that sin •! think I 
have no need of any indiulgtnce, for my contrition is perfect, 
and the satisfaction plenary. I am exhausted with fatigue 
and all the conveyances are fulL Is not this enough, and 
more than enough, of penance, contrition, and satisfaction T'f 

The Reformer of Germany, not finding room in the public 
conveyances^ nor any one willing to give up his place to him, 
was obliged, on the following morning, notwithstanding his 
weariness, to set out again from Coburg, on foot. He arrived 
at Wurtzburg the second Sunday after Easter, towards evening* 
From thence he sent back his guide. 

It was in this town that the Bishop of Bibra resided, who 
had receiyed his theses with so much approbation. Luther 
was the bearer of a letter to him from the Elector of Saxony. 
The Bishop, delighted wkh the opportunity thus offered of 
becoming personally acquainted with this courageous cham- 
pion of the truth, immediately invited him to the episcopal 
palace. He himself went to meet him, addressed him very 
affectionately, and offered to procure him a guide as far as 
Heidelberg. But Luther had met at Wurtzburg his two 
friends, the Vicar-general Staupitz, and Lange, the Prior of 
Erfurth, and had been offered a seat in their carriage. He 
therefore thanked Bibra for his proffered kindness, and the 
next day the three friends set out from; Wurtzburg. They 
travelled in this manner for three days, conversing together. 
On the 21st of April they reached Heidelberg, Luther 
alighted at the convent of the Augustines. 

The Elector of Saxony; had given him a letter for the Count 
palatine Wolfgang, Duke of Bavari^ Luther repaired to 
his magnificent castle, the delightful situation of which is even 
at this day the admiration of strangers. The monk, a nativa 
of the plains of Saxony, had ,a heart capable of admiring the 

♦ L. Epp. i. p. 104. t Ibid. 106. " 
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ptcturesque sihiation of Heidelberg, commanding the two 
beantiful valleys of the Rhine and the Necker. He delivered 
his letter of recommendation to JTohn Simler, the steward of 
the household. The latter, on reading it, observed : " Truly, 
you have a valuable letter of credit here."* The Count Pala- 
tine received Luther very graciously. He invited him 
repeatedly to his table, together with Lange and Staupitz, It 
was a great comfort to Luther to meet with so friendly a re- 
ception. *-We were very happy togethei*,'* says he, "and 
amused each other with agreeable and pleasant conversation, 
taking our repast, examining the beauties of the Palatine 
palace, admiring the ornaments, the armoury, cuirasses, and 
every thing remarkable that this celebrated and truly royal 
castle contains." f 

But Luther had another task to perform. He must work 
while it was yet day. Called for a time to a university whicli 
exercised an extensive influence over the west and south of 
Germany, he was there to strike a blow which should put in 
movement the churches of those countries. He began there- 
fore to write some theses, which he proposed to maintain in a 
public disputation. Such disputations were not unusual ; but 
Luther felt that, to make this useful, it must be of a striking 
character. His natural disposition, moreover, prompted him 
to present truth in >a paradoxical form. The professors of the 
university would not suffer the disputation to take place in 
their great hall. A room was, therefore, engaged in the con- 
v«U of the Augustines, and the 26th of April was fixed for 
the discussion. 

Heidelberg at a later period received the evangelical doc- 
trine. One who was present at the conferrence in the convent 
of the Augustines might have then foreseen, that that confer- 
ence would one day bear fruit. 

The reputation of Luther attracted a numerous auditory,—* 
professors, courtiers, burghers, students, came in crowds. The 
following are some of the Doctor's " paradoxes," — ^for by that 

♦ Ihst h«bt, bei Cbtt, einen k^totliehen Credent. (L. Epp. L ii.) 
t L. Epp. !. iii. 
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pame he designated his theses. Eteti k our day, perhaps^ 
some might give them no b^ter name ; yet it would be easy 
to render them in propositions obvious to common sense. 

" I. The law of God is a salutary rule of life ; and yet it 
cannot help man in the obtaining of righteousness ; but on the 
contrary impedes him." ^ 

^ 3. Works of men, let them be as Mr andT good as they 
jnay, are yet evidently nothing but mortal sins." 

^ 4. Works that are of God, however unsightly and evilio 
appearance, have yet an endless efficacy." 

"7. The work's of the righteous themselves would b4 
mortal sins, — if, from a holy reverence of the Lord, they did 
not fear that their works might indeed be mortal sins."* 

" 9. To say that works done out of Christ are truly dead 
works,'— but not mortal sins, — ^is a dangerous fbrgetfulness of 
the fear of God," 

" 13. Free will, since the fell of man, is but an empty 
word ; and if man does all he can, he still sins mortally." 

" 16. A man who dreams he can attain to grace by doing 
all that is in his power, adds sin to sin, — and is doubly guilty." 

" 18 It is certain that man must altogether despair of his 
own ability, if he would be made capable of receiving the 
grace of Christ." ^ 

"21. A theologian of this world calls good — evil, and 
evil — good ; but a teacher of the cross is a teacher of truth." 

" 22. The wisdom] which applies itself to learn the invisi- 
ble perfections of God from his works, puffs up, blinds, and 
hardens men." 

"23. The law calls forth God's anger: slays, accurses, 
judges, and condemns, whatsoever is not in CAm/.'f 

"24. Yet this wisdom (.§ 22,) is not an evil; and the law 
(§. 23j) is not to be rejected ; but he who learns not the wis- 
dom of God under the Cross, turns to evil whatever is good." 

* Justorum opera essent martaliaj nisi pio Dei timore ab ipsismet joftis 
«t roortalia timerentor. (L. 0pp. lat. i. 55.) • 

t Lex inm Dei operatur« c^idit, iiialedicit» ranmiacH, jadieat, dmraat, 
quicquid non est in Christo. (Ibid.) , 
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^!25 I'hat man is not joatified wbo doa nmny wtakB\ bat 
ho whoy without haviDg yet done works, has much &^ in 
Christ." 

" 26. The law says, ^ Do this,' and what it enjm^s is neret 
done; Grace says, < Believe in him,' and immediately all k 
perfected."* ^ 

'* 28. The love of God finds nothing in man, but creates in 
him what he loves^ Man's love is the gift of his well be- 
loved."! 

Five doctors of divinity attacked these theses. They hid 
read them with the surprise that their novelty excited. Such 
theology seemed to them extravagant They, however, en- 
tered on the discussion, as Luther iells us, with a courtesy 
which inspired him with much esteem for them ; yet wiih 
great earnestness and discernment. Luther, on his part, mani- 
fested unusual mildness in his mode of reply, unrivalled pa- 
tience in listening to the objections of iiis opponents, and all 
the quickness of St. Paul in solving the difficulties opposed t^ 
him. His answers, — short, but full of the word of God>-^ 
astonished his hearers. << He is exactly like Erasmus," said 
many, <^ except that he surpasses him in one thing; — that is, ha 
openly professes what Erasmus was satisfied withinsinuating."^ 

The disputation was drawing near to its close. The ad- 
versaries of Luther had, at least, retreated with honoiir from 
the field ; the youngest of them. Doctor Greorge Niger, alone 
continued the contest with the powerful disputant ; alarmed at 
the bold propositions of the Augustine monk, and not know- 
ing what argument to have recourse to, he exclaimed, with aa 
accent of fear, " If our peasantry heard such things, they 
would stone you to death."§ At these words a general laugl;^ 
went round the assembly. 

• Lex dicit : Ffcc ! et nuoquam fit Gratia dlcit : C^de in hnno, «t 
jam facta sunt ^mnia« (L. 0pp. lat i^ 55.) 

t Amor Dei non inyenit sed oreat suum diligibile ; amor hominia fit 
a sao diligibilt 

t Baoer in Schultetet. Anna!. Evang. renovate p. S3. / 

f Si niftieiiiao sodireAty eerts lapidiboi vaaobroeBSiU •! ifitoifietran^ 
(L. Epp. i. p. UU) 
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Tet neVef did &n auditory listen witli mdre attehtioti to A 
theological discussion. The first wchrds of the ttefbrmer had 
aroused men's minds. Questions, which, hut a little while 
hrfore, would have met only with indifference, were, at that 
hour, teeming with interest. Art observer might have read 
in the countenances of those present the new ideas which 
the bold assertions of the Saxon Doctor aWaketicd in their 
minds. 

Three youths, especially were much affected. One of 
them, by name Martin Bucer, was a Dominican, df twenty- 
•even years of age, who, in spite of the prejudices of his order, 
seemed unwilling to lose a word of the Doctor** reinarks. A 
native of a small town in Alsace, he had. In his Sixteenth 
year, entered a convent. He soon shewed sUch capacity, that 
the more enlightened of the monks formed high expectations 
df him.* " He will, one day," said they, " be an honour to 
our order." His superiors accordingly sent him to Heidel- 
berg, that he might apply himself to the stildy of philosophy, 
theology, Greek, attd Hebrew. At that period, Erasmus pub* 
lisbed several of his writings. Martin Bucer read them with 
avidity. 

Shortly after this, the first published writings of Luther ap- 
peared. The student of Alsace hastened to (iompare the doc- 
trines of the Reformer with the Holy Scriptures. Some mis- 
givings as to the truth of Popery were then awakened in his 
mind.f It was in this way that light was spread in those 
days. The Elector Palatine took notice of the young man. 
His powerful and sonorous voice and agreeable manners, his 
eloquence, and the freedom with which he attacked the pre- 
vailing Tices, made his preaching remarkable. Appointed 
chaplain to the Elector, he was fulfilling the functions of his 
office, when he heard of Luther's visit to Heidelberg. How ' 
great was his joy ! He was among the first to repair to the 

* Prudentioribtis monachifi spem de se praeclaram excitavit (Melch. 
Adam. Vit Baccri, p. 211.) 

* t Cum doetriimm in ew treditam cum sacri* literii eofftaliMet, qas. 
dam in pontifSciA rvligione puapecta habere cspit Qllrid.) 



tEslI df fbe convent of the AugttstiniM. He &ad with HM 
paper, pens, fmd ink, intenSlDg to take notei^. But whilst his 
hand rapidly traced the words of Luther, the hand of God 
wrote in imperishable characters on his heart the great truths 
he heard. The first gleams of the doctrine of grace diffused 
^mtelves in his soul in the course of that manorable hour • 
The Dominieati was won to Christ. 

Not far from Bucer sate John Brents, or Brenlius, then 
nineteen years of age. Brents, son of a magistrate of a town 
In Suabia, had been entered student at Heidelberg in his thir^ 
teenth year. His application was unequalled. He rose at 
midnight for study. This custom had become so confirmed, 
that in afler life he could never sleep afler that hour. But at 
a kter period he devoted the stillness of these s^isons to medi- 
tation on the Scriptures. Brentz was ond of the first to dis- 
cern the new Kghl then appearing in Germany. He hailed it 
with a soul overflowing with love.f He eagerly perused the 
writings of Luther. But how was he rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity of hearing him at Heidelberg I One of the Doctor's 
propositiofts especially struck young Brentz. It was this : 
*♦ That man is not justified in the sight of God who does many 
works; but he who, without having yet done works, has much 
faith in Christ." 

A pious woman of Heilbronn, on the Neckcr, the wife of 
one of the council of that town, named Snep^ following the 
example of Hannah, had dedicated her first-bom son to the 
Lord, in the fervent desire to see him devote himself to the 
study of divinity. This young roan, bom in 1 495, made ' 
rapid progress in learning; but either from likmg, or from 
ambition, or else in compliance with his father's desire, he 
took to the study of jurisprudence. The pious mother griev- 
ed to see her son Ehrhard pursuing a course different from 
that to which i^e had consecrated him. She admonished him, 

• Primam lucem purioris sententiee de justificatione in suo pectore 
fiensit (Mclch. Adam. Yit. Buceri, p. 211.) 

t Ingenn Dei beneficiom tetus Brentius aj^novit, et ||rrat& mente am. 
plcxai est. (Ibid.) 
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1^ his birth**' At iength,.ov«rcome by hismother'a perae¥em»cfl^ 
Ehrhard Snej^ complied, ai^ ho sean had such a relish for hJB 
^ew studies, that notbiog could have di^rarted iom from tbsiii. 

He was very intimate with Bucer aod Breotz, and 'thif 
firiembhip coatinued as long as they lived ; " fyt" says one oC 
their historians, " friendships founded on the love of liteiratuie 
and of vixQM{ arq always lasting^" He wqs present wkh his 
two friends at the dispoti^on at H^elberg^ The paradoiea 
and courageous efforts of the Doctor of Wittemberg gave 9, 
new^ impulse to his mind. Rejecting the vain opinion of hu« 
man merit, he embraced the doctrine of the free justificiUioB 
of the sinner^ 

The nett day, Bucer went to Ln^er. <' I had," says he^ 
*| a familiar private conversation with him, a mo^ exqubita 
repa6t*-^f no ordinary viands^ but of the truths which he sel 
before me. To every objection that I made, the Doctor had a 
ready reply ; and he explained every thing with the greatest 
clearness Oh ! would to God I hadUime to write you moiis 
about it."f Luther was himself affected with Bucer's deep 
emotion* " Fie is the only brother of his order," he wrote 
^ Spalatin, <' who is sincere ; he is a young tHaxk of gi&k 
promise. He received me with simplicity, and conversed very 
earnestly. He deserves our love and confidence.''^ 

Brentz, Snep^ and many others^ moved by the new truths 
which were beginning to enlighten their minds, also visited 
Luther ; they talked and conferred with him; they requested 
an explanation of what they had not understood. The He* 
former, leaning on the word of God, answered them. Every 
word that he spoke imparted fresh light to their minds. A. 
new world seemed to open before them. 

Ailer the departure df Luther, these noble-minded men be- 
gan to teach at Heidelberg, It was fit that they should carry 

• Crebris intdrpellationibus cum voti qaod de nato ipsa facerat admo- 
neret, et a studio juris ad tbeologiam q^uasi coaviciis avocaret (Melch. 
Adami Snepfii Vita.) 

t Gerdesins, Monument. Antiq. Slc. 

t L. Epp. i. p. 4t2, 



mtyi^ th« roan of God hed tltgta^ imd not letve th^toxdk 
that he had kindkd to expire. Th^ disciple will apeak whea 
Ike teadber is ail^t. BrenU^ young as be was, undeitook to 
expound St. Matthew^s Gospel,-— at first in bis own room-^ 
llfterwiurdsy wbm that apartment was found too small, m the 
ball of Philosophy. The theo%ian8, envious at the coa* 
oourse of hearers that this young man drew together, betrayoi 
Iheir irritation. Brents then took orders, end transferred hia 
leetttrea to the college of the canons of the Holy Ghost, 
Thus thefire, already kindled in Saxony, was eornmunlcated 
to Heidelberg. The light spread rapidly. This period bap 
been called the seedtime of the Pakt^ata. 

But it was not theiPalatinate alone that reaped the fruits of 
ihat memorable disputation at He«lelberg4 Tbesa eourageoua 
friends of the truth soon became shining lights in the Cburoh^ 
^ AU of them attained to eminent stations, and took a c^nspi- 
fi£0tts part in the transactions to which the Reformation ga^o 
bir^. Strasburg, and ailerwavda England, were indebted to 
the labours of Buc^^r jbr a purer knowledge of the truth. 
Snepf first declared k at Marburg, then at Stuttgard, at Tu- 
bingen, and at Jena. And Brentz, afier having laboured ait 
Heidelberg, taught for a long time at Halle in Suabia, and. ait 
Tubingen. We shall meet with them again, as we trace the 
course of the Reformation. 

This disputaticm carried forward Luther himself* He if»> 
creased from day to day in the knowledge of Ihe truth. << I 
am one of those " said he, " who have myself made progreda 
by Writing for and instructing others^-^-not one of those who, 
without any such training, hare i^ddenly become great, an4 
learned doctors.'* 

He was delighted to see the eagerness with which the 
young students received the growbg truth. This it was thai 
«omlbrted him when he found the oU doctors so deeply-rooted 
in their opinions. " I have the glorious hope," said he, " that 
even as Christ, when rejected by the Jews, turned towards the 
Gentiles, so we shall seo the rising generation receive tho 
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true theology, which, these oM men, wedded u>^Mt nSAnxd 
iiiitaetical opinions, now obstinately reject*'* 
' The chapter being ended, Luther proposed returning" to 
WiJteraberg. The Count Pahtine gave him a letter for the 
Elector, dated the Ist of May, in which he said that " the skill 
which Luther had shewn in the disputation did great honoctt 
to the university of Wktaoiberg." He wats Hot aQowed to 
return on footf The Augustines of Nuremberg c^Mtueted 
him as &r as Wurtzburg. From thence he went to ErfUrth 
with the brethren of that city. Immedmtely on his arrival, 
he paid a visit to his former master, Jocodus. The old pro- 
fessor, much grieved and scandalized at the course his pupQ 
had taken, was accustomed to prefix to» all Luther's proposi- 
tions a Me/a, the letter which the Greeks made use of to de- 
note condemnation.^ On several occasions he had written to 
the young doctor in a style of reproach. The latter wished 
^ asswer those letters by word of mouth. Not bemg admit- 
ted, he wrote to his masters ** All the university, with the ex- 
ception of one licentiate, think as I da Nay, more: the 
Prince, the Bishop, selreral other prelates, and all the most 
enlightened of our citizens, declare unanimously that till now 
they never knew or understood Christ and his Gospel. I am 
willing to receive your reproois. And even should they be 
harsh, they will appear -gentle to me. Open your leart, 
^reibre, without fear ; express your displeasure : I will not 
and cannot be angry with you. God and my own conscience 
are my witnesses."} 

The old doctor was affected by these expressions of h» 
former pupil. He wished to try whether there were no 
means of removing the condemnatory theia. They talked 
over the subject, but to no purpose. " I made him understand, 
however," says Luther, "that all their dogmas were like^that 
creature which is Said to devour itself. But it is useless 

^ ♦ L.Epp. i. p.112. 
t Yeni autem curru qui leram pedeiter. (L. £pp. i. p. 110.) 
t Omnibus plaoitis meis nigrum theta prsefigit. (Ibid. p. 111.) 
I L. Kpp. i. p. 111. 
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to talk to a deaf man. T}iete doctors cling to their petty 
distinctions, though they confess that they have nothing to 
confirift them but what they call the light of natural reason, 
-*-4i gloomy chaos to xis who j^oclaim the one and only 
light, Christ Jesus."* 

Luther quitted Erfurth in the carriage belonging to the 
convent, which took him to Eisleben. From thence the 
Augustines of the place, proud of the doctor who had done 
such honour to their order and their town, which was his na- 
tive place, furnished him with bosses to pi^oceed to Wittem- 
berg at their expense. Every one wished to show some mark 
of affection and esteem to this extraordinary man, whose fame 
was daily increasing:^ 

He arrived on the Satuiday after Ascen^on day. The 
journey had done him good, and his friends thought him lo^ 
kkg stronger and in bettor health thattbefi}re he set otit.f 
.They fe^iced' at all that he related. Luther rested for a 
while afler the fatigue of bis journey and his dispute at Heid- 
-^berg ; but this rest was only a preparation ibr severer labours. 

* Nisi dlctamine rationis naturalis, quod apud nos idem ett quo4 
ehaos.tenebratum, qui non prsedioamus aliam lucem quam Christum 
Jesum lucem veram et tdam. (L. Epp. i. p. 111.) 

t Ita ut nonnullis videar factus hablUor et eorpulentfor. (L. Epp. 
i. p. 111.) 
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BOOK IV. 

luther btpore thb leqatb. 
May to Dbcembbr, 1518. 

At Imgtk Trpth had nusedka headinthe nudst d'the lue 
I of Chriftendoni. Having triumphed over the inferior 
imtcaments of the papal power, U was now to enter uponk a 
atmggle with its head himself. We are about to contenqdate 
Luther in close conflict with Rome. . • - 

It was aAer his return from Beideiberg that Lutfa^ ad* 
vanced to the attack. His first Theses on the indulgences had 
been imperfectly understood. He resolved to set forth their 
meaning more ^plainly. He bad found, by the clamours pro- 
ceeding from the blindness and hatred of his enemies, how im- 
portant it was to gain over to the side of the truth the mora 
enlightened portion of the nation : — he decided therefore to ap- 
peal to its judgment, by presenting to it the grounds on which 
his new conviction restc^L It was quite necessary to invite 
the decision of Rome; he did not hesitate to send thither his 
explanations ; while with one hand he held them forth to all 
his impartial and enlightened fellow-countrymen, he, with the 
other, laid them before the footstool of the Sovereign Pontiff 

These explanations of his theses^ which he called ^/uftoits,* 
were written with great moderation. Luther tried to soften 
the passages that had occasioned irritation, and evinced a 
genuine modesty. But, at the same time, he manifested an 
immoveable conviction, and courageously defended e^very pro* 

* L. Opp. Leipsig. zrii. p. S9 to 113. 



poftfcicm that tnKh bUSged him to nmiotam. He repeated, 
onde more, that every Christian who tmly repented Imd re- 
mission of skis witbout any indulgence; that the Pope had 
no more power than thfe lowest priest to do anything beyond 
simply declaring the forgiv^iess that Qod had already grant- 
ed ; that the treasury of the merits of saints, administered by 
the Pope was a pure fiction : and that holy Scripture was 
the sdle rule of hkh. But let us listen to his own statement 
of some of these things; 

He begins by laying down the nature of true repentance, 
and eontmsts that act of God, by which man is regenerated 
"with the mummeries of the Romish Church. " The Greek 
word fWTavoslTs," said Jie, " signifies, put on a new spirit, 
a new mind, — take to you a new nature, so that,, ceasing to be 
earthly, you may become heavenly ; Christ is a teacher of 
ihe ^fit, and not of the letter, atkl his words are spirit and 
K^." Thus he teaches a repentance in spirit and in truth, and 
not those outward penances which 4he haughtiest sinner may 
perform wkhout any real humili8rtion,-^he requires a repent- 
ance, which may be wrought in every situation of life,-— un- 
der the pdrple robe of kings, under the priest's cassock, the 
prince's hat, — in the midst of the splendours of Babylon, 
where Daniel dwelt, — as well as under the monk's frock, or 
the mendicant's rags.* 

Further on we read these bold words: " I care little what 
pleases or displeases the Pope. He is a man like other men« 
There have been many popes who have not only taken up 
wkh errors and vices, but things yet more extraordinary. I 
iist^ to the Pope as pdpe, that is, when he speaks in the 
canons, agreeably to the canons or regulates any'' matter coiif- 
jointly with a council,— but not when he speaks of his own 
mind. If I a<^ed on any other rule, might I not be required 
to say, with those who know not^ Jesus Christ, that the hor- 
tiblemassacres of Christians, by whkh Julius II. was stained, 
wiere the ^ood deeds of a kind shepherd of the Lord's sheep f f 

** I mtist needs wonder," he contmues, « at the simj^i^ <i( 
* On thellrtt Thesis. t TKmm 96. 



those, who imre said Uuit the two swotib in the Gtolpel ir^lPt- 
sent the one the spiritual, the other the temporal power. Tnie 
it is, that the Pope holds a sword of Iron, and thus €&n hia^ 
self to the rie^ of Christians not as a tend^ &tber, but us an 
awittl tyrant, Al^s ! God, in his anger, hath given na tb^ 
sword we preien?ed, and withdrawn that which- we da^[»8ed. 
Nowhere, in all the earth, have there been more cruel wars 
than among Christians. Why did not the same ingeniofn 
critic who supplied this fine commentary, interpret the mm^ 
tive of the two keys delivered to St Peter in the same subtle 
loanuer, and establish, aa a dogma of the Church, that one 
serves to unlock the treasury of heaven, and the other the tlFsa^ 
sures of this world 1"* 

'< It is impossible,'' says he^ "'for a man to be a Chnstim 
without having Christ ; and, if he has Christ, he has, at the 
«ame time, all that is in Christ. What gives peace to the con- 
science is that, by faith, our sins are no more ours, but Christ's, 
upon whom God hath hud them all ; and that, on the eAer 
hand, all Christ's righteousness is. ours, to whom God hath 
^ivaiit Christ lays his hand upon Us, and we are healed* 
He casts his piantle upon us, and wears ck^hed ; £» be is the 
glorious Saviour, bleg«ed for ever "f 

With such views of the riches of salvation by Christ, thete 
could no longer be any need of indulgences. 

At the same time that Luther thus attacked the papal rul^ 
he spoke honourably of Leo X* " The times we live in,** 
fs^ he, " are so evil, that even persons of the highest 4Mation 
have no power to help the Church. We have at this time a 
;very good Pope in Leo X. His sincerity ai»d learning are a 
matter of joy to us. But what can he do alone, amiable and 
gracious as be is? He deserved, assuredly, to be elected 
Pope in better times. In these days we deserved none but si^ 
as Julius II. or Alexander VL" 

He then came to this point.-r-" I will speak out, in a few 
4!rords and boldly.-^The Church requires to be reformed. And 
it is a work neith^ for one man, as the Pops,— <nor {x sevstal 
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fl| l&e oaiiibtilt a^ fictherB in coinieii aft8emb]ed,-^iit ibr the 
#bole worU; dr rather it » a work whieh aj^rtidti^ to God 
atone. A» to the time when aoeh Reformation shall com* 
Meoce, he only knows it who has appointed all time. The 
barriers are thrown down, and it is no longer in our power to 
tertrain the overjSowing billews/' * 

^ These are a few of the declarations and thoughts whieh 
Luther addressed to the more eiiligbtened of his countrymen. 
Whitsuntide was drawing near, and thus it was at the same 
season whicli the apostles rendered to their risen Sayiour 
the first testimony of their feiith, that Luther, the new apostle, 
Iluhlished this animated tes^ony, in which he breathed forth 
hir ardent desires for the resurrectkm of the Church. 0» 
Whitsun-eve, 22d May, 1518, he despatched this writing to 
die Bishop of Brand^burg, his or^nary, accompanied with 
these words; 

« Mo« worthy Father in God I 

^< It is now some time since a new and unhe^d-oi doctrine,, 
eoaeeming the apostolic indulgences began to be preached in 
these parts : the learned and the unlearned were troubled by 
k ; and many persons known, or personally unknown to me, 
requested me to declare from the pulpit, or by writing, my 
opinion of the novelty — I will not say the impudence — of the 
doctrine I refer ta At first I kej^ myself silent axul neutral 
But, at last, things came to such a pass, that the Pope's hoii' 
ness was compromised. 

<^ What could I do 1 I thought it my part neitkeic to ap* 
prove nor condemn these doctrines, but to open a discussion an 
this important subject,- till such time as the holy Church should* 
pronounce upon k, 

" No one presenting himself or accepting the challenge to 
a discussion which I had invited all the worki, and my 
theses being considered not as matter of debate, but as propo^ 
shions dogmatically asserted ;*-^I find m3rself obliged to put 
forth an explanation of them. Ddgn, th6ref(»re, to acc^ 

* NoQ ut disputabOla aed tfierta acciperentur. (L. Epp. i 114.) 



liW9 ofinagt* -^t I presoit to you, n»)t( c^iieiit Bitloiib 
And that all may eoe that I am not acting presumptuously, I 
entreat your reyeraiee to jtake pen and ink and Uot out at 
oven throw into the fire whatever may du^ilease you. I know 
that Christ needs none of my labour or serricea^ ftwl that hm 
can easily, without my instrumentality, make known the good 
tidings in his church. Not that the denunciations and threats 
of my enemies alaim me. Cluite the contrary. If they were 
nol so wanting in prudence, and lost to shame, ])0 one should 
hear or know an3rthing about me. I wouU immmre myself- 
in a corner, and therid study alone for my own profit. If this 
matter is not of Qod, it will certainly not be to my honouri 
nor to the honour of any man, Ifut will come to nought 
May glory and honour be to him to whom alone they belong 1" 
Luther was, up to this time, under the influence of resped 
for the head of the church : he gave credit to Leo for justice 
and a love of truth. Accordiogly he resolved to write to him 
also. A week after, on Trinity Sunday, 30th May 1518, he 
addressed to him a letter, of which- the following are sooo 



^ To the Most blessed Father, Pope Leo X., Supreme 
Bishop, — brother Martin Luther, anAugustine^ wishes eternal 
8al?ationl 

" I hear, most holy Father, that evil reports circulate con* 
corning me, and that my name is in bad. odour with your 
Holiness. I am called a heretic, an apostate, a traitor, anda 
thousand other reproachful names. What I see surprises me, 
^ and what I hear alarms me. But the sole foundation of my 
tranquillity remains unmoved, being a pure and quiet cooi- 
science. O, holy Father ! deign to hearken to me, who am 
but a child and need instruction.'' 

Luther then relates the afiair from its beginning, and thus 
proceeds : 

*< Nothing was heard in all the taverns but complaints of 
the avarice of the priests, attacks on the power of the keys^ 
and of the supreme bishop. I call all Germany to witness. 

^ * Ineptiai. 
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Wb^D I heard these Au»g% my zeal waa BiQmmi for the 
glory of Christ, — if 1 understand my o\yn heart; or if an- 
other construction is to be put oq ray conduct, — my young and 
warm blood was infiamed. 

^ I represented the matter to certain princes of the Church, 
but some laughed at me, and others turned a deaf ear. The 
awe of your name seemed to hare mtake all motionless^ 
Thereupon, I published this dispute* 

" This, then, holy Father, this is the action which has been 
said to have set the whole world in a flame I 

^' And now vyhat am I to do ? I cannot retract what I have 
said, and I see that this publication draws down on m^ from 
all sides, an inexpressible hatred. I have no wish to appear in 
the great world, — ^for 1 am unlearned, of small wit, and fer 
too inconsiderable for such great matters, more especially in 
this illustriojus age, when Cicero himself, if he were living» 
would be constrained to hide himself in some dark corner. "^ 

" But in order to appease my enemies and satisfy the de« 
gres of many friends, I here publish my thoughts. I publish 
them, holy Father, that I may dwell the more safely under 
your protection. All those who desire it may here see with 
what simplicity of heart, I have petitioned the supreme au* 
thority of the Church to instruct me, and what respect I have 
manifested for the power of the keys.f If I had not acted 
with propriety, it would have been impossible that the serene 
lord Frederic, Duke and Elector of Saxony; who shines fore* 
most among the friends of the apostolic and christian truth| 
should have endured that one, so dangerous as I am asserted 
to be, should continue in his university of Wittemberg. 

" Therefore, most holy Father, 1 throw myself at the feet 
of your Holiness, and submit myself to you, with all that I 
have and all that I am. Destroy my cause or espouse it : 
pronounce either for, or against me ; take my life, or restore 

* ** Sed cogit necessitas me anserem strepere inter olores/* adds Lu. 
Ihcr. (L. Epp. i. 121.) 

t Qoam pur^ simpliciterque ecclesiatticam potestatem et reverentiam 
tlaviuiii quffisierim et eolueriffi. (Ibid.) 
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it, » jtfa please ; I vnll reeeire ytmr voice as that of C^nst 
himself, who presides and speaks through you. If I hare 
deser Fed death, I refufte not to die f the earth is the Lord's, 
and all that therein is. May He he praised for evex and ever. 
May He maintain you to all eternity. Am^L 

^ Signed the day of the Holy Trinity, in the year 15l8i 
Broths Martin Luther, Augustine." 

What humility and truth in this fear, or rather this admis- 
sion of Luther, that his young and warm hbod had perhaps 
taken fire too hastily ! We see here the man of sincerity, 
who, instead of presuming on himself, dreads the influence of 
his passions, even in such actions as are most confbrmaMe to 
the commandment of Gbd* This is not the language of a 
proud feinatic. We behold Luther's earnest desire 1o gain 
over Leo to the cause of truth, to avoid all schism, and to cause 
ths Reformation (the necessity of which he proclaimed,) to pro« 
ceed from the highest authority in the Church. Certainly, it 
is not he who can be accused of having broken up that unity 
of the western Church, which so many of all sects have since 
regretted. On the contrary, he gave up everything but truth 
that he might maintain it. It was his adversaries who, refus- 
ing to allow the fulness and sufficiency of the salvation 
wrought by Jesus Christ, tore to shreds the Lord's vesture at 
the foot of the cross. 

After writing this letter, Luther, on the same day, wrote to 
his friend Staupitz, Vicar-general of his order. It was^through 
him that he resolved to forward to Leo both his " Solutions" 
and his letter. 

" I beg of you," said he, " to receive with favour the poor 
productions that I send you,f and to forward them to the ex- 
cellent Pope Leo X. Not that I mean by this to dmw you 
into the peril in which I stand ; I am resolved myself to in- 

* Ctuare, beatissime Pater, prostratum me pedibus tuts Beatitudinis 
offeroi cum omnibus quae mm et habeo ; vivifica, occide * voca, reveoa ; 
approba, reproba, ut placuerit. Vocem tuam voccm Christi in te praesi. 
dentis et loquentifi agnoscam. Si mortem merni, mori non reciuabo. 
(L. Epp. i. p. 121.) 

t Tlie Solutions. 
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cur the whole danger. Christ will look to it, and make it apu 
peat whether what I have said corned from him or myself,— 
Christ, without whom the Pope's tongue cannot move, nor 
the hearts of kings decree. 

" As for those who threaten me, I have no answer for them 
but the saying of Reuchlin : < The poor man has nothing to 
fear, for he has nothing to lose/* I have neither money nor 
estate, and I desire none. If I have someti^fies tasted of hon- 
our and good report, may He who has begun to strip me of 
them finish his work. All that is left me is this wretched 
bodyj enfeebled by many triaFs — let them kill it by violence or 
fraud, so it be to the glory of God : by so doing they will but' 
shorten the term of my life by a few hours. It is sufficient for 
me that I have a precious Redeemer, a powerful High Priest, 
my Lord Jesus Christ. I will praise him as long as I have' 
breath. If another will not join me in praising him, what is 
that to me?" 

In these words we read the innermost heart of Luther. 

Whilst he was thus placing confidence m Rome, Rome bad- 
thoughts of vengeance against him. As early as the 3rd of 
April, Cardinal Raphael de Rovera had written to the Elector- 
Frederic in the Pope's name, to intimate that some suspicion' 
was entertained of his fidelity, and to desire him to avoid pro^ 
tecting Luther. *' The Cardinal Raphael," observed the lat- 
ter, " would have been well pleased to see me burned alive 
by Duke Frederic/'f^ Thus Rome was beginning to turn 
arms against Luther; her first blow was directed to the de- 
priving him of his protector's favour. If she succeeded in 
destroying this shelter of the monk of Wittemberg, he would 
fall an easy prey to her agents. 

The German sovereigns were very tenacious of their repu- 
tation as Christian princes. The slightest suspicion of heresy 
filled them with feary. The Roman Court had skilfully taken 
advantage of this disposition of mind. Frederic had always 
been attached to the religion of his Ikthers. ' Hence the Car- 

♦ dui pauper e«t nihil timet, nihil potest perderc. (L. Epp^ i. 118.) 
t L. Opp. ( W.) XV. p. 339. 
VOL. L 27 
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dioal Raphad's letter produced a very considerable iinpres- 
aion upoD his mind. But, ou the other hand, the Elector 
made it a rule never tor be hasty in Qny thing. He knew that 
truth was not always on the side of the strongest The dis- 
putes of the Empire with Rome had taught him to discern the 
interested views of that Court He had arrived at the convic* 
tion that, to be a christian prince, it was not necessary to be a 
slave to the Pope. 

. ^ He was not one of those profime persons," says Melanc- 
thon, <^who would stifle all changes in their very birth. 
Frederic submitted himself to the will of God. He carefully 
read the writings that were put forth, and would not allow any 
to destroy what he thought true." He possessed this power. 
Besides, being absolute sovereign of his own dominions^ he 
enjoyed at least as much respect throughout the Empire as 
was paid to the Emperor himself. 

It is probable that Luther received some intimation of this 
letter of Cardinal Raphael's, which reached theJSlector on 
the 7th of July. Perhaps it was in the prospect of excom- 
munication, which this Roman missive seemed to forebode, that 
he ascended the pulpit of Wittemberg on the 15th of the same 
month, and preached a discourse on that topic, which made a 
deep impression on his hearers.^ He explained the distinction 
between inward and outward excommunications, the former 
excluding from communion with God, and the latter, from the 
rites and ceremonies of the Church. " No one," said he, 
'< can reconcile the fallen soul to God but the Liord. No one 
can separate a man from communion with God but that man 
himself, by his own sins. Blessed is that man who dies under 
an unjust sentence of excommunication ! Whilst, for righte- 
ousness' sake, he suffers a cruel judgment from men, he receives 
from God the crown of everlasting happiness 1" 

Some loudly commended this bold language; others were 
yet more enraged by it. . 

But Luther did not now stand alone ; and though his faith 
needed no other support than that of God himself, he had 
called up on all sides a power that protected him from his enc- 



mies. Th9 voice of this man had )}eeii heard by (he whol« 
German nation. From his sermons and writings issued beams 
of light which awakened and illuminated his contemporariesi 
The energy of his &ith rushed like a stream of fire upon the 
irozen hearts of men. The life which God had given to thi$ 
extraordinary mind was imparted to the dead body of the 
Church. Christendom, which had remained motionless for 
so many years, was now alive with religious enthusiasm* 
The popular attachment to the superstitions of Bomanism was 
daily lessening ; those who came with money in band to par* 
ehase pardon were every day fewer;* and the reputaticm of 
Luther was every day extended. Men's thoughts were dir 
tccted toward him, and he was hailed with affectbn and respecti 
as the intrepid defender of truth and freedom.f Doubtless all 
did not penetrate the depths of the doctrines he proclaimed. IX 
was enough fer the greater number to know that the new doc- 
tor stood up against the Pope ; and that, at his powerful word, 
ibe dominion of the priests and monks was tottering to its fell 
The attack of Luther w^s to them like a beacon-fire on a moun^ 
tain-top, which annqunces to a whole people the moment 
for bursting their bonds. Luther was not aware of the influ- 
ence he had obtained, till all the generous spirits among his 
eountrymen had by acclamation acknowledged him their 
leader. But to many the appearance of Luther was much 
more than this. The word of God, whkh he handled with 
so much pow^, penetrated to the souls of men like a two* 
edged sword^ In many hearts an ardent desire was kindied 
to obtain the assurance of pardon and everlasting life. Since 
4be first ages of the Church, there had not been witnessed such 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness. . If the preaching 
of Peter the Hermit and of Bernard had induced mukitudei^ 
during the mkldle ages, to assume outwardly the symbol of 
the cross, the preaehing of Luther influenced the hearts of 
men to take up the true cross, — the truth that saves the soul. 
Tke superstructure, which then encumbered the Church, had 

♦ Rarescebant maniMi largentinm. (Cochlaros, T) * 

t Xuthero «atem eonlr* mugeMar aiwtorHiSi fvvorr fl4li» Mstimilf* 
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smothered true piety : the form had extinguished the spirit 
The word of power giren to Luther was as a breath df life to 
Christendom. At first sight the writings of Luther carried 
Hi^ith them the sympathy both of the faithful and of the unbe- 
liever ; — of the latter, because the positive doctrines, jsdler- 
wards to be established, were not jr^t fully Opened ; of the 
former, because those doctrines were in principle comprised 
in that living faith, which his writings set forth with so much 
power. Hence the influence of those writings was unbounded. 
^ They spread instantaneously throughout Gfcrmany, and the 
Whole world. Everywhere a persuasion existed that what 
men now beheld was not ifterely the rise of a new sect, but s 
new birth of the Church and of society. Those '^who were 
then bom again by the breath of Qod*s Spirit rallied round 
him who had been instrumental in imparting to them spiritual 
life. Christendom was divided into two opposing parties; 
the one contendmg for the spirit against form ; and the other 
for form against the spirit* On the side of form there was, it is 
true, every appearance of strength and magnificence: on the 
idde of the spirit there was weakness and littleness. ' But form, 
void of the spirit, mi as an empty body which the fir^ breath may 
overthrow. Its resemblance of strength serves only to exas* 
perate the hostility and hasten its downfall. Thus the simple 
Word of truth had called forth a whole host in favour of Luther. 
It could not be otheifU'ise, for the nobles were beginniifjg to 
bestir themselves, and the empire and the Church were al* 
iready uniting their forces to rid themselves of the trouble* 
some monk. The Emperor Maximilian was then holdings 
an imperial diet at Aygsburg. Six Eltoors had repaired 
thither in person at his summons. All the Germanic states 
had their representatives in this assembly. The kings of 
Prance, of Hungary, and of Poland, had sent ambassadors. 
All these princes and envoys displayed great magnificence, 
l^he war against the Turks was one of the causes for which 
fli^iet was heW. The Sultan Selim, after having poisoned 
his fiither, and put his brothers and. their children to death, 
hid ovrisfil bis^ victorioun nws i^ Agrmeaia, Egypt, 
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and Syria. Serious apprehensioDS were. entertained tbi|t 
iie might push forward his Armies into Italy and Hunjg^a- 
ry. It was not long, however, before death closed bis ca- 
reer. But Leo X. did not, on that account, abandon the pro- 
ject of a new crusade. His legate earnestly exhorted the Ger- 
manic states to prepare for war. " Let the clergy," said he^ 
'"pay a tenth, tbe laity a fiftieth part of their property ; let 
each family furnish the pay of one soldier ^ let the rich give 
annual contributions, and all will go well." The states, bear- 
ing in mind the bad use that had been made of former conr 
tributions, and influenced by the {vudent advice of ^he Elector 
Frederic, contented themselves with answering that they 
would consider the matter, and at the same time brought for- 
ward new grievances against Rome, A Latin discourse, pub- 
lished whilst the Diet was sitting, boldly pointed out to the 
German princes the real danger. " You wish," said the au- 
thor, " to expel the Turk* Your intention is good, but I fear 
you are mistaken as to his person. You must look for him ii| 
Italy, and not in Asia. Each of our princes has power suf' 
ficient to defend his country against the Turk of Asia; but as 
to the Turk of iSoxae, the whole of Christendom is not suffi* 
cient to conquer him. The former has not yet done us any 
harm, tjie latter walketh about everywhere thirsting for tl^ 
blood of the poor."* 

Another afiair no less important was to engage tbe lUteot 
tlon of the Diet Maximilian wished to have his grandson 
Charles, who was already King of Spain and Jfaples, pro* 
claimed King of the Romans, and his successor in the Ln- 
perial dignity. The Pope understood bis own interest too 
well to wish to see the throne of the Euipire filled by a prince 
whose power in Italy might make him so formidable to him^ 
self The Emperor imagined that he had gained over to 
his side the majority of the Electors and of the states ; but ho 
met with a decided opposition from Frederic. It was in vaia 
that he solicited him ; in vain did the ministers and best friends 
of the Elector join their entreaties to the solicitations of the 

Sehrdck, K. Gesch. n. d. R. I. p. 156. 
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Emperor; tliePrtnce was inexorable, and showed, ad has been 
obs^ed, that he had firmness of mmd not to depart from a 
resolution of which he had seen the propriety. The Empe- 
ror's design foiled. 

From that time Maximilian sought to insinuate himself into 
the good graces of the Pope, in order to win his assent to his 
favourite plan. Wishing to give him a particular proof of 
his attachment, he wrote to him (on the 5th of August) the 
following letter : " Most holy Father, we were informed some 
days since, that a brother of the Augustine order, named 
Martin Luther, had taken himself to maintain certain propo- 
sitions relative to the sale of indulgences. What gives us the 
more concern is, that the aforesaid brother meets with many 
protectors, amongst whom are some of exalted rank.* If 
your Holiness, and the most reverend Fathers of the Church 
(the Cardinals) dd not promptly exert your authority to put 
an end to these scandalous proceedings, these mischievous 
teachers will not only seduce the common people, but will 
involve great princes in their destruction. We will be care- 
ful to enforce throughout our Empire, whatever your Holi- 
ness shall decree on this subject, to the glory of Almighty God." 

This letter must have been written in consequence of some 
rather warm discussion that Maximilian had had with Fred- 
eric. The same day the Elector wrote to Raphael de Rovera. 
He was doubtless apprised that the^mperor was addressing 
^ Roman Pontiff, and, in order to parry the blow, he him- 
self opened a communication with Rome. 

"It will ever be my desire," said he, "to prove my sub- 
mission tolhe universal Church. 

" Therefore have I never defended the writings and discourses 
of Doctor Martin Luther. I hear, however, that he has uni- 
formly expressed his willingness to appear, under a safe-con- 
duct, before learned, christian, and impartial judges,, to defend 
his doctrine, and to submit to their decision, if they should be 
able by the Scriptures, to convince him of error."f 

* Ddfeneorei et patroDos etiam potentes qnos dictoi frater consecutiM 
est (Rajnald ad an. 15ld.} t L. 0pp. )at. xrii. p. 16a 
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Leo X, who, until this hour, had allowed the matter to take 
its course, roused at length by the outcry of theologians and 
monks, nbw appointed an ecclesiastical court in Rome, for the 
purpose of judging Luther, and in which the Reformer's great 
enemy, Sylvester Prierias, was at once accuser and judge. 
The preliminaries were soon arranged, and the court sum- 
moned Luther to appear before it in person within sixty days. 

Luther was at Wittemberg, quietly awaiting the good effects 
which he imagined his submissive letter to the Pope was cal- 
culated to produce, when, on the 7th August, two days only af- 
ter the letters from Frederic and Maximilian had been despatch- 
ed to Rome, he received the summons from the papal tribunal. 
" At the moment that I looked for benediction," said he, " I 
saw the thunderbolt descaiid upon me. I was like the lamb 
that troubled the stream at which the wolf was drinking. 
Tetzel escaped, and I was devoured." i 

This summons threw all Wittemberg into consternation, 
for, whatever course Luther might take he could not escape 
danger. If he went to Rome he would become the victim of 
his enemies. If he refused to appear, he would, as usual be 
condemned for contumacy, and would not escape, for it was 
known that the Legate had received from the Pope an order 
to strain every nerve to excite the Emperor and the German 
princes against Luther. His friends were alarmed. Shall 
the preacher of the truth go and risk his life '* in that great 
city, drunk with the blood of the saints and of the martyrs of 
Jesus ?" Shall every man who ventures to lift his head in the 
midst of the enslaved nations of Christendom be, on that ac- 
count, struck down ? Shall this man be trampled under foot, 
who seemed formed to resist a power which nothing had ^pe- 
viously been able to withstand ? Luther himself could see no 
one but the Elector able to save him ; but he preferred death 
to endangering his prince's safety. His friends at last agreed 
on an expedient which would not comproniise Frederic* Let 
1dm refuse Luther a safe-conduct : the latter would then have 
a fair excuse for not appearing at Rome. 

On the 8th of August, Luther wrote to Spalatin to ask him 
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to use his influence with the Elector, to have his caii9§ heard 
in Germany. " See," said he, writing to Staupitz, " what 
snares they lay for me, and how I am surrounded by thorns. 
But Christ lives and reigns, the same, yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. My conscience tells me that I have taught the truth, 
though truih appears still more odious because I teach it, 
The Church is the womb of Rebecca. The children must 
struggle together, even to the endangering of the mother's 
life.* As to the rest, pray to the Lord that I may not take too 
much joy in the trial. May God not lay this sin to their 
charge 1" 

The friends of Luther did not confine themselves to consul- 
tations and complaints. Spalatin wrote, on the part of the 
♦Elector, to Renner, the Emperor's secretary ; " Doctor Mar* 
tin will willingly submit himself to the judgment of any of 
the universities of Germany, except Erfurth, Leipzic, and 
Frankfort on the Oder, which have forfeited their claim to be 
regarded as impartial. It is out of his power to appear at 
Rome in person."! 

The members of the university of Wittemberg addressed an 
intercessory letter to the .Pope himself " His weak health,** 
they said, speaking of Luther, and the dangers of the journey, 
make it difficult, and even impossible, that he should obey the 
order of your Holiness. His distress and his entreaties incline 
us to compassionate him. We beseech you then, most Holy 
Father, as obedient children, to look upon him in the light of 
one who has never been tainted by any doctrines opposed to 
the tenets of the Romish Church-" 

The university, in its solicitude, addressed another letter the 
mme day to Charles von Miltitz, a Saxon gentleman, who 
was chamberlain to the Pope, and was much esteemed by him. 
In this letter they gave a more decided testimony in favour of 
Luther, than they had dared to do in the former. " The re- 
verend father, Martin Lutjxer, the Augustine," said they, " is 

* Uterus Rebeccas est : parvulus in eo eoDtdi aeoeMW^ eft, etiam nimfm 
ad periculuxn matris. (L. £pp. i. p. 138.) 
t * L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. p. 173. 
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the noblest and most distinguished member of our university/ 
For several years, we have been witnesses of his talent, his 
learning, his intimate acquaintance with arts and literature, 
his irreproachable morals, and his truly christian deport- 
ment."* — This*strong sympathy of those about him is one of 
the greatest proofs of Luther's worth. 

Whilst the result of this application was anxiously awaited, 
it was settled with less difficulty than might have been expect- 
ed. The Legate de VJo, mortified at his failure in the commis- 
sion he had received to e^^cite a general war against the Turks, 
wished to give importance to his embassy into Germany by 
some other distinguished service. Rethought that if he were 
to extirpate heresy he shoulc^ return to Rome with honour. 
He therefore petitioned the Pope to put this affair into his 
hands. Leo, on his part, was well disposed towards Frederic, 
for having so firmly resisted the election of Charles. He felt 
that he might again have need of his assistance. Without 
further reference to the former summons, he commissioned his 
Legate, by a brief, dated the 23d of August, to investigate the 
affair in Germany. The Pope conceded nothing by consent- 
ing to this mode of proceeding, and in case Luther should be 
prevailed on to retract, the publicity and scandal that must 
have attended his appearance at Rome would be avoided. 

" We charge you," said the Pope, " to compel the aforesaid 
Luther to appear before you in person ; to prosecute and re- 
duce him to submission without delay, as soon as you shall 
have received this our order ; he having already been declared a 
heretic by our dear brother Jerome, bishop of Asculan."f 

" For this purpose," said he, " invoke the power and assist- 
ance of our very dear son in Christ, Maximilian, and the 
other princes of Germany, and of all the communities, uni- 
versities, and potentates, whether ecclesiastical or secular.* 
And when you have secured his person, cause him to be 

♦ L. Opp. (W.) i. 183, 184. L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 171, 172. 
t Diotum lAitheram httMtiouin per prsdietum ftoditorem j«ni deckr. 
atom. (Br«ve Leonis ad Tboraan.) 
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detained ia safe custody, that he may be brought before 
us."* 

' We see that this indulgent concession of the Pope, was lit- 
tle else than an expedient for dragging Luther to Rome^, 
Then follows the milder alternative. ♦ 

'' If he should return to a sense of his duty, and ask pardon 
for so great an offence, freely and of his own accord, we give 
you power to receive him into the unity of holy mother 
Church." 

The Pope soon returns to his maledictions. 

'• If he should persist in his stubbornness, and you fail to 
gffet possession of his person, we give you power to proscribe 
him in all places in Germany j to put away, curse, and ex- 
communicate all those who are attached to him, and to en-* 
join all Christians to shun their society." 

Even this is not enough. 

" And to the end," he continues, *' that this pestilence may 
the more easily be rooted out, you will excommunicate all the 
prelates, religious orders, universities,, communities, counts, 
dukes, and potentates, the Emperor Maximilian excepted, who 
shall neglect to seize the said Martin Luther, and his adhe- 
rents, and send them to you under proper and safe custody. 
And if, (which God forbid,) the aforesaid princes, communities, 
universities, and potentates, or any who belong to them, shelter 
the said Martin and his adherents, or give then publicly or 
secretly, directly or indirectly, assistance and advice, we lay ' 
an interdict on the^e princes, communities, universities, and 
potentates, with their towns, boroughs, countries, and villages, 
as well as on the towns, boroughs, countries,' and villages, 
where the said Martin shall take refuge, as long as he shall 
remain there, and three days after he shall have quitted the 
same." , 

This audacious power, which affects to be the earthly re* 
presentative of him who said : " God sent not his Son. into the 

* Brachio cogas atque comptUaa, et eo in potealiite tuli rcdacto eum 
sub fidoli custodiA, retine^s, ut coram luto slAtaiur. (Breve Leoni* «4 
Thomam.) 
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World to condemn the world, but that the world througch him 
might be saved/* — continues its anathemas; and, after having 
pronounced penalties against ecclesiastics oflfending, thus 
proceeds ; 

" As to the laity, if they do not obey your orders, without 
any delay or demur, we declare them reprobate, (excepting 
always his Imperial Majesty,) unable to perform any lawful 
act, disentitled to christian burial, and deprived of all fieft 
which they may hold, either from the apostolic see, or from 
any lord whatever."* 

Such was the treatment that awaited Luther. The Homan 
despot had prepared every thing to crush him. He had set 
every engine at work ; even the quiet of the grave must be 
invaded. His ruin seemed inevitable. How could he escape 
this powerful combination ? But Rome had miscalculated ; 
the movement excited by the Spirit of God could not be 
quelled by the decrees of its chancery. 

Even the semblance of a just and impartial inquiry had 
been disregarded ; and Luther had already been declared aa 
heretic, not only before he had been heard, but even long be- 
fore the expiration of the time allowed for his personally ap* 
pearing. The passions, (and never are they more strongly 
excited than in religious discussions,) break through all forms 
of justice. Not only in the Roman church, but in those Pro- 
testant churches which have departed from the Gospel, and in 
every place were truth has been forsaken, do we find it treat- 
ed in this way. All means seem good against the Gospel,. 
We frequently see men, who, in any other case, would shrink 
fiom committing the least injustice, not hesitating to trample 
under foot all rule and equity, when Christianity, or her wit- 
nesses, aye concerned. 

When Luther eventually came to the koowledge of this 
brief, he gave free expression to his indignation. ^' The most 
remarkable part of the transaction is this," said he; ^^the 
brief was issued the 23rd of August ; I was summoned tho 

* InfomiiB et inhabilitatit ad omnes a«tu«legitimQm ecdetiaaticc lepul. 
tnrse, prirationis quoque feudorum. (Breve Leonit ad Thonuim.) 
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9th of Anifust; so that "between the summons and the brief, 
sixteen days had elapsed. Now, make the calculation, and 
you will find that my Lord Jerome, bishop of Asculan, pro- 
ceeded against me, pronounced judgment, condemned me, and 
declared me a heretic, before the summons reached me, or, at 
the most, within sixteen days after it had been forwarded to 
me. Now, I ask what becomes of the sixty da3rs that are 
grated me in the summons itself. They began the 7th of 
August^-they would expire the 7th of October. ... Is this 
the style and manner of the Roman Court, that in the same 
day she summons, exhorts, accuses, judges, condemns, and de* 
clares guilty, and this, too, in the case of one who is at such 
a distance from Rome, and who can have no knowledge of 
what is going on 1 What answer can they make to all this^ 
They certainly forgot to clear their brains with hellebore, be- 
fore they had recourse to such clumsy artifice.*** 

But at the same time that Rome was arming the legate with 
her thunders, she was endeavouring, by soft and flattering 
speeches, to detach from Luther^s interest the prince whose 
power she most dreaded. The same day, (the 23rd of Au- 
gust, 1518,) the Pope wrote to the Electer of Saxony. He 
had recourse to the same practised policy which we have he- 
fore noticed, and sought to flatter the Prince's vanity. 

" Dear Son," said the Roman Pontiff, " when we think of 
your noble and worthy family ; of you, who are its ornament 
and head ; when we remember how you and your ancestois 
have always wished to uphold the Christian faith and the hon- 
our and dignity of the Holy See, we cannot believe that a 
man who abandons the faith can rely on your Highness's fa- 
vour, and recklessly give the rein to his wickedness. And 
yet reports have reached us from all quarters, that at certain 
brother Martin Luther, a monk of the order of St Augus- 
tine, acting the part of a child of iniquity and a despiser of 
Qod, has forgotten his habit and his order, whic& require hu- 
mility and obedience, and boasts that he fears neither tbA 

♦ L. Opp. (L ) xvii. p. 176. 
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ttttbonty HOT the chastisement of any man, assured, as he de» 
clares himself, of your favor and protection. 

'^ Bat, as we are sure that he is, in this, deceiving himself 
we have thought it good to write to your Highness, and to ex- 
hort you, according to the will of God, to he jealous of your 
honour as a Christian prince, the omamei^ the glory, and 
the sweet savour of your nohle iamily, — to defend yourself from 
these calumnies, — and to clear yoursejf, not only from the 
commission of so great a crime as that which is imputed i6 
you, but also from the very suspicion which the rash presump- 
tion of this monk tends to bring upon you.'* 

Leo, at the same, time, intimated to Frederic that he had 
commissioned the Cardinal of St. Sixtus to examine into the 
affair, and he desired him to deliver up Luther into the hands 
of the Legate, " lest," added he, recurring to his iavourite ar- 
gument, ^^ pious people of this or aRer times should one day 
lament and say : The most dangerous hieresy that ever afflicted 
the Church of God, arose through the assistance, and under 
the protection, of that noble and worthy family "* 

Thus Rome had taken her measure& To <me party she 
offered the intoxicating incense of flattery; for the other dhe 
reserved her vengeance and her terrors 

All earthly powers, — emperor, pope, princes, and legates,— 
were put in motion against the humble &iar of Erfurth, whose 
jniyard conflicts we have already traced. " The kings of 
the earth stood up and the rulers took counsel against the 
tiord, and against his anointed." 

Before this letter and brief had yet reached Germany, and 
while Ld^er was still fearing that he should be obliged io 
appear at Rome, a fbrtuimte circumstance occurred to comfort 
hia heart. He needed a friend into whose bosom he eoukl 
pour out his sorrows, and whose faithful love should comforl 
him in his hours of dejection. God sent him such a friend in 
Meiancthoa 

George Schwarzerd was a skilful master-ormourer of Bret- 
ten, a small town in the Palatinate. On the 14th of Februa- 

♦ L. Ok>. (L.) xvii. p. 173. 
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ry^ H97; « Boa was ]bom to him, wlfxom he named Philip, an4 
who, afterwards, became celebrated under the name of Me* 
lancthon, George, who enjoyed the esteem of the princes of 
the Palatinate of Bavaria, and of Saxony, was remarkable for 
the perfect uprightness of his dealings. Often did he refuse 
to ta^e from purchasers the price they offered; and, if he 
kpew that they were poor, he obliged them to take back their 
money. He regularly rose at midnight, and offered a pray^ 
^p<m his knees. If he ever happened to omit this service, het 
was dissatisfied with himself all day.. Schwarzerd's wife, 
whose name was Barbara, was the daughter of a respectable 
ii>agistrate, John Beuter. She was of an. affectionate dispo- 
sition, spE^ewhat inclined to superstition, but very discreet and 
prudent Some old and well known German rhymes are as- 
cribed to her pen. We give their sense as well as we are 
able ; 

GifU to the poor impoverish none, 

To church to pray will hinder none. 

To grease the wheel delayeth none, 

in-gotten wealth enricheth none, 

God's holy book deludeth none. 

Also the following: 

He who is a freer spender 

Than his plough or toil can render, 

Sure of ruin, riow or ft«t,. 

May perhaps be hanged at last.* 
Philip was not eleven yeare old when his father died. 
Two days before his death, George summonkl his son to hi» 
bedside, and exhorted him to " set the Lord always belbre 
him." « J foresee," said the dying man, " that stormy time* 
are at hand. I have witnessed great things; Imt there ure 
greater still in preparatioa Qod preserve, and goide you, my 
*>n!" After receiving his fether's blesMOg, Philip was sent 
to Spire, that he might not be present at his firther^j death. 
He wept bitterly on taking his departure. 
Renter, the worthy baiiifi; Philip^s grandfather, who had a 

♦ Almosen geben armt nicht, &c. Wer raehr will verzehren, etc. 
(M tiller's Reliquien.) 
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yomg son of his own, performed a father^s part towards Jhe 
orphao. He took both Philip and his brother George into 
bis ovvn house, and shortly after, engaged John Hungarus M 
tutor to the three boys. Ilungarus was an excellent man, and 
afterwards preached the Gospel with great ^fect, continuing 
his labors to an advanced age. He nerer overlooked any 
fault in the young man, but punned it with discretion : " h 
was thus/' said Melancthon, in 1654, ^ that he made me a 
grammarian. He loved me as if I bad .been his son ; I loved 
him as a father; and I trust that we shall meet in heaven.''* 

Philip was remarkable for the excellence of his understand- 
ing, his quickness in acquiring, and his talent for comihuni- 
eating knowledge. He could never be idle, but was always 
seeking for some one with whom he might discuss the things 
he had heard.f It often happened, that learned foreigners 
passed through Bretten, and visited Reuter. On such occa- 
sions, the bailiff's grandson, immediately accosted them, en- • 
gaged them in conversation, and pressed them so closely on 
the subjects discus8ed,>that by-standers were astonished. 

To a powerful' genius he united great sweetness of disposi- 
tion, and thus gained the fttvour of all who knew him. He 
had an impediment in his speech ; but, following the example 
of the illustrious Grecian orator, he laboured with so much 
perseverance to overcome this defect, that in after life no tracei 
of it were perceptible. 

On the death of his grand&ther, young Philip was sent with 
his brother and his uncle John to the school of Pibrzheim. 
The young bojrs lodged with on6 of their female relations, 
wIm) was sister to the celebrated ReuchHn. Thirsting for 
knowledge, Philip, under the tuition of George Simler, made 
rapid progress in learning, and especially in the Greek lam 
guage, to which he was passionately devoted. Reuchlin often 
visited Pforzheim. At his sister's house he became acquainted 

* Dilexit me ut filium, et egoeumut patrem ; et convenietnus, ipero^ 
in vitft. aetemA. (Melancth. Expl. Evang.) 

t Q,Qie8oere non poterat, s6d qoeerebat ubique aliquem com qao da' 
auditia diaputaret (Gam^rariut, Vita Melancth. p. 7.) 
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with ber young inmates, and was yeiry much struck with 
Philip's answers. He presented him with a Greek graiainiar 
and a Bible. These two books were destined to be the study 
of his whole life. 

.When Reuehlin returned from bis second journey intt 
Italy, his yoo^g relation, who was then twelve years old, 
celebrated the day of his arrival by acting in his presence, 
with some friends, a Latin comedy of his own composing 
Beuehiin, delighted with the young man's talent, fenderl} 
embraced him, called him his beloved son, and, smiling^ 
placed upon his head the red hat he had received when he 
was made doctor. It was at this time that Reuehlin changed 
his name of Schwarzerd for that of Melanchthon. Both words 
signify black earthy the one in the German, the other in 
Greek. Most of the learned men of those times translated their 
names into Greek or Latin. 

At twelve years of age Melancthon went to the university 
of Heidelberg. It was there he b^;an to slake hss thirst for 
knowledge. At fourteen he was made bachelor. In 15 12, 
Reuehlin invited him to Tubings, where many eminent 
scholars were assembled. He attended die lectures of the 
theologians, the physicians, and the jurisconsults. There was 
no kind of knowledge that he deemed unworthy of pursuit* 
He sought not ht &me, but for ihe possession and advantage 
of learning. 

Holy Scripture especially engaged his attention. Those 
who frequented the church of Tubingen had remarked that 
he had frequently a book in his hand, which he had read be- 
tween the services. The mysterious volume seemed larger 
than the ordinary mass books : and a report was circulated that 
Philip on such occasions read some pro&ne author. But it 
turned out that the suspected book vims a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures, recently printed at B&le by John Frobenius. Ho 
continued to use this book ail his life, with the most diligent 
attention. He alwajrs carried about him this precious volume, 
t^ing it with him to the various public assemhlie3 which he 



trtt-ciilad OB lo attend.* Etjiectiiig ifa0 .yahi sydttms of Um^. 
sebooloken, lie ftdbexed to tbe pUia word of God. £rattau% 
writiog at tkat time to CBoolampadius, tbua expf eases himself v 
<< I have the highest opiniotx and the most hrilliaat expects 
tions of Melancthon. May. our Lord so order events, that he 
may long survive usl He will altogether eclipse Erascnus/'f 

Nevertheless^ Melancthon then partook of the errors pi hia 
time^ ^^ I shudder," said he^ at an adtanced period of his life| 
<* when I think of the sup^^tious reject I paid to images^ 
while 1 was yet a Papist/'J 

In 1514, he was mads Doctor of Philosophy) and began to 
lecture publicly. He was then seventeen. The grace aii4 
charm which he communicated to his instructions farmed a 
striking contrast to the Wasteless method thw followed by th^ 
doctors, and especially by the monks. H^ took an iM^ti^ei 
part in the contest in which Beuchlin was engaged with ibm 
ignoramuses of his ^ime. Agreeable in conversion, gentle 
and graceful in manners^ and beloved by all who knew him. 
he soon acquired great authority and established reputatiout 
among th^ learned. , 

It was at this time that the Elector Frederic formed the 
design of inyiting some man of distinguished learning to be^ 
come professor of the ancient languages in his university ia 
Wittemberg. He applied to Reuchlin, who recommended 
Melancthon. Frederic foresaw the celebrity that the young 
Grecian would confer on an institution ao dear to him — and 
Reuchlin, overjoyed at so fiivourable an opening for his young 
friend, wrote to him in the words of the Lord to Abraham ;. 
'^Get thee out from thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father's house, and I will make thy name great, and 
thou shak be a blessing*" " Yes," continued the old man, " I 
trust it will be thu? with thee, my dear Philip, my disciple 

♦ Camerar. "Vita Philip. Melancthonis, p. 16, 
t Erasmi Epist. i. p. 405. 

t Horresco qaandocogltof oooiedo ipte pcepuetm ad stataai in pt|patil. 
(Explicit Evang.) 

"28* 
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and my joy."* Melanmhon aeknowleSged tb# nuee ef QM 
in this mimm^fts. All the umvernty gd^ed at his departure : 
yet were there some who eavied and hated hhxL He bada 
fiirewell to his native place, acclaiming, " The will of the 
Lord be done !" He was then one-and-twenty. 

Melancthon performed the journey on horseback in eonn 
pany with some Saxon merchant as in the desert the tmrell^ 
joins a caravan : for, asfteuchlin says, " he knew neither the 
roads nor the towns they had to pass thiough."t At Augs- 
burg he waited on the Elector, who was stopping there. Al 
Nuremberg he made acquaintance with the excellent Pirck- 
heimer, and at Leipzig with the learned Grecian, Mosellamxi, 
The university of this latter city gave a ieast in his honour, 
The repast was truly academical A variety of dishes were 
introduced in succession, and as each was put upon the table^ 
one of the professors it>se and addressed astudied Latin speech 
to Melancthon. The latter answered impromptu. At last, 
tired of so much eloquence, he said : '< My learned Mends, 
suffer me to answer once for all to your orations ; for, 
being entirely unprepared, I am unable to infuse into my re* 
plies so much variety as you have introduced in your ad- 
dresses." After this the dishes were brought in without the 
accompanying orations.^ 

Melancthon arrived at Wittemberg on the 25ih of August, 
1518, two days after Leo X. had signed the brief addressed 
to Cajetan, and the letter to the Elector. 

The professors of Wittemberg did not receive Melancthon 
so graciously as those of Leipzig had done. Their first im- 
pression of him did not answer the expectation they had form^ 
ed. They beheld a young man, who looked even younger 
than he really was, of small stature, and of a shy and timid 
demeanour. Is this the ftimous Doctor, thought they, that 
the great men of our day, such as Erasmus and Reucblin, so 
highly extol? .... Neither Luther, to whom he first iiOro- 

* Memn opoi et m«iim solatium. (Corp. lUf L 33.) 
tDasWegiundderOrteunbekannt. (Ibid. 30.) 
I Camer. Vita Mel. 26. 
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Meed himself, nor Luther's colleajg^aes, conceived any great 
liopes of him. when they remarked his 3roath, his diffidence, 
and his retirmg manners. 

On the 29th of August, being' four dap after his arrival, 
he delivered his inaugural discourse. The whole university 
tra» convened on the occasion. The lad,* as Luther calls 
him, spoke such elegant Latin, and manifested so much learn* 
ing, sa cultivated an understanding, and such sound judgment, 
Ihat all htis auditors were astonished. 

When he had concluded his speech, all crowded around 
him to o^r their congratulations ; but no one feh more de- 
lighted than Luther. He hastened to communicate to his 
friends the sentiments of his heart. " Melancthon," said he, 
writing to Spalatin on the 31st of August, "delivered, only 
four da3rs after his arrival, so beautiful and learned an oration 
that it was heard by all with approbation and astonishment 
TVe soon got over the prejudices we had conceived from his 
personal appearance ; we now extol and admire his eloquence. 
We thank the prince and yourself for the service you have 
done us. 1 can wish for no better Greek master. But I fear 
that our poor &re will not suit his delicate frame, and that we 
shall not keep him long with us, on account of the smallness 
of his allowance. I hear that the people of Leipzig are 
already bragging that they will be able to carry him off from 
us. Beware, my dear Spalatin, of despising this youth. Tho 
young man is worthy of the highest honour." f 

Melancthon began at once to expound Homer and St 
Paul's Epistle to Titus. He was full of ardour. «I will 
use every endeavour," he wrote to Spalatin, " to win the fa- 
vour of those at Wittemberg, who love learning and virtue." 
Four days kfter his inauguration, Luther again wrote tq Spa- 
latin : 

** I commend to your special regard Aat most learned and 
very amiable Grecian, Philip. His lecture room is always 
crowded. All the theologians, especially, attend his lectures^ 

* Pqir et ad^lMeaitiilaii « vtatm eotMnm, (L. E^. L 141.) 
tL.B^. 1.136. 
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Hm puts t;hem all, whether, they be iu the v^fpr^ th^ lavm^^ ck 
fhe middle classes, upon learning Greek."* 

Melancthon, on his part, felt he could return Luther's affec- 
tion. He soon discerned in him a kindness of disposition, a 
strength of mind, a courage, and a wisdom, which iill then be 
had never found in any man. He revered ami loved hm. 
" If there be any one," said he, " that I Ipve and embrace wixk 
my whole heart, it is Martin Luther." t 

With such feelings did Luther and MeUmcthon meet^ aod 
their friendship continued till death. We cannot sufficient- 
ly admire the goodness and wisdom of Qod, in bringing, 
together two men so different, and yet so necessary to eack 
other. MeJiancthon was as remarkable for calmness, prudence, 
and gentleness, as Luther was for wisdpm, impetuosity, and 
energy. Luther communicated vigour to Melancthon :-i— Me^ 
lancthon moderated Luther. They were like positive and 
negative agents in electricity, by whose reciprocal action 
an equilibrium is maintained. If Melancthon had not been 
at Luther's side, the torrent might have overflowed its banks: 
— when Luther was not by, Melancthon faltered, and gave 
way even where he ought not.:|: — Luther did much by povf* 
£r:— Melancthon did no less, perhaps, by following a slower 
and gentler methpd. Both were upright, open-hearted, and 
generous; both, full of love for the wortl of eternal life, pro* 
claimed it with a fidelity and devotion which governed their 
whole lives. 

Melancthon's appearance wrought a revolution, not merely 
in Wittemberg, but throughout Germany and the learned 
world. The study he had applied to the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics and to philosophy had given an order, clearness, and pre- 
cision to his ideas which diffused on the subjects he handled a 
new fight and an indescribable beauty. The sweet spirit of 

• Snimnos cum mediis et iafiouB stadioeo^ &dt gnscitatii. (L. Epp. 
L140. 

f Martinum, d omnino in rebus humanis quidquam, vehementiBtfiind 
^igo, et animo integerrimo complector. (Mel. Epp. i 411.) 

} CalTiiijWritiiig to SleidaA, observes: " Dowimm mxta &hkm wiA^tai 
initniat, ne gravem ex ejus timiditate jacturam lentiat poeteritai.'' 
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At Oospel {Brtillsed and animftt^d all his reflections ; and ki 
His lectures the driest sciences appeared clothed with a grac0> 
that charmed all faelurers. The sterility that the schokstib 
philosophy had spread oyer instruction was gone, a new iheth-: 
od of teaching and of Study wieis ii&troduced hy Melancthcm. 
*<T1ianks to him/* says a distinguished historian of G^erma* 
ny,* «*'Wittemberg became the school of the nation." 

The impulse that Melancthon gave to Luther in his work 
oftranslating the Bible, is one of the most memorable circum* 
*anc€S of the friendship between these great men. As early 
a» 1517, Luther had made some att^otipts towards that transla« 
tion. He got together as many Greek and Latin books as he 
could collect. With the aid of his dear I^ilip, his labour now 
proceeded with fresh energy. Luther obliged Melancthon ta 
take part in his researches, consulted him in difficult pas- 
sages; and the work, which was destined to be one of thft 
grandest works of the Reformer, advanced more securely anci 
tapfdiy to its completion. 

Doubtless, the arrival of Melancthon at so critical a mo* 
ment, brought with it a sweet relaMtion to the mind of Lu» 
ther. Doubtless, in the delightful expansion of a new friend- 
ihip, and in the midst of the Biblical studies to which he ap> 
plied himself with fresh zeal, he sometimes altogether &rgot 
Rome, Prierias, Leo, and that ecclesiastical court b^ore which 
he was to a|^)ear. Yet these were brief moments that soon 
passed away. His thoughts were ever reverting to the nw^ 
fol tribunal before which he was cited by the influence of his 
implacable enemies. With what terror would not the thought 
have filled a soul desiring aught but the triumph of truth •! 
Bat Luther did not tremble in the prospect of it: full of trust 
in the fiuthfulness and power of God, he remained firm ; 
and was ready to expose himself alone to the wraih of ene- 
ones more terrible than those who had brought Hoss to the 
stake. 

A few days after the arrival of Mdkmcthon, and before Ae; 
decision rf the Pope, which removed the citation of Luther 
• Pteak. 
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from Borne to Augdmrg, could be known, LaA^ wrotedmi 
to SpaUoin:*— ^ I do not ask our sovereign to do the least tfaoog 
m defence of my the^s; — I am willing to be d^vered i^ 
aad cast akme into the hands of all my adv^rsariea. Let him 
suffer the storm to exhaust all its rage on me. What I haira 
undertaken to defend, I hope I shall, by Christ's help, be mek- 
bled to maintaia As to force, we must needs yield to that^ 
bat without forsaking the truth."* 

. Luther's courage communicated itself to others* The gen- 
tl^t and most timid, beholdii^ the danger tbit threatened the 
witness of the truth, found language full of energy and indigo 
nation. The prudoit and pacific StaupitK wrote to Spalatin 
on the 7th September : <' Do not cease to exhort the Prints 
9m master, not to be dismayed by the rowing of the lions. 
' Let the Prince make a stand fi>r the truth, without re- 
garding Luther or Staupitz, or the order. Let there be at 
fcast one place where we may speak freelj and fearlessly. I 
know that the plague of Babylon (I had almost said, of R<Hne) 
is let loose against all who attack the corruptions of those 
who betray Christ for gain. I, myself, hare seen a preacher 
of the tru^ pulled out of his pulpit, and, though on a saint'* 
day, boiyad and dragged to prison. Others have witoessed 
still greater atrocities. Therefore, my dearly beloved, per 
•uade his Highness to continue in his present sentiments-^'f 
The order lor his appearance at Augsburg, before the car- 
dinal legate, at length arrived. It was now with one of tho 
princes of the Roman Church that Lather had to do. All his 
friends besought him not to set out.:^ They feared that a 
snare might be laki f{»: him on his journey, or a design form- 
ed against his life. Some set about finding a place of con- 
cealment for him. Staupitx himself, the timid Staupits, way 
moved at the thought of the danger which threj^cned that broth* 
er Martm whom he had drawn forth from the obscurity of the 
cloister, and launched upon the agitated sea where his life waa 
BOW in peril Ahl would it not have been better for that poor 

♦ L. Epp. i. p. 130. t Jen. Aug. i p. 381 

4 (Contra onmhun anucorom conaiiom sompami.) 
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bndwr to hare r^paftin^cl all hia life watmomnl b is too lata 
Mw. Yet be will do all in liia power to aaye bitn. Ao 
Qon^ugly he wrote to hiia from his oo&veat at Sala^rg*, on 
tfaa i5th September, imploriog him to^ flee and take refaga 
with him. " It seema to me," said he, <^that the whole world iv 
up in arm% and combined agaioit the truth. JSlY&t so waa 
ike cruciied Jesas hated! I se^ not that you hare anjrthmg 
else to ejrpect than persecution. Ere l<^g, no one without the 
Pope's permisalon, will be allowed to search the Scripturea, 
and to learn Christ .from theniy which yet is Christ's injunc- 
tion. Your friends are few in number. God grant to those 
few friends courage to declare themselires in opposition to your 
formidable eiiemies I Your most prudent course is to leave 
Wittemberg for a time, and come and reside with me. Then 
— ^let lis live and die together. This is also the Prince's opin* 
ipn," adds Staupitz.* 

From diSkrent quarters Lather rec^ydd alarming informal 
tion. Count Albert of MansfoMt sent him a message to ab* 
stain from setting out, because some great nobles had bound 
themselres by an oath, to seize and straitgle, or drown him.f 
Bi^t nothing could shake his resolution. He would not li^en to 
the Vicar-general's oflfer.— He will not go and hide in the. 
qonvent of Sabburg :— 4ie wiU continue foithfuUy on tha^ 
stormy stage where the hand of God has placed him. It ia 
by perseverance in the midst of opposers, by logdly proclaim- 
mg the truth in the midst of the world,^ that the kingdom of 
the truth is advanced. Why then should he fleef He is 
^ot of those who draw bapk unto peBdition, but of those who 
believe to the saving of their souls. That word of the Mas* 
ter, whom he is resolved to serve and love continually, re- 
sounds in his heart : " Whomever shall confess me before 
men, him will I confess before my Father which is in hea* 
ten" Everywhere, in the history of Luther, and of the Re- 
formation, do we find ourselves in presence of that intrepid 
wpait, that elevated morality, that boundless charity, which 

♦ Epp. L 61. 

t Ut vel stranguler, ve! baptiasrr ltd mortem. (L. Epp. L 130.) 
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tlis ficit establfidiifteiit of Chrigttatiky had exh^ed to Ae 
wwrld. " I Mtt likejCTeniiahj" skU Lutber, at the monaent ^^ 
ure apetakiog of,-**-'* *a man of strife and contention ;' hut the 
jsorethey^ificressethenr threat^ingi^ the more they muhiply 
ny joy. My wife and children are well pmrided for« My lan<^ 
nad ho&aes and ail my gfoods are safe.^ They have already tom' 
t^ pieeea my honour wad. my good name. All I have ieft ia 
ray wretched body; — ^let them hate it; — they wiH then 
ahortea my life by a few hourrs. But as to my soul, — they 
shall not have that. He, who resolves to bear the word o# 
Christ to the world, must eitpect death at every hour ;—^or 
our spouse is a bloody husband unto us. f 

The Elector was th«n at Augsburg. Shortly b^re he 
la& that city and the Diet, he pledged himself to the Legate, 
that lather should appear before him. Spalatin wrote to his 
friend, by direction of the Prince, that the Pope bad, named a 
oemmission to hear him in Germany ; that the Elector would 
D<^ suffer him to be carried to Rome j^'-and dedred hhnto 
prepare to set out for Aug^urg. Luther resolved to obey. 
The information he had recced from Count Mansfeldt in*> 
duced him to ask Frederic for a safen^onduet* The latter re- 
plied, that it was not needed, ai^ sent him only letters of re* 
commenoation to sevend of the most distinguished counsellors 
of Augsburg. He, at the same time, forwarded some money 
for his jouniey, and the Refi^rmer, poor and unprotected, i^ 
fbrth on holt, to place himself in the power of his adversaries. | 

.With what ise]mga most ha have quitted Wittemb^rg, and 
direeted his stisps towards Augsburg^ where the Pope's legate 
awaited him 1 The object of his journey was not like that to 
Heidelberg,**-^ friendly, meeting; — he was about to appear, 
WilthoUt any safe-conduct, before the delegate of Rome; per* 
haps he was going to meetdeatk But his fiuth was norittt 
word, it was in truth. Therefore it was that it gave hkii 

♦ Vrmr mea et liberi tnd protisi sunt. (L. Epp. i. 129.)-^He bad nohe/ 

rt Sio enim sponflus noster iponsuA sjiofuiiiuiii zuybis est (L. 'Epp, Md 
Exodus, iv. 25.) 

t Veni igilur pedcster et pauper Augustam. . . . (L. 0pp. lat in 
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f9m$; «aid he siraieed withont'feaf, in the name of 4b« 
Lord of Hosts, to btar hi& testimony to the Gospel. 

He reseked Weimar on. the 28th of September^ and took; 
Qp ^eiodgmge m the ^oovcnt of the Cordeliers. One of tho^ 
monks could not take his eyes off him« This was Mytonius*. 
It was ihe first time he had seen Luther. Ho wished to ap^ 
proacii him,md whnpered that he owed to him the peace ^f 
hk sool, and that all his deaure^ was to labour with him. But 
Myconios wia closely watched by his supeuors, and was iu>t 
permitted to ^leak to Lutiten* 

Tl^ Elector of Saxony then held his court at Weimar,^ 
and it is probable that, on that account, the Cordeliei^ received 
the Doctor. The day after his arrival was the festival of St. 
Michaiel : — ^Lulber said mass, and was even invited to preach 
in t^ Castiet^ CimpeU It was a mark of &vour that hia 
Prinoo took pleasure in conferrkg upon him. He preached 
from aa ovc^wing heart, in the presence of the court, oti 
(he test of the day, which is in Matthew's Gospel, ch. xviii. 
verses- 1 to 11. Ho apoke ttrcmgly against hypocrites, and 
•oeh aa boast of their own righteoiffinees. But he stiid not a 
woid of the angels, though it was the invariable^ custom to do 
00 oit St. Michael's day. ^ 

The courage of. the Doctor, who was repairnig quietly on 
foot to attend a summons, which, for so many before him, baii 
been a summons to dk, astonkbhed those who beheld him. Jai 
lerest, wonder, and compassion successively took posse$sio>ii 
of their hearts. John K^tito, pr ovisor of the Cordeliers^ 
struck with appvei^nrioa at the th<»ight of the dangeiss that 
awaited his guest, said: *^My brother, jrou have to meet Ital* 
ians at Augsburg. They ai« durewd people, subtte antago- 
nists, and will give you enough to do. I fear you will not b< 
able to defend your cauaa against tiram. They will cast yoo 
iato the fire, and the flames' will^teonsume you."t LufJioy 

• Ibi MyconiuB primum vidit Latherura : fied ab acceeeu et coUoqnib 
cjostupc est prohibituB. (M. Adaml Vita Myconii, p. 1761.) 

t Profect6 in ignem teconjicient, ei flammis exurent. (Melcn. Adam. 
Vita Myconii, p. 176, Ref. Hi»t. p. 30.) -. 
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sttsinnered grnvtolj r •< My dear frieni, psay to wtr Ijoid CM» 
who is in heaven, tmd put npapater noflter fof me and for hit 
dear child Jesus, whos^ cause is mi&e, — that he may be &- 
▼ourable to him. If He mafiataiaa his cai»e, mine is safii^; 
Iwt if He witl not maintain it,' certainly it ie do| in ma U> 
mainfdiii it ; afKl it is He who will bear the disfaoDOor." 

liUther eontinued bis t<^rney on foot, and arrired at- N«- 
remberg. Being aboat to present himself befi»te.,a prince of 
the church, he wi^ed to make a sakable appeaianea* Tba 
dress he wore was old, and much the worse for bis jmimey. 
He therefore borrowed a monk's frock of his feithfal friood 
Wenceslad Link, the preachcor at NurembeTg, 

Doubtless Luthef did not call on link alooe, but Tinted hta 
other friends at ' Nuremberg, and among them Sefaeuri, the 
town^lerk, Albert Durer, the cel^rated paintei, (to whoae 
memory that town is at this time erecting a 8iat«e,) and others. 
He was confirmed in hia resolution by hie -intereonrBe with 
these excellent ones of the ear^, whibt many monks aa tvell 
as laity caught the alarm at his jouraeyj alEid besdught bif&to 
turn back. The letters he wrote from this town breathe tha 
spirit which then animated him : *^ I find," aind iie, << mcA 
of cowardly spirit, who wish to persuade me not to go ta 
Augsburg; but I am det^mained to go on. May the Lord's 
will be done^ Even at Aug^tii^, and in the midst of his 
enemies, Christ retgns. Let Christ be exalled^ and the death 
of Luther or any other sinner, it of little moment As it it 
Written ;< may the Gkni of my sahation be exalted V Fare wel i I 
persevere, stand fast, for we must be rejatled either by - men oc 
by God : but God is true, and man is a liar."* 

Link and Leonard, an Augustine monk, conM not titar-lo 
let Luther encounter alone the dangers that threatened him. 
They knew his disposition, and that, overflowing at ha livat 
with self-devotion and courage, he would prahablybe wantifig 
in prudence. They therefore accompani^ him. When they 

* Vitat Christufl ; moriatur Martinus .... (WeisratitBu, Huit &aor. 
Noyi Test. p. 1465.) Weismann had read this letter in maniscript It 
i« not in t)ie collection of }!. de W^tte. 
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Wert within -fire leagues of Augsborg, Lather, who was wi 
dotibt suflfenng' from the fatigue of his journey, and -the agka* 
tion of his mind, was* seized with violt^nt pains ia thesiomadi) 
H6 thought he 5hould die. His two^ Mends, much alarmet^ 
engaged at waggon. They arrived at Augsburg in the evwi* 
ing of Friday, the 7ih of Outober, and alighted atlhe convent 
of the Augustines. Luther was much eshausted; but he 
rapidly recovered ; and doubtless his faith and the vivacity of 
his mind greatly conduced to his restoration to heakh; 

Immediately on his anrlval, and before he had seen any ob^, 
Luther, desiring to show every mark of respect to die Legtt^ 
begged Wenceslas Linic to go to his house, to announce th«t 
he was in Augsburg, Link did so, and respectAilly intimated 
to the Cardinal, on behalf of the Dodbr of Wiltemberg, that 
the latter was ready to appear before him whenever he shoiiM 
require his attendance. De Vio \vas rc^iced at this intelli- 
gence. At length, then, he had the ho^hettded heretic in bk 
power; he inwardly resolved that he should not leave Augi» 
burg as he had entered it; At the same time that Link wait6Ml 
upon the Legate, the monk Leonard went to announce to StttOr 
pit2f Luther's arrival at Augsburg. The Vicar-general had 
previously written to the Doctor, to say he would eertainly 
visit him as soon as he arrived. Luther k)st no time m iafot!ii»> 
ing hhn of his presence.* 

The Diet was over. The Emperor and the Efectofs had 
already left the place. The Emperor^ it istrue> had not fewilly 
taken his departure, but was huAtkig' in the environs. The 
represoatative of Rome alone remained ^rf Augsburg, Had 
Luther arrived whilst the Diet was sit^g, he wwildhave m^ 
]^warftil friends; but everything adw seemed ttkely^^ yieH 
before Ae papal authority. ^^ • 

The Judge before whom L^^er was to appei^ was not of a 
character to tialm his apprehensions. Thomas de Vio, who 
was*sumamed Cajetan from the Tomi of Qaeta, ift the kingdom 
of Naples, virherehe tl^asbom (1469)) Wis obeof whomgrett 
expeetadons had been ti^rtaioed frtm im yeoik At djdeiii 
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}m htA entered lato the order df the I>ommicaas,.oaiUmi;y to 
the express wish of his parents^ He had afiernards becoA« 
general of his order, and cardinal of the church of Rome. 
But what boded ill to Luther, the learned Ek>ctor was one of 
the mo4 zealous advocates of that scholastic theology which 
the RejGMrmer imd so severely handled. His learning, the 
austerity of 'his disposition, and the purity of his morals, en* 
aured to him an influenea and authority in Germany, which 
other Roman courtiers would not easily have acquired. It 
was to his reputation ibr sanctity^ noiioubt, that be owed Jhis 
a{^[>ointmeQt Rome had calculated th^ this would admire* 
aUy serve her purposes. Thus even the good qualities of Ca- 
jetaoi made him still more formidabla Basides, the.aflair en* 
trusted to him was by no means a compitic^d ona . LuUier 
was already declared a heretic. If he would not retract, the 
Legate's duty tnustbe to sapid him to prison j and^ if he escaped, 
lo visit with exooiamuniqEttion sueh as should d^re to re- 
^v0 him This was the couise which the dignitary before 
Inrhom I^ither was cited wa^ authorized to tal^ on behalf of 
Borne.* 

The Reforms had recruited his strength by a night's rest. 
On the morning of Sa^rday, Uieifth of Oc^ber, he began to 
vAeci on bis strange intuatipn^ He wafs rei^igne^, and wisa 
patiently waiting till God's will should be manifested by the 
progress of avecitfi ; he did not wait Jong. A person, unknown* 
to him, sent him word, as if entirdy devoted tQ- his service^ 
that he was coming to visit him, advising him to av6id aji^peor* 
iiig before the Legate till be had seen bun. ThemessSjg^ 
came trom an Italian courtier, named Urban de Serra Longa, 
lirho had often tisited Cxar«iany as-anvoy from the Margrave 
of Montferrat He had known the Elector of Saxony, at 
vrlu)ae court he had bee^ accredited, and after the Margmve's 
dd^h^ he htd attached himself to the Ca|xlin^ de Via 
' The.aftnnd address of this couxtier present the mpst 
striking contca^t to the noble Dranknese^ end generous integrity 
a£ Luther. The Italiai^ soon arrivadat the aoonastery of tbf 
« Tho Pope's ML (L. 0pp. (b.) zviL p. 174.) 



triiib Oaidiini Ind Bent Umto t^imd the B)i^ 
ftuDBei, ftiui to prepare him for the iiecttitalloii expected from 
him. ' Sara Longa imagitted that hie long reeidence in Oev* 
many gave him an advantage over the other cmirtiers of th« 
Legate's train | he exp«:ted lo make short work with this 
QermaoL ^monk. He arrived, intended hf two servants, an4 
ptD&ised to have come of iiis own aecord, ^rom fViendship fby 
a iavourite oi ^ Elector <^ Saxony, and out of love to the 
Church. After having saluted Luther with many professions, 
the dqptomatist added, in a tone of aflfeetion : 

^' I am oamB to. o&r you prodest and good advice. Make 
3^ar peace with the church. Submit unreservedly to ihib 
GardinaL Retract yofur calumnies. Becollect the abbot Jo- 
achim of Floreace; he, as you know, had>put forth heresies^ 
and yet he was afi^wards declared no heretic, because he re^ 
tnusted his errors." 

Litfher intimated hie intentmn of etaodiag upon his delence. 

8xB&4 Loi«OAk«-^^ Beware of that. Would ydu presume 
to enter the lists with the Legate of his Hoiinessf ' 
' LtJTBSR. — ^^ If they can prove to me that I have taught 
- any thing contrary to the Bomish Church, I will be my own 
judge, and immediately retract But the main point is, to 
■scertah^ whether the Legate relies more on the authority of 
St. Thomas thaa the faith will sffliction. If he does, I ^all 
oertainly noiBobmit tohim." 

SsERA LoMOA. — ^ Oh, ohl you intend^ then, to ofler him 
bat^P 

Upon this the Italian began to use language which Luther 
dsstgnatea at horrible. He asserted that one might maintain 
hbe propositions, H they only brought m money and fiUecl 
the strong box ; that all discussion in the universities concern- 
ing the Pope's anthority was to be avoided ; but that, on the 
contrary, it was sound doctrine that the Pontiff might,* by a 
nod, alter or suppress articles of faith ; with much more in 
the same stmin. But the crafty Italian soon perceived that 

* £t nutu sdo omnia abrogaie^ ctbm ea qua &4m aMcnt. (L Kppt 
I 144) 
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IMad eQ(kmv0iire4 to psfmade Luthirr to attbiiiit to tha liBgirttf 
ii^ ^Teiy Ibmg, asdto letraet Itis 4octxuie^ hk theses, and the 
^fli^is he bad tftk«n. 

. The Doctor^ who at finl had given some credk to^tiiB^ftit 
Iff^fesaifma of the orator UrbuD, (a» he calfe him ia hiraana^ 
tive,) began to eivpect th^ they were yery hollow, and thi^tiie 
wfte much more in the interest of the Legate than In his. He 
therefore spoke wkh rather mcn^e reserve, and contented him^ 
self with saying that he was quite reedy to be humble and (^e- 
dient, and to give ^Uisfiietioa in any point in whiefa he might 
be shewn to be in error. At these woids Berra Longa exi» 
dajmedj exaltingjy : '^I will go directly to the Leg^ and 
ypp. Avill ft^ll0w me ppesmtly. Every thing will go well, and 
it will be eowi setSed."* 

He took his leave, and the Saxon monk, wb? had m(»red» 
jpernment than the Roman comber, thou^l withm himsdf : 
^ This crafty Sinon has been poorly tcained by his Gfe^s."f 
Luther was divided b^ween hope and fear. Yet hope^ pre- 
vailed. The visit of Sierra Longa, whom he afierwards calls 
% £x>lish meddler.! und his strange assertions, aroused his 
c^^urage. 

The dificar^t covmseUors, and other rei|iectable inhabitantt 
ef Augabiagyto whom theElectcur had reoonnoaended Luther, 
were all eager to visit a man whose namo already resounded. 
Uirough.aU Germany; Peutinger, the Imperial c<»]nsdlor, 
one of the most distinguished patricians in the city, and wha 
oftcda invited Luther to his taUe, the counsellor Langemantel, 
Doetdr AuerbaQh of Leip»g, and the two brothers Adehnaaui 
both canons, with several others repaired to the c^vent of the 
Att^^istines. With cordial iriendship they accosted this extr** 
ordinary maa^ who had taken a long journey to deliver him* 
self up to |he agents of Rome. ^ '' Have you a safe^onduct V* 

♦ L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. p. 179. 

t Hunc Sinonetn parum consults instructum arte pelaiglu {L. Epp* 
k p. 144 : Mk yirgii*^ uSneU, Hook 2.) 
t MciHiator inoptM. (Ibid.) . ' 



mk»i tlMqr- ^ No/' replied the intrepid mook <' What 
Mdoei^ !" ihey exclaim^ «' Thi^," Baid Luther, "^ was a 
oivil pkiase to eiqiress my ibol-liaTdiiiess." All joined in en* 
tvtatiog liim not to go to Xhe Legale witltout &m obtaining a 
aa£HX)aduct froia the Emperor himselfa It is probable that 
a^methiiig had already transpired concerning the papal brief 
of which the Legate was the bearer. 

''But l^ame to Augsburg without a safe-conduct,'^ replied 
Luther, "and I met with no harm." 

'^ The Elector," resumed Langemantel, with afTectionato 
earnestness, '^ conunmxled you to our care ; 3rou ought there*, 
frieto Mlow our directions." 

Doctor Auerbaeh added his entreaties to those of Lange* 
mantel. ^* We know," said he, " that the Cardinal is, in his 
heart, enraged against you to the greatost degree.* We must 
not trust these Italians.'' t 

The canon Addmaon spoke to the same efl^; << They , 
hare sent you without protectkn," said he, '< and they hare 
neglectsd to proiride you with the very thing which you most 
need."t i 

His friends took upon themselves to obtain the necessary 
safe-conduct from the Emperor. They then proceeded to tell 
Luther how many persons of consequence were fevcmrably 
cKsposed towavd him. " The French minister himself, who 
kft Augsburg a few days ago, spoke of you most honour* 
ably."§ This remark struck Luther, and he remembered it 
afterwards. Thus some of the most remarkable citizens of 
one of the first cities in the empire were already gained 4>vef 
to the Reformation. 

Their eonversation had reached this point, when Serra 
Lctnga reCimted :•*-<< Come," said he to Lather, " the Cardmal 
ia waitmgfor you. I will myself conduct you to turn. But 
first let me tell yon how you must appear in his presence. 

• Sciunt enim oum in me exaccrbatisBimutn intus, quicquid simulet 
ior'iB, , .(L. Epp. i. p. 143.) 
t L. 0pp. (L.) xrii. p. 201. 
t L. 0pp. (L) xTii. 0. 208. ^ S 3c«kwidorf, p. 144. 
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When you enter the room where he is sitting, yotLnmst prm^ 
trate yourself with your &Qe to the gtound ; when he telk you 
to rise, you must kneel before him, and yoif must not staad 
erect till he ordeiis you to do iso.* Remember that it is heht^ 
a prince of the church yon are abput to apjpear. As to the 
rest, fear nothing ; all will soon be settled without afty diffi* 
culty." 

Luther, who had before promised to accompuiy Serra 
Longa whenever he should summon him, was embarrassed* 
However, he did not fail to repeat the advice of his Augsburg 
iViends, and said something of a safe-conduct 

" Beware of asking any thing of the sort," replied Sena 
Longa quickly, " you have no need of it whatever, llie 
Legate is weti disposed towards you, and quite ready to end 
the afikir amicably. If 3K>u ask §dx a aafe^onduct, you will 
spoil all."t 

, ^' My gracious lord, die Elector of Baxony," replied La* 
ther, ^^recommended me to several honourable men tfi this 
town. They advise ine not to venture without a safe-omdiict: 
1 ought to follow their advice. Were I to neglect it, and any, 
thing should befal me, they wouM write to the£leetor, my 
nuister, that I would not hearken to.them." 
. Luther persisted in his reaolutioo ; and Sena Longa waft 
obliged to return to his employer, and report to him the &iliaa 
of his mission, at the v^y moment when he&ncied it would 
be crowned with success. 

. Thus ended that day's conference with the omtor oi Mont 
fcrrat. 

Luther received another invitation, prooeedmg from Tery 
different motives. John Froscb, prior of the Camielttes^ was 
an old friend. Two ^years before, he had maintained soma 

. the»s, as a licentitate in theology, undec the superintendence 
of Luther. He called on him, and pressed him to come and 
stay with him. He laid claim to the honour of having tho 
Doctor of all Germany as his guest. Already men did iiot 

• Seclcendorf, p. 130. 
t L. Opp.(L.)l79. 
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fcar to^ieoder Kim homage in the face of Rbme: already the 
weak was become the stronger. Luther accepted the invha- 
lion. and ttccordingly removed from the convent of the Auga- 
tines to that of the Carmelities. 

' The day did not close without his seriously reflecting on 
his position. The visit of Serra Longa, and the apprehensions 
of the counsellors, concurred to convince him of the difficult 
eircmnstances in which he stood. Nevertheless, he had God 
in benren for his protector, and in His keeping he could 
deep in peace. 

The next day was Sunday; he obtained a little more rest. 
However he was obliged to bear another kind of fatigue. 
Nothing was talked of in the city but Dr. Luther, and all de- 
sired to see (as he wrote to Melancthon) " the new Erostratus 
wiw bad kindled so vast a conflagration." They crowded 
abont him ; and the good Doctor, doubtless, smiled at this 
strange excitement. 

But he had also to support another sort of importunity 
If there was a general wish to see him, there was a still great* 
er desire to hear him. He was asked on all sides to preach. 
Luther had no greater joy than to T;)roclaim the Gospel. He 
would have rejoiced to preach Christ in this great city, and in 
the solemn circumstances in which he was placed. But on 
this, as on many occasions, he manifested a most proper feel- 
idg of decorum, and much respect for hia superiors. He de- 
dined to preach, in the fear that the Legate might thmk he 
did so to vex and to brave him. This moderation and 
prudence were assuredly as valuable instructions as a ser* 
imm. 

However, the CaTdinal's agents did not let him rest, but re- 
turned to the charge* " The Cardinal," said they, " sends you 
assurances of his grace and favour : why are you afraid ?" 
And they endeavoured by every possible argument to per- 
saade him to wait upon the Legate. <^ He is so gracious, that 
he is like a father," said one of these emissaries. But an- 
other, going close up to him, whispered : " Do not believe 
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what they say. Ther6 is no dependence to be ploeed uj 
his words."* Luther persisted in his reM)lution. 

On the morning of Monday, the lOth of Oct<^»r, Berra 
Longa again renewed his persuasions. The courtier had 
made it a point of honor to succeed in his n^ooiattoas. The 
moment he entered : 

" Why," ho asked in Latin, " why do you not go to tEft 
Cardinal 1 He is expecting you in the most indulgent fkanee 
of mind. With him the whole question is summed up in six 
letters, — Revoca, — retract. Come, then, with me, you have 
nothing to fear." 

Luther thought within himself that those were six rery im- 
portant letters ; but without further discussion, he r^Hed 

" As soon as I have received the safe-conduct, I will ^^^mrP 

Scrra Lionga lost his temper at these words. He persisled 
— he brought forward additional reasons i&r compliance. But 
Luther was immoveable. The Italian courtier, stUi irritaled, 
exclaimed : 

'- You imagine, no doubt, that the Elector will take up arma 
in your favour, and risk, for your sake, the loss of the domio* 
ions he inherits from his aiiceftors," 

LuTHER.~^' God foibidl" 

Srrra Lonoa. — " When all forsake you, where will you 
take refuge?" 

Luther, smi7i»g|^a»c? looking npvwis wM $Ae eye of 
faith,—'' Under heaven !"t 

For an instant Serra Longa was struck dumb by this sid>* 
lime ond unexpected reply ;— he then continued : 

" How would you act, if you had the Legate, the Pope, and 
all the Cardinals in yoiir power, as they have y^w, at.ihia mo- 
npkent, in theirs ?" 

LtTTHER — "I would pay them all respect and honour. 
But the word of God is wi^h me — above all" 

Serra Lohoa. laughing^ and moving one cf Mi fingera 
backward and forward in a manner pecnliar to tJu Itali&aSf 

• L. Opfh (L.) xvii. p. 305. 

t Kl ubi mauebis ? . . . Rc«pondi : Sub CobIo. (L. 0pp. iu pracf) 
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— ^*» Ha! bal *aU proper honour ! I do Dot bclicre a wofi 
of it!" 

He thea left tbe bouse, l^ped into hk saddle, and disap- 
peared. « 

Senra I^wifa went no more to Luther ,* but belong remem- 
bered tbe reriatance be bad met wkfa from tbe Reformer, and 
Ibat wbicb bis master was doomed soon after to ocperience in 
person. We sball find bim again, at a later period, londty , 
demanding the Uood of Lutber. 

Shortly a^r Serra Longa bad left Lather, tbe latter re^ 
eeived tbe safe-conduct His friends bad procured it ftom the 
Imperial counsellors. It is probable tbot they bad consulted 
tbe Emperor on tbe subject, as be was not far from Augsburg. 
It would even seetn, from what tbe Cardmal afterwards said, 
tkat^ from a wish to avoid ofieoding bi)a, they bad asked hie 
oonseat to their application; perbi^ that nmy bare been this 
reason why De Yio sounded Luther tbroi^h Serra Longa,* 
for to oppose openly the giving bim a safe-conduct would 
have discovered int€i|tions that ft was wkbed to conceal* U 
seemed a safer policy to persuade Lutber himself to desist 
from the demand. But d soon became evident that the Saxen 
monk was not likely to yield. « 

• Luther was about to appear before tbe Legate. In requir* 
ing a safe-conduct, be did not lean upon an ami of fiesh, for 
be well remembered that the Emperor's safb-cdnduct bad not 
preserved John Hues from tbe ftaoftes. He only desired to ia 
J)]s duty by following the advice of his mastn's friends. The 
Lord would decide his cause. If God required bis life, be 
was ready joyfully to lay it down. At this solemn moment, > 
he felt the oe^ of once more communicating with bis friends, 
and especially with Melaactbon, already so endeared to bim ; 
and he availed himself of an interval of leisure to write to bim. 

"Shew yourself a man,'' said be, ^'as you are ready to 

do. Instruct tbe youth of our beloved country in what is 

right and agreeable to the will of God. As for me, I am . 

going to offer up myself for you and for them,* if it be the 

• Ego pro illjs <st vobift vado immolari. (L. Epp. i. 146.) 
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L(Mrd'$ wiU. I prefer deadu yea, even, what to me wookl im 
the greatest misfortune, the loss of your value^ society, to re* 
tmctjii^ wbaiit was- my duty to leach, and perlmps rutiiiBg' hy 
my Allure the noble cause #d which we are devoted. 

" bai]^ is iarolved, as Bgypt was Ibniierly, in tlnck dark- 
ness, evea darkoess which may be fek The. whole na^on 
knows n<Ahi&g of Christ, nor of what pertains to him. And 
yet they are our h)rds and roasters in the &ith and in moral& 
Thus the wrath of God is fulfilled amongst us ; as the prophet 
says, " I wiU give children to be thesr princes, and bab^s shall 
role over them*' Do your di^ to God, my dear Philip, and 
avert iiis wrath by fervent and holy prayer.'' 

The Legate, apprised that Luther would appear the next 
<biy before him, called together those in whom he had eonfi* 
dence, bodi I^ians and Germans, that he might concert with 
tkem how he ougi^ to treat the Gk^rman monk. Opinioiia 
were divided One said, ^' We must compel hkn to tetraet." 
Another, ^* We must arrest him and throw him into prison." 
A third was of Opinkm that it would be better to put him out 
cf the way. A fburtb, that it would be expedient rather to win 
him over bygentkoess aad mildness. The Oenrdinal seems 
to have resolved, in the first instance, to make trial of this last 
method.* 

At length the day of confeence arrived.f The Legate, 
bi^wiag thi^ Luther had declared himself willingto retract 
whatever should be proved contrary to the truth, was sanguine 
asto theresuh; he did not (kwibt that one o? his rank and 
learnmg would, without much difficnky, reclaim the monk to 
obedience to the Church. 

Lather repaired to the house of the Legate, accompanied 
by Uie prior of the C^rmelkes, his friend and host, 1^ two 
friars of the convent, by doctor Link, and by an Augustine, 
probably the same that had accompanied him frcrai Nurem- 
b«rg. Scarcely had he entered the Legate's palace, when all 
the Itiili«i9, who composed the train of this Prince of the 

♦ L.Opp. (L.)xvii. p. 113. 
1 Tuesday, llth of October, 



Clmreli, flocbed tamA loin, bearing lo see tii« fiuiwi» Doctor, 
ftfid prettod him ao closely that he could hardly pA>ce^ 0» 
eotermg the rocmi where the Cardinal was waiting fyt him, 
Luther found him accompanied hy the apostolical nuncio and 
Berra Longa. His reception was cool, but eiYil ; and, accord- 
ifig to Roittqm etiquette, Luther, foUowing the instractions of 
germ Loaga, prostniEted himself before the Cardinal; whea 
the latter toM him to rise, he knek ; and when ^e command 
was Treated, he stood erect Several of the most distinguished 
Italians of the Legate's household entered the room, in older 
lobe present at the interview, impatient to see the German 
aaonk bumble himself before the Pope's representative. 

The Legate was silent. He expected, says a eontmnporary, 
that Luther wotiid begin his recantation. But Luther watted 
rererenUy for the Eoman Prince to address him. Finding, 
however, that he did not open his Upe, he understood. his si- 
Unw as an invitation to open the busing and spoke as ibi*' 
lows : — 

^< Most worthy &ther, upon the enmmoBs ef hie HoHnesa 
the Pope, and at (he desire of my gracious Lofd, the Elector 
of Saxony, I Kppwt^ bdere you, as a humble and obediem 
son of the holy Christian Chureh ; and I acknowledge that 
it \VBA I who published 4he prdpoaitioim and theses that are cbe 
subject of inquiry. I wn ready to^ Usten with all submission 
to the charges brought against nie, and, iCI am in error, to be 
instructed 'm the truth." 

The Cardinal, who had deterthmed to assome the tone of 
a kind and compaarionate fttfaer towards an erring child, an« 
swer^d in the most friendly manner, commended Luther's 
humility, and expressed the joy he felt on beholding it, say^ 
ing: — '^ My dealr son^ you have fiHed all Q^ammny with com- 
motion by your dispute eouceming indulgences, I hear that 
you are a doctor well skillied in the Scriptures, and that yoir 
have many Iblbwers. If, ther^bre, you wish to be a member 
of the Church, and to have in the Pope a most gracious lord, 
listen to me/' 

After tbia oJQOirdium, the Icga^ did not hesitate to tail him 
VOL. i m dO 
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^ that he expected of Um, so eoofitoil was he of his sulh 
WKi(»; << Here," said he, "are .three artielfs whieh, actiag 
under the direedoa of our i&ost holy Father, Pope Leo the 
Tenths 1 am to propose to you :*— 

*^ First, you niuat return to your duty; you niuat acknow^ 
ledge your iauhs, and retract your errors^ your pYopostdoiMj 
and senaoos. Secondly, you must promne to abetam for ih€ 
iiteire, from propagatiog your offotons. Aad, thiidly, you 
must engage to be more discreet, and avoid efery thia^ tto 
may grieve or dieturh the church." 

JjoiEEiL — << Mo6t worthy father, I request to be permitted 
to see the Pope's brie^ by virtue of which you have received 
^U power to negotiate this a^ir.^ 

fierra Longa and the rest of the Italians of the Oardmars 
train were struck with astonishment at such a demand, and 
although the German monk had already appeared to them a 
sdrange phenomenon^ they were completely disconcertcsd at so 
bold a speech. Christians familiar with the principles of 
jus^ diBmre to see them adhered to in proceedings against 
(Hhers or themselves; but those who are accustomed to act 
according to their own will are much surprised when required^ 
te proceed regularly and agreeably to form and law. 

Db. Vio.-^^^ Your cmnmand, my son, cannot be complied 
with. You have to acknowledge your errors; to be careful 
*fiMr the iiiture what you teach; not to return to jrour vomit ; 
so that you may rest without care and anxiety ; and th^, act* 
iag by the command and on the authority of our most holy 
ktbet the Pope, I will adjust the whole affidr." 

LumiR. — '^ Deign, then, to inform me wherein I have 
erred.'* 

At this request, the Italian courtiers, who had expected to 
see the poor German fall upon his knees and impfore m^rcy, 
were sUU more astoni^ed than before. Not one of them 
would ha^ condescended to answer so impertinent a question. 
But De Yio^ who thought it scarcely generous to crush this 
feeble monk by the weight of all his authority, and trusted, 
moreover, to his own learning for obtainsng an e^y victory^ 
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oootentad to itH LiUher what he was accused of, and even to 
enter into discussion with him. We most do justice to the 
feaoral of the Dominicans. It mu^ be acknowledged, that 
he showed more equity, a greater sense of propriety, and less 
irritation, than have subsequently been exhibited in a majority 
itf similar cases. He assumed a tone of condescension, and 
aaid: 

^ ^' My beloved stml there are two propositions put forward 
by you, whkh you must, before all, retract :— 1st. 'The trea- 
sure of indulgences does not consist of the merits and sui^r-t 
ings of our Lord Jesus Christ:' — ^2odly, * The man who re- 
ceives the holy sacrament mi^t have £uth in the gnsce offered 
to him.'" 

Both these propositions did indeed strike a death-blow at the 
commerce of Rome. If the Pope had not power to dispose 
at will of the Saviour's merits,-— if, oii receiving the paper in 
which the brokers of the Church traded, men did not acquire 
a portion of that infinite righteousness^-— thjs paper currency 
lost its vahie, and men wouU count it no better than a meie 
rag. And thus also wkh the sacraments. The indulgences 
were, in some sense, an extraordinary branch of comm^xre 
with Rome ; the sacraments made part of her, ordinary tra^.* 
The revenue they yielded was by no means small. But to ' 
assert that faith was necessary to make them productive of any 
1^1 benefit to the soul of the Christian, was to rob them tk 
their attraction in the sight of the people. Fbr iakh is not in ' 
the Pope's gift ; it is beyond his power, and can come from 
God alone. To declare its necessity was, therefore, to snatch : 
from the hands of Rome both the speculation and the profits 
attached to iu In assailing these two doctrines, Luther had. 
followed the example of. Christ himself. Jn the v«ry begin* * 
ning of his ministry^ he had overturned the tables of the mo* 
ney-chatigers, and driven the dealers out of the temple. '^ Maka 
not my father's house a house of merchandise." 

Cajetan continued: " I will not bring forward theauthoiuty 
of St Thomas, and the other scholastic doctors ttih confute 
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tfaeae errors ; I will rest entirely oa the holy Scriptiires, and 
speak to you in perfect friendship." 

Nererthdess, when De Vio proceeded to hring forward his 
pfoofSy be departed from the rule he had lain down * He 
combated Luther's first proposi^on by an Extravagance or 
eoMstitutionjf of Pope Clement ; and the second, by all sorts 
of opinions from the scholastic divines. The discussion turned 
at ks outset upon this constitution c^the Pope in favour of in- 
dulgences. Luther, indignant at hearing what authority the 
Legate attributed to a decree of Rome, exclaimed : 

^ I cannot receive such constitutions as sufficient proofs on 
subjects so important For they wrest the holy Scriptures, 
and never quote them to the purpose.'^ 

Db Vio. — "The Pope hasauthonty and power over all 
th»gs." 

LoTXiR (woTTnly). — '• Save the Scriptures." J 

Ds Vio (ta da^iron).— -Save the Scriptures! ... Do not 
you know that the Pope is higher thmi the Councils, for he 
recently condemned and punkhed the council of B&le.'* 

LuTVEB*— "But the university of Paris has appealed 
agamst his decision.'' 

• Db Vio. — ^^ Those gentlemen of Paris will receive their 
desett." 

The Cardinal and Luther then proceeded to discuss the 
second article, namely the faith that Luther declared to be 
necessary to rend^ the sacraments efficacious. Luther pur- 
suing his usual method, quoted, in &vour of the opinion that be 
maintained, several passages of Scripture. But the Legate 
received them wi& derision. " It is of faith in general that 
you are speaking now," said he "Not so," replied Luther. 
One of the lalians, the Legate's master of the ceremonies, pro- 
voked at Luther's resistance and answers, was burning with 
desire to speak He often attempted to interrupt the conver- 
sation ; but the Legate commanded silence. At Jast he was 

♦ L Opp.(L.)xvii. p. 180. 

f This nSine it pyttn to certain Conttitutiont of the Popes, collected 
•nd appended to the Canon Law. | Salva Scripturt. 



dtMgei to reprove bib in so amlioritative a tone, that the 
master of the ceremonies left the room in confusion;* 

" As to indulgences," said Lmher to the Legate, '* if you 
can prove to me that I am mistaken, I am ready to receive iti« 
straction. We may leave that subject open, without compro- 
mtsmg our faith as Christians. But as to that other article, 
eonceming faith^ if I yielded any thing h^re, I should be de« 
nying Christ I canno^ therefore, and I will not yield that 
point, and by Gbd's help I will hold it to the end/* 

De Vro (beginning to^ lose temper,) — " Whether you will 
or will not, you muH this very day retract that article, or else 
for that article alone, I will proceed to reject and condemn all 
your doctrine." 

LuTfiEB. — " I have no will but the Lord's. He will do^ 
with me what seemeth good in his sight But had I a hun« 
died h^ads, I would rather lose them all than retract ,the test! 
mony I have borne to the holy Christian faith/' 

De Vio. — " I am not cwne here to argue with you. Re- 
tract, or prepare to endure the punishment you have de- 

$erved."t 

Luther clearly perceived that it was impossible to end the 
affair by a conference. His adversary was seated before him 
as though he himself were Pope, and required a humble sub- 
mission to ail that he said to him, whilst he received Lu- 
ther's answers, even when grounded on the holy Scriptures, 
with shrugs and every kind of irony and contempt He 
thought the most prudent plan would be to answer theCardiiial 
m writing. Thia means, thought he, offered at least one con- 
solation to the oppressed. Others might then give their judg- 
ment of the aflkir r and the unjust adversary, who, by clamour, 
remained master of the field, might be overawed by the publib 
voice.J 

Having, therefore, shown a disposition to withdraw : ".Do 
you wish," said the Legate to him, "that I should give you a 
safe-conduct to repair to Rome 1" 

♦ L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 180. f L. Opp. (L) xvii, p. 180, 183, 206. &«. 
t L. Opp. (L ) xvii. p. 209* 
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Notkiog wo»id have pkaeed Gajetaa better than Ao «e 
ceptance of this offer. He woold thus have got rid of an af 
6ir of which he begaa to perceive the diffiouhles, aai Lather 
and his heresy would have fallen ioio the himds of those who 
would have knowo how to deal with them. Bat theBefi)rm* - 
et, who was sensible of the dangers that surrounded him evea 
at Augsburg^ took care to refuse an offer that woukl have de^^ 
livered him up, bound hand and foot, to the vengeance of hia 
enemies. He rejected the proposal as often as De Yio choae 
to repeat it : which he did several times< The Legate ccmcealed 
the chagrin he felt at Luther's reiusal; ha assumed an aic of 
dignity, and dismissed the monk with a compassionate tmil^ 
. under which he endeavoured to hide his disappointment, and, 
at the same time, with the potitaiiess of one who hopes to have 
^tter success another time. 

Hardly had Luther reached the court-yard ef the palace^ 
when the loquacious Italian, the master of the ceremeoies^ 
whom the Cardinal's reprimands had obliged to leave the hall 
of audience, delighted at being able to speak to him out of the 
hearing of Cajetan, and eager to confound the abomindile 
heretic by his overpowering arguments, ran after him, and, 
before he came up with him, began to deal out his sopUsms. 
But Luther, disgusted with the man's folly, uiswered him 
with one of those saicastic rebukes which he always had at 
command, and the master of the ceremonies, quite confounded^ 
turned back and slunk abashed to the Cardinars palace. 

Luther had not been impressed with a very high epinion 
of his dignified adversary. He had heard from him, as he 
afterwards wrote to Spalatin, assertions which were quite amr 
trary to sound theology, and which, in the mouth of another, 
would have been considered arch-heresies. And yet De Yio 
was looked upon as the most learned of the Dominicans. 
Next to him stood Prieriaa " We may judge from this," 
said Luther, " what those must be who fill the tenth or the 
hundredth rank!"* 
. On the other hand, the noble (irmness of the Doctor of 

♦ L. Epp. 1. 151 



Witteoiheif liad greatly surprtted the OariBnal and «U hiB 
courtiersr. inatead of a poor mcmk, somg abjectly for pardon, 
tbey behdd a man of indepei»}ent Bphk^ an undaunted Chris- 
tian, an enlightened Doctor, who required thentto bring prooft 
Id support th^r unjust accusations, and courageously defended 
hm own doctrine. The inmates of Cajetan's palace exclaimed 
with one voice against the pride, obstinacy, aiAl effrontery of 
the heretic -Luther and De Vio had learned to know one Ano- 
ther, and both were preparing themselves for a second interriew. 
. A joyful surprise, awaited Luther on his return to the con- 
rent of tl^ Carmelites. The Yiear-general of the order of 
the Augustines, his friend, his &ther, Staupitz, had arrived- 
th^re. Not having been able to prevent Luther from going 
to Augsburg, Stanpitz gave his friend a new and afifectlng 
proof of his attachment, by joining him in that city, with the 
hope of rendering him some service* This, excellent man 
foresaw that the conference with the Legate would have mo- 
mentous results. His fears and his friendship for Luther 
combined to disturb him. It was a balm to the Reformer's 
heart, after that trying conference, to embraise so preck>ns a 
friend. He related to him how he had found it impossible 
to obtain a satisfactory answer, and how he had been required 
lo recant without even an attempt to convict him of error. 
<< You must absolutely," said Staupi^z, '< answer the Legate 
in v^riting."" 

After what he had heai:d of this first interview, Staupitz 
expected no good result from any succeeding one. He there- 
fore determined upon a step which he thought present circum* 
stances made necessary ; he decided to release Luther from 
the obligation of obedience to his order. Staupitz proposed by 
this means to attain two objects : if, as he couW not but fore^"" 
bode, Luther should fail in his undertaking, this proceeding 
would prevent the disgrace of his condemnation from being 
reflected on his whole order ; and if the Cardinal shoald en- 
join him to oblige Luther to silence or to a reoarMatiaii, ho 
woukl have an excuse for noncompliance.* This ceremony 

» Pauntt UmStftupitz too dcia Klastor.Gchomunsbsdf iiV C^ath. l&^ 
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was g«ne ihrougli ia tte lasual £3inxi& I^Ather eletrly pei^ 
ceiv€d ftll that it ford^oded. His mind wm deeply afiectod by 
the breaking of ties that he had formed in the aithosiasm of 
his youth. The otd&t he had chosen now rejected him.. His 
natural protectors forsook him* Ahready he was become ^ 
jttranger to his brethren. Bnt thoagh his heart was oppressed 
-with sorrow at the thought, he recorered his serenity by look- 
ing to the promises of a fiiithful God, who has said : <* I wiU 
never leare thee ; I will never forsake thee." 

The Imperial c(»ms6llors, having intimated to the Legate 
through the Bishop of Trent that Luther was provided with 
the Emperor's safe^conduct, at the same time cantipning him 
against taking any steps against the Refbrm^'s person, De 
Yio, in a violent pasaon, abruptly answered in the true Romish 
style, " Be it so ; but I shall do what the Pope enjoins me*"* 
We know what the Pope's injunctions were. 

The next dayt both parties prepared for a second interview, 
which seemed likely to be decisive. Luther^s friends^ itit^KU 
iog to accompany him to the Legate's palace, repaired to the 
convent of the Carmelites. The Dean of Trent and Peutin* 
ger both Imperial cckmsellors, and Staupitz, arrived one afler 
the other. Besides these, Luther soon had the pleasure of 
welcoming the knight Philip von Peilitzsch, and Doctor 
Ruhel, counsellors of the Elector, who had received orders 
from their master to be present at the conferences, and to watch 
over Luther's personal safety. They had arrived at Augs- 
borg on the previous ev^ing. They were commissioned to 
keep close to him, says Mathesius, as the knight Ohlum stood 
by John Huss at Constance. The Doctor also took a notary 
with him, and, accompanied by all his friends, repaired to the 
Legate's palace. 

As they set out Stanpitz drew close to Luther ; he felt alt 
t^ his friend would have to endure ; he knew that if his eyd 
were not directed towards the Lord, who is the deliverer of 
his people, he must sink under his trial : ^ My dear brother," 
said he, solemnly, "ever bear in mind that you entered on 

t « J^PpT* (L.) Ktit. 9dl. t Wednesday, 19th Oct 



lbM6 strtiggles in (be nametDf our Lord Jemis Gfa-iat''* It 
WM thus that Qod eacompossed his humble servant with cod* 
iolaUoQS and encourag^BEient. 

Littther, on arriying at the Gardinarfl, tovmd there a new 
opponent : this was the poor of the Domiiiicans of Angsburgi 
Wh6 wa4. seated beside hia superior. Ldther, in conformity 
wilb bis resolution^ had put his answer in writing. The cus* 
tomary salutations being gone through, he read, wkh a firm 
voice, the fdlowiug declaration : 

<< I declare. that I honour the holy Roman Church, and, 
moreover, that I will continue to do so. I have sought after 
trttfhin my public disputations, and what I have taught, I, to 
this hour, regard as right, true, and christian. Neverthelesi 
I am but a man, and I may be mistaken. I am therefore 
willing to be instructed and corrected wherever I may have 
orred. I declare myself ready to answer by word of mouth, 
or in writing, all objections and all charges that the illustrious 
* Legate may l»ring against me. I declare m3rself willing to 
submit my theses to the decision (^ the four universities of 
BMe, Fribourg in Brisgau, Louvain, and Paris, and to retract 
whatever theyshall declare to be erroneoua In a word, I 
am ready to do all that can be required of a christian man. 
But I solemnly protest against the method that has been pur« 
sued in this affair, and ags^sl that strange assumption which 
would oblige me to retmct, without having convicted me of 
error."* 

Undoubtedly nothing could be more consbnant with reason 
than these proposals of Luther, and they must have greatly 
embarrassed a judge who had been previously instructed what 
judgment he was to pronounce^ The Legate, who was quite 
iiaprepared {brdtisprotest^ endeavoured to hide his conAision,' 
by afiiicting a laugh, and pitting on the semblance of mildness. ' 
^, " This protest," he said to Luther with a Smile, *< is quite 
lumecefisary ; I wiU not dispute with you in public or in pri-^ 
ifUe, but my wMl is to settle the whole afisir with paternal 

t BsekMd. p. m^ ^UkOm, i..4aSl U OrP-d^O >^i* 181* ^M». 
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It was tbe pdiey of dit Cardistl to loy iiside thd 
forms bf ji»tice, wkrch afibrd protection t^ the accused, and 
to treat the matter as an affair of administraiion, between a 
superior and his inferior ;-^ convement method, as it teares 
the foUett scope to the e^tercise of wrbitrary power. 

Continuing in the most affectionate tone r^-*-^^ My ded^ 
friendy" said De Vio, ^ I beseech you to abandon this useless 
design f birt mther retnm to a sense (^<\aty, acknowledge the 
truth, and behold me ready to reconcile you to the Church, 
ated to the supreme bishop. . . . Retoract, my friend, retract ; 
such is the Pope's will. Whether it be your wiH or not, 
matters little; yoii would £nd it hard to kick against the 
pricks^ ..." 

Luther, who saw himself already treated as a rebellious 
child, rejected by the Church, exclaimed : ^* I cannot refract! 
but I offer to answer, and in writing. We Ittid enough of 
contention — ^yesterday." 

De Vio was provoked Bi this expression, which reminded 
him that he Ixad "hot acted with sufficietit discretion f but Jie 
recovered himself and said, smiling: 

"Contention! my dear son; I did not contend with you. 
I am a£i little bclined as yourself to contention ) but to gratify 
his Highness the Elector Frederic, I am ready to hear you, 
and exhort you as a Mend and a fether.^' 

Luther did not understand why the Legate should have 
taken umbrage at the phrase he had made use of; for, thought 
he to himselfj if I had not wished to be cotnteous, 1 should 
not have said "contend," but "dispute** and "quarrel," for 
thai was what we really did yesterday. 

However, De Vio, who fek thatj before the respectable 
witnesses present atthe conference, he must at kast a|qpear to 
convince Luther, and endeavour to crush him by argument, 
reverted to the Uvo propositiona which he had pointed out as 
fundamental errors, fully resolved to alk)w thd Reformer tlie 
fewest possible, opportumties of reply. ^BUymg on Italuai 
volubility, he overwhelmed him with objections tkritbout wail*' 

. . .' m Djglaaistam. ' (L. Kpp. f.V.lSl'.y' "^ "^ " ' 



i9f Bat m atifwer* Sometimes, he flnectad^sdmelimcs he 
cbided^ he deolaimed wkh possioDate &atgy] he jumblei 
tog^hi^iheiDo^iQemignious things; quoted St Thomas anil 
ArnioUe; «iceiaiaie4 t»i raved agamst all who differed ^raoi 
Ihbm ; and hcdce out in iDTectiire against Lather. Again and 
tgtUQ the latter JUtempted to reply; but the Legate inataptly 
intePTuptod him and orerwhelmed him vrkh threajte. Hite»* 
cant I xecant !" was the hurthaa of his haraagne ; he atcafmedi 
enacted the dictator, and put down all e&ni to reply.^ Stan* 
fttsc undextook to stop the Legate. . ^' Deign to allow DoKAor 
Maitin time to answer,'' said he. But the Legate resumed his 
htraagiie: he q&(Mi the extravagances and the opmions «f 
St. Thomas : he had resolved to have all the talk to himself* 
Unable to eonvinoe, and fearing to strike^ he would at least 
stuf} by hfis violenca 

Luther and Staupitz clearly pereeired that they must not 
only forego all hope of enlightening De Vio by discussion, h^ 
also of making any useful confusion of the" Mh. Luther, 
Iber^fote^ renewed the request he had made at the beginningf 
of the interview, and which the Oardiiial had ^n elod^. 
And not being permitted to speak, he requested that he might 
be. allowed at least to pm his answer in writing (Uid send it to 
the Lega:te. Staupitz seconded his request ; several of ikm 
company present jmned in his solicitations; and Cajetan, in 
spite of his dishke tp written dobuments^^^for he remembered 
tbat such documents ate las^ng, — at length consented* They 
separated. Tha hope which had been conceived that the^affiiir 
might be terminated at this interview was thus adjourned, and 
it was necessary to awaitrthe result of the ensuing oonlertnce. 

The permission granted to Luther by the geneial of th© 
Dominicans lo take time for reflection, vd to write his an- 
iw^ to the two distinct allegations brought f^faimt him na* 
kting to the indulgences-^axid ta iiith,-^was lemdouhtedly no 
more than strici justice ; and yet. we most give De Vio eradili 
for it^ as a mark of moderation aad lm|Artiality. 

* L 0pp. (L.)xvu. p. 161, 209. Deciei fer^ ccspi ut loquerer, totiM^ 
runtii tiSMM fit sdUi Mgaalsit 
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iMhsa left the Gaidimf s palace rgoiob; that fals }QCt re- 
|ue8t had hee^ gtaaked* in his way to and ffom the palace, 
he was the object of general atlentioD. £»llght«&ed men wtta 
JBtereated in, his cause, as^ if they tbsnselTes wefe about 15 
stand upon their trial. It was: fek that it was die cause of the ' 
gospeJ^) «f justice) and of liberty^ which was then to be pleaded 
fttAugsbiurg. The lower orders alone sided with Caje&in, 
^ they, doubtless, gave the Reformer stguficant proo& el 
their disposition, for he took notice of it.* 

It daily became more evident that the Legate would beat 
nothing Inmi him save the words, '< I retract 5^' and those words 
Lather was determined not to utter. What issue could bd 
looked for. in so imequai a struggle 9 How coald it for a mo* 
ment he thought that the whole power of Romef- arrayed 
against one man, could fail in the end to crush him % Luriier 
saw all this : be felt the pressure of that heavy.hand under 
which he had dared to place himself; he despaired of ever 
returning to Wittemberg, of seeing his dear Philip again, and 
once more finding himsdf encircled by those myble youths in 
whose hearts he so delighted to sow the seeds of everlasting 
life. He saw the sentence of exoommuniealion suspended 
over his head, and did not doubt that it would shortly &11 up- 
eo him.f These forebodings distressed h^n, but did not cast 
kim down. His tcust in God was not shaken. God may, 
indeed, destroy the instruntent he has hitherto made use of; 
but he will maintain the truth. Whalevear may happen, Lii« 
ther must defend it to the last With these feelings, there* 
htse, he began to prepare the protest he intended to present to 
the Leg^oe. It seems he devoted to that purpose a part of 
tiie 13th of October. 

On the followkg, day^ Luther returned to the X)ardinal's 
palace, attended by the counsellors of the Elector. . The Ital« 
iaas crowdedo^and him as Mual, and a number of them wo^ 
paeesent at the conferenoe. Luth«r stepped forward and pr» 
sented his protest to th^ L^fste* The Cardinals attendants 
gazed intently on his writing^ in their eyes so daring and p^e- 

* L. 0pp. (L.) XTii. 186. t L^0|v.<l»)>virl6B^ 
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inl9i]kaoiis. The followjag is the ikelaration wKich the Doc- '- 
tor of Wittemberg handed to their master : — •^ 

" You charge me upon two points. And first you bring 
against me the constitution of Pope Clement VI., in which it 
is asserted that the treasure of indulgences is the merit of tl» 
IjOfd Jesus Christ, and of the saints; an assertion which i 
d«9y in my theses. , * 

" Panormitanus," continues he, (applying that designation 
to Itcs, Bishop of Cfmrtres, toward the close of the eleventh 
century, and author of the iamons collection of ecclesiastical law 
called Panormta)- — "Panormitanus in his first book declares, 
tliat, in what pertains to our holy faith, not only a General Coun- 
cil, but even* private Christian, is above the Pope, if he can ad- 
duce clearer testimony from the Scriptures, and better reasons, t 
The voice of our Lord Jesus Christ is far above the voice of 
all men, by whatever names they may be called. 

" What most disturbs me and excftes my most painful reflec- 
tions is, that this constitution contains in it many things alto- 
gether contrary to the truth. Fir^ it asserts that the merits 
oi the saiqts form a treasury ; — whilst the whole volume of . 
Scripture testifies that God rewards ua far more richly than 
we have deserved. The prophet exclaims : * Enter not into 
judgment with thy servant, O Lord, for in thy sight shall no 
man living be justified.' J ^ Woe to man,* says St. Augustine, 
* however honourable and praise- worthy his life may be, if 
God were to pronounce a judgment upon him from which' 
mercy should be excluded.' § 

" Thus, then, the saints are not saved by their merits, but 
solely by the mercy of Grod, as I have declared. I maintain 
this, and I take my stand upon it. The words of holy Scrip- 
ture, wh^eh teach us that the* saints have not merit enough, 
ought to be more regarded than those words of men, which 
affirm that they have merits in superabundance. For the 

• L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 187. 

t Ostendit in materia fidei non moda generale coacilium esse super 
papain sed edam qnemlibet fijdelium, si mdioribus nitatur auctoritate et 
ratione qoam papa. (L. Oop. )at i p. 209.) 

tPs.143. d. '■ SConiessiz. 

vol*. I. . 31 
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Pope 18 not above, bat mider the luitkori^ of the word tA- 
, God.'' 

Luther did not stop there : he shewed that if the indulgences 
could not consist in the merits of the saints, neither could they 
consist in the merits of Christ He proved that the indul^ 
gences were barrel and unprofitable, since they had no odier ' 
effect than to ezcui^e men from good works, such as iHra3rer: 
alms, &c. << Nq,^' he exclaimed, <^ the righteousness of Chr»t 
Jesus is not a treasure of indulgences, excusing us from good 
works, but a treasure of grace quickerdng us to perform them. 
The righteousness of Christ is applied to the faithful, not by 
indulgences, not by the keys, but by the Holy Ghost alone^ 
and not by the Pope. If any one holds an opinion resting 
on better £)undations than mine," added he, in concluding 
what referred to this first point, ^ let him make it known, and 
then will I retract" 

<< I hare affirmed," said he, adverting to the second charge, 
" that no man can be justified before God except by Faith ; 
so that it is necessary that a man should believe with a perfect 
confid^ice that he has received pardon. To doubt of this 
grace is to reject it. The fadth of the just is his righteous^ 
ness and his life."* 

Luther supported his proposition by mady texts from 
Scripture. 

" Deign, then, to intercede in my behalf with our mos 
holy lord the Pope Leo X, that he may not treat me with so 
much severity. My soul seeks the light of truth. I am not 
80 proud, nor so set upon vain-glory, that I should be ashamed 
to retract, if I had taught what is not agreeable to the truth. 
My greatest joy will be to see the triumph of that doctrine 
which is according to the mind of God. Only let me not be 
forced to do any thing that is against my consci^ce." 

l^he Legate took the declaration which Luther presented^ 
and, after looking it over, said coolly : " You have wasted 
many words, and written what is little to the purpose: you 
have replied very foolishly to the two charges brought against 

• Jiiititi& juftti et ntft ejus, ect Meg ejus. (L. 0|^. Ut i. p. 211.) 



]^ md yaa have cdvored your pepe^ with iiiimerou» 
paasBges fimi the holy Seripturos that have no reference 
whateTer to the sahje<^'' De Vio then with a. contemptuous 
geatnre threw down Luther's protest, as if unworthy of his 
r^[ard; and, resuming the tone which had in some degree^ 
been successful in the last interview, he renewed the cry that 
Luther must retiact The latter was inflexible. <^ Brother !, 
brother !" cried De Vio in Italian, *^when you were last. 
here yoa were very docile, but to-day you are altogether in- 
tractable." Then the Cardinal began a long speech, borrow^ 
ed from the writings of St Thomas; he again extolled with 
All his might the constitution of Clement YI. ; he persisted in,- 
maintaining that, in virtue of that constitution, the very mer-' 
its of Christ are distributed to the faithful by means of thein^ 
dttlgences : he thought he had silenced Luther. The Utter at 
times attempted to speak ; but De Vio scolded and thundered 
on without intermission, and, as on the previous occasiong 
claimed the sole right to be- heard. 

This manner of proceeding had on the first occasion been 
in some measure successful ;-:-^t Luther was, not a man t^ 
bear with it a second time. His indignation at length broke 
forth, and it was now his turn to astonish the bystanders, who 
thonght him already conquered by the prelate's volubility^ 
He raised his sonorous voice: he took up the Cardinal's 
i^vourite objection, and made him pay dearly for his temerity 
in entering the lists against him. "Retract! retract!" r^ 
peated De Vio, dewing him the constitution of the Pop^. 
" Well !" said Luther, " only prove to me, by this constitu* 
tion, that the treasure of indulgences is the very merit of 
Christ, and I consent to retract, according to the will an4 
pkasure^of your eminence . . ." 

The Italians, who had not expected this, exulted at his 
words, and could not repress their joy at seeing the adv^sary 
at length taken in the tolls. As to the Cardinal, he was like 
one beside himself; he laughed aloud — ^but it was an in* 
dignant and angry laugh ; he stepped forward, took up the 
Tolume containing the fiimous constitution, turned over the 
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leares, femul thp {MSttge, and elated with the aivaiilage km 
thought he had secured, read it aloud with toeathless eager* 
ness.* The IfoiUatis were now triumj^iaiit ; the eouiiaeUor» 
of the Elector were anxious and embarrassed } Lntl^r w»ted 
die right moment At last, when the Cardinal came to these 
words, ^ The Lord Jevsm Christ acquired this treasare by liic 
sufferings," Luther interrapted him ; << Most worthy Either,'* 
said he, ^detgn to consider this passage well, and to meditat* 
upon it carefully: < He has acquired.'! Christ hu acquired 
a treasure by his merits ; the merits then are not the treasure; 
fer, to speak with philosophic precision, the canse k a diiereni 
thing from that which fiows from it The merits, of ChrisI 
have acquired for the Pope the power of giving such indul- 
gences to the people ; but they are not the very merks of th^ . 
Lord which the Pope distributes. . Thus, then, my conclusioft 
is iruBy and this constitution, which you so loudly aj^eal toy 
testifies with me to the truth which I declare." 

De Vio still held the book in his hand ; his eyes still rested 
on the &tal passage: the inference was unanswerable. Be- 
hold him taken in the very net. he had spread for anotl^r; 
and Luther, with a strong hand, held him &st, to the utter as* 
tonishment of the Italian courtiers who surrounded him. The 
Legate would have eluded the difficulty; but all retreat was 
closed. From an early stage of the discussion he had given 
up the testimony of the Scriptures, and that of the Fathers; 
and had sheltered himself under this eztravagancexif Clement 
VI., and now he was taken in his strong hold. Still he was 
too artful to betray his embarrassment In order to conceal 
his confusion, the Cardinal abruptly changed the subject, and 
vehemently attacked Luther on other points of diSereace. 
Luther, who detected this skilful manoBUvre, drew tighter on 
every side the net in which he had taken his opponent, mak- 
ing it impossible for him to escape : *< Most reverend father," 
said he, in a tone of irony, veiled under the semblance of re^ 
spect, " yom Eminence must not suppose that we Geraaas art 

* Legit ferrens et anhelans. (L. Epp. L p 145.) . 
tAcqamvh. (L* Epp. i p. 1^.) 



idtofetfaer ignorant of grammar : to be a treaMire, and to ^r* 
tfaase a treasure, are two very different things " 

"Retract!" exclaimed De Vio, "retract! or I will send 
you to Rome, there to appear before the judges commissioned 
to take cognisance of your cause. I will excommunicate you, 
and all your partisans^ and all who shall at any time coun* 
t^iance you; and wiU cast them out of the Church. Full 
power has been given to me for this purpose by the holy apos* 
lolic see.* Think you, that your protectors will stop me ? Do 
you imagine that the Pope can fear Germany? The Popa'a 
little finger is stronger than all the princes <^ Germany put 
together."! 

" Condescend," replied Lirther, " to forward the written an* 
swer I have given you to Pope Leo X., with my most bumble 
prayers." 

. The Legate, at these words, glad to have a momentary re9* 
pite, again assumed an air of dignity, and turning to Luther» 
said, in a haughty and angry tone : 

" Retract, or return no more \"% 

The expression struck Luther. He must now answer in 
anotheir manner than by words. He made an obeisance and 
withdrew. The counsellors of the Elector followed, and the 
Cardinal and his Italians, left alone, looked at each other, ut* 
terly confounded at such a resuk of the discussion. 

Luther and De Vio never met again : but the Reformer 
had made a powerful impression on the Legate, which was 
never entirely ef&ced. What Luther had said concerning 
fcith, what De Vio read in the subsequent writings of the 
Doctor, of Wittemberg, considerably changed the CardinaTa 
sentiments. The theobgians of Rome saw with surprise and 
^{satisfaction the opinions touching justification which he 
brought forward in his commaiitary upon the Epistle to th« 
Romans. The Reformation did not recede, nor did the Re- 
former retract; but his judge, who had so repeatedly com- 
manded him to retract, changed his views,--^nd himself in- 

♦L. Opp.(L.)xviLp. 197. tL 0pp. (W.)xxiL 1331. 

t Reroca ant non reverteie. (L 0pp. (L.) xvii. 203.) 
31* 
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diwctly, retracted his errors. Thus the unshaken fidelity of 
the Reformer was crowned with reward. 
• ' liuther returned to the monastery where he had been a 
guest. He had stood firm : he had borne witness to the truth ; 
he had done what it was his duty to do; God would do the 
rest His heart orerflowed with joy and peace. 

However, the tidings that were brought him were not «i- 
couraging ; a rumour prevailed throughout the city that, if 
he did not retract, he was to be seized and thrown into a 
dungeon. The Vicar-general of the order, Staupitff himself* 
it was asserted, had given his consent to this. Luther could 
not believe that his friend would act in this manner. No f 
Staupit2 could not betray him ! As to the designs of the 
Cardinal, his own words had thrown sufficient light upon 
them. Yet Luther would not flee from the danger; his life, 
as well as the truth itself, was in powerful keeping, and, in 
i^ite of all these threatenings, he determined not to leave 
Augsburg. 

The Legate soon repented of his violence ; he felt that he 
hfld forgotten the part it was his policy to play, and wished to 
resume it. Hardly had Staupitz dined, (for the interview had 
taken place in the morning, — and dinner was served at noon,) 
when he received a message from the Cardinal, inviting him 
to his house. Staupitz repaired thither, accompanied by 
Wenceslaus Link.t The Vicar-general found the Legate 
alone with Serra Longa. De Vio immediately advanced 
towards Staupitz, and addressed him in the gentlest manner: — 
•* Try noWj" said he, " to prevail upon your monk and induce 
him to retract Realiy, I am pleased wkh him on the whole, 
and he has no better friend than mjrself "| 

Staupitz. — " I have already done my endeavours, and I 
will now again advise him humbly to submit to the church." 

Db Vio. — " Yon must give him proper answers to the ar. 
gmnentsthat he adduces from the Scripturea" 

STAinptTz. — ^^ I must confess, my lord, that that is beyond 

• L. 0pp. (L.) xTii. p. 210. t Ibid. p. 301 

I Ibid. p. 185. 
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my power; &f Doctor Marlm is im^re than a match for me, 
both in acutenees and in knowledge of the Scriptures." 

The Cardinal smiled, we may imagine, at the Vicar-gene- 
raFs frank confession. His own experience, moreover, had 
tanght him the difficulty of convicting Luther of error. He 
continued, addressing himself to Link as well as to Staupitz: 

f* Are you aware that, as favourers of heretical doctrine, 
you are yourselyes exposed to the penalties of the church 1" 

Staupitz. — " Deign to resume the conference with Luther, 
and open a public disputation on the controverted pointy." ^ 

Dk Vio, alarmed at the thought of such a measure, ex- 
claimed,—" I will argue no more with the beast Those 
eyeaof his are too deeply set in his head, and his looks have 
too much meaning in them.^'* 

Staupitz finally obtained the Cardinal's promise that ho 
would state in writing what he required Luther to retract. 

The Vicar-general then returned to Luther. In some de- 
gree shaken by the representations of the Cardinal, he en- 
d^voured to lead him to some concession. " Refute then," 
said Luther, "the Scriptures^! have brought forward." — 
" That is beyond my power," said Staupitz. — " Very well," 
replied Luther, " my conscience will not allow me to retract 
until those passages of Scripture can be shewn to have ano- 
ther meaning. And so," continued he, " the Cardinal profess- 
es his willingness to settle the afiTair in this way, without subject- 
ing me to disgrace or detriment. Ah ! these are fine Italian 
words, but, in plain German, they mean nothing less than my 
everlasting shame and ruin. What better can he look for 
who, from fear of man and against his own conscience, de- 
nies the truth ?"t 

Staupitz desisted ; he merely informed Luther that the Car*- 
dinal had consented to send him in writing the points on 
which he required his recantation. He then, doubtless, ac- 
quainted him with his intention of leaving Augsburg, where 

* Ego nolo ampliiui cum hac heatik disputare. Habet enim profundot 
deulof et rairabiles specol&tiones in capite suo. (Mycomus, p. 33.) 
t L. Opp. (Lu) xvil p. 120. 
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he bad now nothing more to da Luther conmicmidtttod to 
him a purpose he had formed for comforting and ettengthen- 
ing their souls. Staupitz promised to return, and they sepa- 
rated for a short time. 

Lefl alone in his cell, Luther's thoughts turned towards the 
friends most dear to his heart. His thoughts wandered to 
Weimar and to Wittemberg. He wished to tell t^e Elector 
what -was passing, and thinking there might be impropriety 
in addressing the Prince in person, he wrote to Spalatio^ and 
begged the chaplain to let his master know the st^te of his af* 
feirs. He related to him all that had passed, even to the pro- 
nuse the Legate had just made to send a statement of the con- 
troverted points in writing. He concluded by saying;^ 
" Thus the matter stands ; but I have neither hope nor con^ 
dence in the Legate. I am resolved not to retract a ^nngle 
syllable I shall publish the answer that I have put into 
his hands, in order that, if he proceed to violence, he may be 
covered with shame in the sight of ail Christendom." 

The Doctor next availed himself of the few momaits thM 
were still remaining, to send tidings of himself to his friends 
at Wittemberg. 

"Peace and happiness!" he wrote to Doctor Caristadt 
** Accept these few words in place of a long letter : for time 
and events are pressing. Another time I hope to write to 
you and others more fully. For three days my afiair has 
been in hand, and things are at such a point that I have no 
longer a hope of seeing you again, and have nothing to ex- 
pect but excommunication. The Legate will not allow me 
to defend myself, either publicly or in private. His wish, be 
tells me, is to act the part of a father, not of a judge; and yet 
he will hear nothing from me but the words: *I retract, and 
acknowledge that I have been in error.' And those are wor^s 
I will not utter I The peril in which my cause is placed, 
is so much the greater, because it is judged not only by im- 
placable enemies, but even by men incapable of under- 
standing its merits. However, the Lord God lives aQ4 
♦ L. Epp. 149. 
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feigns: to His keeping I commend myself; and I doubt not 
tot in smswer to the prayers of pious souls, He will send me 
deliverance : / seem to feel that prater is being made for me ! 

"Either I shall return to you unhurt; or else under a sen- 
tence of excommunication ; I must seek shelter elsewhere, 

" Whatever may happen to me, quit yourself manfullyj 
stand fast, and glorify Christ joyfully and without fear. . . . 

"The Cardinal always styles me *his dear son.' I know 
how little that means. Still I am persuaded I should be to 
kim one of the dearest and most acceptable of men, if I would 
but pronounce the single word : ^Revoco.^ But I will not 
become a heretic, by renouncing the faith that has made me a 
christian. Better far would it be — to be cast out and accursed, 
and perish at the stake. 

" Farewell, my dear Doctor ! show this letter to our theo- 
logians, — to AmsdorfT, to Philip, to Otten, and to others, in 
order that you may pray for me, and also for yourselves ; for 
it is your cause also that is now trying. It is the cause of 
the faith of Jesus Christ, and of the grace of God."t 

Sweet thought! which ever fills with consolation and 
peace the hearts of those who have borae witness to Jesus 
Christ, to his divinity and grace, when the world rains upon 
them from all sides its censures, its interdicts, and its scorn ! 
- " Our cause is the cause of faith in the Lord." And what 
sweetness also in the conviction expressed by the Reformer : 
•* / seem to feel that 1 am prayed forP The Reformation 
was a work of prayer and of piety toward God. The 
struggle between Luther and De Vio was, in truth, one of a 
religious principle, then re-appearing in full vigour, with the 
expiring strength of (he disputatious dialectics of the middle 
age. 

Thus did Luther converse ^ith his absent friends. Stau- 
pitz soon relumed ; Doctor Ruhel and the knight Feilitzsch, 
both of them sent by the Elector, also visited him, after taking 
leave of the Cardinal. Some other friends of the (jrospel 
joined them ; and Luther, seeing thus assembled together 
• L. Epp. i. 150. 
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Aese iioble-mloded men, who were soon to be parted from 
each other, and from whom he himself was about, perhaps to 
be for ever separated, proposed that they should join in cele- 
brating the tiord's Supper. The proposal^as agreed to ; and 
this liule lUimbly of the faithful partook of the body and 
blood of Christ What must have been the feelings of the 
Reformer's friends at the moment when, as they celeKmied 
with him the Lord's supper, they reflected that this was per- 
haps the last time that this privilege would be allowed him. 
What joy and love must have filled the heart of Luther m 
the consciousness of being so graciously accepted by his Mas- 
ter, at the very moment when men were rejecting him. How 
solemn must have been that supper f How sacred that even- 
ing!* 

The next day,t Luther expected to receive the instnictiont 
which the Legate was to send to him. 

But, not receiving any message from him, he requested his 
friend Doctor Wenceslaus Link, to wait upon the Cardinal 
De Vio received Link most arffably, and assured him that he 
wished to take the most friendly course. *• I no longer con- 
sider Doctor Martin Luther a heretic," added he ; "I will 
not, at this time, excommunicate him, unless I receive further 
instructions from Rome : for I have sent his answer to the 
Pope by an express." Then, to give a proof of his good in- 
tentions towards him, he added : " If Doctor Luther would 
only retract on the subject of indulgences, the business would 
soon be concluded ; for, as to faith in the sacraments, that is 
an article that every one may interpret and understand in his 
own way." Spaktin, who relates this, adds this sarcastic but 
just observation : " Whence it is evident, that Rome attaches 
more importance to money than to our holy faith and the sal- 
vation of souls."} 

Link returned to Luther. He found Staupitz there, and 
gave an account of his visit. When he mentioned the unex- 
pected concession of the Legate : " It would have been well," 

• L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 178. t Sunday, 15th Oct 

X L. 0pp. (L.) xvil p. lai 
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mitt dlMi|^ '^ if Doctor Weaee^hus hud had a notary aad 
witoiisses with him, to hare taken down tlat speech in wii- 
IH^ ; for, if such a proposal* were made public, it would da no 
small prejudice to the cause of these Bomana." 

However, the more the Roman prelate softened his tone, 
^ more confirmed the honest Geraians were in their distmsi 
of him. Several of those trustwoithy persons to whom Lo^ 
dier had been recommended held a council together : '< Th« 
Legate," said they, <^ is preparing some mischief, through this 
courier he speaks of, and it is much to be feared that you wiU 
all be seised and cast into prison." 

Staupitz and Wenceslaus, therefore, determined to leave the 
town ; they embraced Luther, wIk) persisted in remaining at 
Augsburg, and ^ected their course by two different roads t6 
Nuremberg, not without many misgivings as to the fate of the 
magnanimous witness whom they were leaving' behind them. 

Sui»lay passed very quietly. LutEer waited in vain for a 
message from the Legate : the latter s«it none. He then de* 
tarmined to write to him* Staupitz and Linkj before they set 
out, had begged him to treat the Cardinal with all possible re* 
spect Luther had not yet made trial of Rome and her envoys ; 
k was his first experience. If his humble deference did not 
succeed he would know what to expect in future. But now, at 
least, he must make trial of it. As to his own share in tho 
matter, not a day passed in which he did not condemn himself 
and mourn over his proneness to use expressions stronger th^n 
the occasion required; why should he not confess to the Car* 
dinal what he every day confessed to God ? Besides, Luther's 
heart was easily affected by kindness, and he suspected no 
evil. He therefore took up his pen, and with a feeling of re- 
iq)6ctful goodwill, wrote to the Cardmal as follows.* 
. "My very worthy father in God, I approach you once 
more, not personally, but by letter, entreating your iitherly 
kindbess graciously to listen to me. 

"The revera!)d Doctor Staupitz, my very dear £ither in 
Christ, has advised me to humble myself, to mistrust my own 
• Thk letter )mn date the ITlh October. 
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jodgmcDt, and to mAmii my (pinion to the judgmeiit ef iptim 
and impartiai meo. He also eommemled your fktkeiiy kiad* 
Bess, and has fully convinced me of your friendly d^spositioa 
towards me. This intelligence has filled me with joy. 

« Now therefore, most worthy father, I confess, as I have 
dceady done hetoe, that as I have tu>t i^wn, (as they tell me,) 
snfficiairt diffidence, gentleness, and respect for the name of the 
sovereign pontifi*; and though my opponaate have giv^ me 
grthi provocation, I now see that it would have heen betta to 
have conducted my cause more me^ly, courteonaly, and rever- 
ently, and not to have answered a fool according to hk lolly, 
lest I should be like unto him. 

. << This grieves me very much, and I ask pardon. ' I wiU 
publicly acknowledge it &om the pulpit, ^indeed I have often 
done before. . I will endeavour, by the grace of God, to apeak 
differently. I will do more: I am ready to promise of my 
^wn accord, not again to say a single word on the subject of 
indulgences, if this business is arranged. But then^ let those 
also who led me to begin it be compelled, on their part, to 
moderate their discourses, or to be silent. * 

<' So &r as the truth of what I have taught is concerned, the 
authority of St. Thomas and of the other doctors cannot satisfy 
me. I must hear, (if I am worthy to do so,) the -voice of tlw 
spouse, which is the Ckurck. For it is certain she hears the 
voice of the bridegroom, Christ 

. " I therefor^, in all humility and submission, entreat 3roa to 
refer this matter, hitherto so unsettled, to our nu)st holy lord, 
Leo X., in order that the Church may decide pronounce, uid 
ordain, and that those who shall be c£^ed on to retract, may 
do so with a good conscience, or believe in all sincerity." 

In reading this letter, another reflection occurs to ua We 
seo that Luther did not act upon a preconceived plan, but 
solely in obedience to convictions successively imfNressed upon 
his mind and heart Far removed from any settled scheme or 
ptreconcerted opposition, he was sometimes, withoiitsui^pecting 
]^ in contradiction with himself j earlier convictions were still 
•L.qpp.(L.)198. 
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itandkig in hiii mind, although their opposites had already 
fi>und a place there. And yet it is in these characters of truth 
and sincerity that some have sought for objections to the Re- 
formation ; it is because ii followed that necessary law of pro- 
gression, imposed in every thing on the human mind, that some 
have written the history of its variations^ it is in those very 
featur«#that mark its sincerity, and make it honourable, that 
one of eminent genius has seen the most powerful objections 
against it.* . Strange perverseness of the mind of man ! 

Luther received no answer to his letter. Cajetan and all 
his courtiers, after being so violently agitated, had suddenly 
become motionless. What could be the reason of this? Might 
it not be that calm which precedes a storm 1 Some viewed 
the delay in the light in which Pallavicini has represented it 
" The Cardinal was waiting," says he, "till the proud monk, 
like an inflated bellows, should gradually lose the wind which 
tilled him, and become humble."f Those who thought they 
better understood the wajrs of Rome, felt sure that the Legate 
int^ded to arrest Luther, but that, not daring to proceed to 
nich extremities on his own authority, on account of the Im- 
perial sa/e-conduct, he was awaiting an answer from Rome to 
his message. Others could not believe that the Cardinal 
would wait so long. " The Emperor Maximilian," they said, 
(and in this they might «peak the truth,) <*will no more 
scruple to give up Luther for trial by the Church, notwith- 
standing his safe^onduct, than Sigismund did to surrender 
Huss to the Council of Constance. The Legate is perhaps 
now in communication with the Emperor. The sanction of 
Maximilian may every hour be expected. The more opposed 
he was before to the Pope, the more does he seem to seek to 
please him ; and so it will be till the crown of the empire 
encircled his grandson's brows.^* Not a moment was to be lost 
"Draw up «n appeal to the Pope," said the kind-hearted men 
who surrounded Luther ; — " Dmw up an appeal to the Pope, 
and leave Augsburg without delay." 

# Bosfuet, Hist, dei Variations. (Uy. i. p. 25, &c. 
t-Ut follit ilk TentoM elatione diatantnt ... (p. 40.) 
VOL. I. 32 
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Luther, whose pre^eQte ia that city had for tl^ Ifuit. foot 
days been utterly useless, and who had sufficiently proved^ by 
remaining after the departure of the Saxon counsellors selit by 
the Elector to watch over his safety, that he feared nothit|£ 
and was ready to answer for himself yielded ot last to the 
wishes of his friends. But first he resolved to inform De Yio 
of his intention ; he wrote to him on the Tuesday, thieve of 
. his departure. This letter was in a bolder strain than the 
former* Seeing his advances were unavailing, Luther seems 
to erect himself in the consciousness of his right, and of the 
injustice of his enemies. 

" Most worthy father in God," he wrote to De Vio, " your 
paternal kindness has witnessed, yea, witnessed and sufiicientlj 
acknowledged my obedience. I have undertaken a long 
journey, in the midst of dangers, in^ great weakness of body, 
and notwithstanding my extreme poverty, at the command of 
our most holy lord, Leo X ; — I have personally appeared be- 
fore your eminence ; — ^and lastly, I have thrown myself at the 
feet of his Holiness, and now wait his good pleasure, ready 
to submit to his judgment^ whether he condemn or acquit me» 
I therefore feel that I have leil nothing undone that becomes 
an obedient son of the Church. 

*• It is my intention, therefore, not Uselessly to prolong my 
stay here ; it is- indeed impossible I should do so, as I want the 
means ; and you have positively forbidden my again appear* 
ing before you unless I would retract 
, " Thus I again set out in the name of the Lord, desiring, if 
possible, to find some place where I may live in peace. Sev» 
eral persons of more importance than myself have persuaded 
me to appeal from your paternal kindness, and even from our 
most holy lord, Leo X, ill-informed, to hio^elf when he shall 
be better informed on the matter. Though I know that sucM 
1^1 appeal will be more agreeable to his highness the Elector- 
than a recantation, yet if it had been my duty only to consult 
my own feelings, I would not have made it * , . I have 
committed no crime :-— I ought therefore to have nothing to 
fear" 



' Luther having "Written thi^ letter (which was not deliTerod 
lo the Legate until after his departure,) prepared Jo leavQ 
Augsburg. God had preserved him hitherto, and with all 
b» heart he praised the Lord for his protection. But it was 
his duty not to tempt God. He embraced his friends, Peutia^ 
ger, Langemantei, the Adelmanns, Auerbach, and the Prior 
of the Carmelites, who had afibrded him such Christian hos? 
pitaiity. On Wednesday, before daybreak, he was up and 
ready to set out. His friends had advised him to take every 
possible precaution, fearing, that if his departure were kno wa, 
it might be opposed. He followed their advice as well as he 
couR A horse, that Staupitz had left at his disposal, was 
brought to the door of the convent. Once more he bids adieu 
to his brethren : he then mounts and sets out, without a bridle 
fiw his horse, without boots or spurs, and unarmed. The ma* 
gistrate of the city bad sent hiin as a guide a horseman, who 
was well acquainted with the roads. This man conduct him 
in the dark through the silent streets of Augsburg. They i^ 
rect their course to a little gate in the wall of the city. Onft 
of the counsellors, Langemantel, had ordered that it should ba 
opened to him. He is still in the Legate's power. The hand 
of Rome is still over him ; doubtless, if the Italians knew that 
their prey was escaping, the cry of pursuit would be raised : — r 
who knows whether the intrepid adversary of Rome may nol 
Still be seized and thrown into prison ? ... At last Luther 
and his guide arrive at the little gate :— 4hey pass through. 
They are out of Augsburg ^ and putting their horses into a 
gallop, they soon leave the city far behind them. 

Luther on leaving, had deposited his appeal to the Pope itk 
the hands of the Prior of Pomesaw. His friends advised hinn 
not to send it to the Legate. The Prior was commissioned to 
have it posted, two or three days after the Doctor's departure, 
on the door of a cathedral, in thepresence of a notary and of 
witnesses. This was done. 

In this writing Luther declared that he appealed from the 
most holy Father the Pope, ill-informed in this business, to Uie 
most holy Lord and Father in Christ, Leo Z. by name, by the 
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grace of God, when hater informed, &c. &c.* The appeal 
had be^ drawn up ia the regular form, by the as&istanee of 
the Imperial notary, Gall de Herbrachtingen, in the preeence 
of two Augustine monks, Bartholomew Utzmair and W^:igel 
Bteinbies. It was dated the 16th of October. 

When the Cardinal heard of Luther's departure, he wai 
struck with surprise, and, as he affirmed in a letter to lhe 
Elector, even .with alarm and apprehension. He had, indeed, 
some reason to be, vexed. This departure, which so abruptly 
terminated his negociations, disconcerted ail the hopes whieh 
his pride had so long cherished. He had been an^bitious oi 
the honour of healing the wounds of the Church, and re-es- 
tablishing the declining influence of the Pope in Germany ; 
and not only had the heretic escaped with impunity, but with* 
out his having so much as humbled him. The conference 
had served only to exhibit in a strong light, on the one hand, 
the simplicity, uprightness, and firnlness of Luther, and on the 
other, the imperious and unreasonable procedure of the Pope 
and his representative. Inasmuch as Rome had gained 
nothing, she had lost ; — and her authority, not having been 
reinforced, had in reality sustained a fresh check. What will 
be said of all this at the Vatican % what will be the next 
despatches received from Rome? The difficuhies of the 
Legate's situation will be forgotten, the untoward issue of the 
afikir will be ascribed to his want of skill. Serra Longa and 
the rest of the Italians were furious on seeing themselves, 
dexterous as they were, outwitted by a German monk. De 
Vio could hardly conceal his vexation. Such an insuh 
appeared to call for vengeance, and we shall soon see him give 
utterance to his anger in a letter to the Elector. 

Meanwhile Luther, accompanied by the horseman, continued 
his journey from Augsburg. He urged his horse and kept 
the poor animal at full speed. He called to mind the real or 
supposed flight of John Huss, the manner in which he was 
overtaken, and the assertion of his adversaries, who aflirmed 
that Hoss having, by his flight, annulled the Emperor's safe- 
* Melius informandbi^ (L.'Opp. Ilit i. p. 819.) 
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«oiidaeV they Jwd a right to condemn Him to the flames.*^ 
However^ these uneasy feelings did not long occupy Luther*t 
mind. Having got clear from the city where he had spent 
ten days under that terrible hand of Rome which had already 
jcrnshed so many thousand witnesses for the truth, and shed 
ao much Wood, — at large, breathing the open air, trayersing 
the villages and plains, and wonderfully delivered by the arm 
of the Lord, his whole soul averiiowed with praise. He 
might 'well say: "Our spul is escaped as a bird out of the 
>snare of the fowlers ; the snare, is broken, and we are deliv* 
^ed. Our help is in the name of God, who made heaven and 
earth"! Thus was the heart of Luther filled witii joy. 
But his thoughts again reverted to De Vio : " The Cardinal," 
thought he, " would have been well pleased to get me into Jiis 
power and send me to Rome. He isj no doubt, mortified that 
X have escaped from him. He thought he had me m his 
clutches at Augsburg. He thought he held me fast j b[Ut he 
was holding an eel by the tail» Shame that these people 
should set so high a price upon me I They would give many 
crowns to have me in their power, whilst our Saviour Christ 
was sold for thirty pieces of silver.J 

Luther travelled fourteen leagues the first day. In tha 
evening, when he arrived at the inn where he was to spend 
the night, he was so fatigued — (his horse, says one of his 
biographers, had a very rough trot,) — that, on alighting, he 
was unable to stand, and dropped motionless upon the straw. 
He, however, enjoyed some rest. The next day he continued 
his journey. At Nuremberg he found Staupitz, who was 
engaged in visiting the convents of his order. It was in^his 
city that he first saw the brief that the Pope had sent to Ca* 
jetan concerning him. He was indignant at it, and had he 
read if before he left Wittemberg, it js very probable he would 
never have appeared before the Cardinal, " It is impossible 
to believe," said he, " that any thing so monstrous can have 
emanated from a Sovereign Pontifl[l"§ 

« Weiffmaii, H»t Eocl«6. i. p. S37. tPi. I3i 

tL. 0pp. (L.) xvil p 202. ^ I L. Epp. L p. 106. 
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Every where on his jonniey Luther vm» i« Qbjeot of gen- 
tral interest He was returning without having given up any 
thing. Such a victory gained by a mendicant friar over the 
representatives of Rome, filled every heart with astonishment. 
It seemed as if Germany had now its revenge for the Italian 
contempt of Ultramontanes. God's word had obtained mot« 
honour than the word of the Pope. The power which for 
ages had borne rule, had just received a formidable check. 
The journey of Luther was a triumph. Men rejoiced at the 
obstinacy pf Rome, because it was likely to hasten her rain. 
If she had not insisted on retaining her shameful gains, — if 
she Irad been prudent enough not to despise the Germans,— if 
see had reformed flagrant abuses, — perhaps, according to 
human cakulations, things would have returned to the death- 
like state from which Luther had awakened. But the Pa- 
pacy would not yield; and the Doctor was to be constrained 
to bring many other errors to light, and to advance in the 
knowledge and manifestation of the truth. 

On the 26th of October, Luther arrived at Graefenthal, at 
the extremity of the woods of Thuringia. He there met 
Count Albert of Mansfeldt, the same person who had so 
strongly dissuaded him from going to Augsburg. The Count 
laughed heartily at his strange equipment. He compelled 
him to stop, and obliged him to become his guest: Luther 
soon afterwards continued his journey. * 

He hastened on, desiring to be at Wittemberg on the 31st 
of October, in the expectation that the Elector would be there 
at the feast of All Saints, and that he might have an interview 
with him. The brief which he had read at Nuremberg had 
revealed to him all the danger of his situation. In fact, being 
already condemned at Rome, he could not hope either to con- 
tinue at Wittemberg, or to find an asylum in a convent, or to 
dwell any where in peace and safety. The protection of the 
Elector might, perhaps, avail him ; but he was far from being 
sure of it. He had nothing more to hope from the true 
friends he had hitherto possessed at this prince's court. Stau- 
pitz, having lost the favour he had long enjoyed, was then 
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leaving Saxony. Spalatin, though bdorec! hy Frederic, heA 
not much influence over him. The Elector himself was not 
Sufficiently instructed in the doctrine of the Gospel to expose 
himself for the sake of it to manifest dangers. However, 
l^uther thought he conld not do better than return to Witterti- 
berg, and there wait to See what the eternal and mercHul God 
would do with hfm. If, as sofme expected, he were unmo> 
lested, he resolved to devote himself entirely to the study aiad 
to the instruction of youth.* 

Luther got back to Wittemberg on the SOth of October. 
His haste had been in vain. Neither the Elector nor Spalathi 
had come to the feast. His friends were delighted to see him 
again amongst thehi. He hastened to inform Spalatin of hit 
arrival. "I have arrived to-day at Wittemberg, safe and 
sound, through God*s mercy," said he; "but how long 1 
shall stay here I know not. ... I am filled with joy and 
peace ; and find it hard to conceive how the trial I am en- 
during can appear so grievoiis to so many distinguished men." 

De Vlo had not waited long, after the departure of Luther, 
to pour forth all his indignation to the Elector. His letter 
breathed vengeance. 

He gave Frederic an account of the conference, with an 
air of self-satisfaction : — " Since brother Martin,*' said he in 
conclusion, "cannot be brought by paternal measures to 
acknowledge his error, and to continue faithful to the C^tholte 
Church, I request yt)ur Highness to send him to Rome, or to 
banish him from your territories. Be assured that this com- 
plicated, evil-intentioned, and mischievous aflSiir cannot be long 
protracted*; for as soon as I shall have informed our most holy 
lord of all this artifice and malice, he will bring it to a speedy 
end." in a postscript, written with his own hand, the Cardinal 
entreated the Elector not to tarnish with shame his own 
honour and that of his illustrious ancestors, for the cause of & 
contemptible monk.f 

Never was the soul of Luther roused to higher indignatioii 
than when he read the copy of this letter which the Elisctof 

* L. 0pp. (L.) xvu. p. 183. + L. Opp. (L.) xvii. p. 908. 



aeiit bi0). The sense of tbe sufferings he was destined to 
endore, the vahie of the truth for which he contended, cod- 
teinpt for the conduct of the Roman Legate, together swelled 
his heart His answer, written at t£e moment when his whole 
soul was thus agitated, is distinguished by that courage, eloTa* 
tton, and faith, which he ever displayed in the most trying cir« 
oiimstances of his life. He gave, in his turn, an account of 
Ihe cenference at Augsburg.. He described the deportment 
of the Cardinal : and thus proceeded t 

'< I would like to answer the Legate, putting myself in the 
place of the Elector. 

« < Prove to me that you understand what you talk about,^ 
I would say to him ; < let the whole discussion be carried on 
in writing. I will then send brother Martin to Borne, or else 
% will app^rehaid him and have him put to death. I will take 
eare of my own conscience and honour, and I will not allow 
ipy gk)ry to be sullied* But as long as your absolute know- 
ledge shuns the light, and only discovers itself by clamour, I 
cannot put faith in darkness.' 

<< This, most excellent Prine^ iS the ^Jiiswer I woukl make 
faimk 

" Let the reverend Legate, or the Pope himself^ specify my 
errors in writing : let them bring forward their reasons ; let 
them instruct me, who desire to be instructed, who ask to be 
io, who intend what I say^ and long for instruction, so ^that 
even a Turk, would not refuse to satisfy me. If I do not re- 
tract and condemn myself when they have proyed to me that 
the passages of Scripture that I have quoted ought to be un- 
derstood in a different sense from that in which I have under- 
stood them, — then, O most excellent Elector 1 let your High- 
ness be the first to prosecute and expel me, let the university 
reject me and overwhelm me with indignation. I will go 
further, and I call heaven and earth to wimess, let the Lord 
Christ Jesus himself reject and condemn me ! These are not 
words of vain presumption, but of firm convictioa Let the 
L^d deprive me of his grace, and every creature of God r^ 



fiise (o cematmejuce m», if^ wfaflB I haye bem shewn a beHnr 
doctrine, I do not embrace it ^ > 

, <! But i^ on account ofnqr low eattt^, and becimsD I wmhtA 
a poor mendicant brother, they d^piie me, and so reinae to 
iaa^ruct me in tt^ way of truth, let your Hi^ness be^ thfr 
I^ate to inform you in writing wherein I have ^red; axA 
if they refote, this £iTour to your Highaen yourself i«t theia* 
wrijte their own views, either to hk Imperial Majesty, or.tcf 
some Geiman Archbishopy What ought I to do-^wha^caa 
[do — 3ioro?^ 

<< Let your Highness lis^n to the voice of your coBScieiii» 
mi of your honour, and not send me to Rome. No man baa 
the right to require this of you;^ for it is impossible thai 
I should be safe in Rome. The Pope himself is not safe therej 
It would be enjoining yon to betray Christian blood. They 
have there paper, pens, and ink ; th^ have also number lesf 
notaries. It is easy f<a them to write wherein and whefaforo^ 
I have erred. It will cost them less trouble to instruct mo i^ 
a distance by writing, than, having me among them, to put 
me to death by stratagem* 

" I resign myself to banishment. My adversaries lay snares 
for me on all sides; so that I can nowhere liv« in safety* 
That no harm may happen to you on my account^ I leavo' 
your territori^ in God^s name. I will go wherever the eter* 
nal and merciful God will have me. Let him do with ma*' 
what seemeth him good. ^ 

'^ Thus, then, roost serene Elector, I rev«fetttly bid you &re^ 
well. I commend you to Almighty God, and I give you 
endless thanks for ail your kindmss to me. Whatever be 
the people among whom I may hereafter live, wherever my- 
future k)t may be cast, I dbaU ever remember you, smd shall 
giatefuUy pray, without ceasing, for the happiness of yoU' 
and yours.* 

<< I am 8^ thanks to God, full of joy, and pmise him that 
Christ, the Son of God, counts me worthy to sufier in so holy > 

« Ego coUa tilbiciiin^iie cdro gentSum, illa«triwimie X>oiniilati(mii ixm* 
Bunquam non ero memor. . (ti. £pp. i. 192«) 
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acftute. May Ha ftr ever pveserve your illt»tii<ma Higli* 
nem. Amen." 

Th» letter^ so oreriowinf widi d^ aeeents^of truth and 
jostiee, made a deep impression on the Elector. ^ He was 
diaken by a very eloquent letter," says Maimbourg. Nev^ 
could he have had the thougfht of giving up an innocent nwa 
to the power of Rome. Perhaps he might have persuaded 
Luther to conceal hhnself for some time. But he resolved 
not ev^ in appearance to yield in any way to the Legate's 
threats. He wrote to his counsellor, Pfeffinger, who was then 
atthe court of the Emperor, to rq>Tesent to his Ms^esty the 
seal state of affairs, and to beg him to write to Rome, so thai 
tfaa matter might be brou^ to a conclusion, or at least bo 
determmed in Germany by impartial judges.'" 

Some days ater, the Elector wrote to the Legate in repty: 
** Since Doctor Martin has appeared before you at Augsburg, 
you ought to be satisfied. We did not ^cpec^ that, without 
eonvincing him of error you would claim to oblige him to 
retract. Nci one of the learned men in our states has inti* 
mated to us an opinion that Martin's doctrine is impious^ anti* 
christian, or heretical" The Prince, in the latter part of his 
latter, declined sendii^ I^^er to Rome, or expelling him 
from his tenitones. 

This letter, which was communicated to lather, rejoiced 
his heart. "Gracious God!" he wrote to Spalattn, "with 
what joy I read and re-read it ; for I know what confidence 
I may repose, in these words, at once so forcible and so dia* 
oreet. I fear the Italians will not understand their full import 
But they wHl «t least comprehend that what they believed 
already finit^ied is scarcely yet begun. Bo pleased to, presei^ 
my grateful acknowle(%ment8 to the Prince. It is strange . 
that he (De Yio) who, a little while. ago, was a mendicant 
friar like myself, is not afraid to address the mo^ powerful 
prmces with disrespect, to call them to account, to threaten and 
commuid them, and treat them with such prepost^ous haugh- 
tiaeBS. . Let him learn that the temporal power k ordained of 
♦ L. 0pp. (L.) xviL p. 244.. ' • ' 
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Ood, and that none are permitted to trample ka g^lory wider 
foot"* 

One ^nmg that had undoubtedly encouraged Frederic to- 
answer the Legate in a tone which the latter did not expect^ 
wns a letter addressed to him bj the university of Wittem* 
berg. It was not without reason that they declared themnelvea 
in the Doctor's &Tour. The university was increasing ia 
repatatbn, and surpassed all the other schools. A crowd of 
students flocked thither from all parts of Germany to listen 
to this extraordinary maU) whose instructions seemed to open 
a new era to religion and learning. These young men, who 
arrived from the different provineeSj would often stop wheO' 
they discovered in the distance the steeples of Wittemberg ; , 
and, raising their hands toward heaven, bless God for having 
caused the light of truth to shine forth from Wittemberg, as 
in former ages from Mount Sion, that it might penetrate to thd 
most distant lands.f A life and activity, hitherto unknown^ 
was infosed into the university studiea*— " Our young men are 
as diligent here as ants upon an ant-hill,"{ wrote Luther. 

Thinking that* he might soon be driven out of Germany, 
Luther busied himself in publishing a report of the conference' 
at Augsburg. He resolved that it should be preserved as a 
memorial of the struggle between Rome and himself. He 
saw the storm ready to burst, but he'did not fear it. He was 
in daily expectation of the maledictions of Rome. He ar« 
ranged and regulated every thing that he might be ready 
when they arrived. " Having tucked up my gown and gird- 
ed m/ loins," said he, " I am ready to depart like Abraham,' 
not knowing whither I go ; or rather well knowing whither 
since God is every where." He intended to leave behind 
him a farewell letter. <' Take courage, then," he wrote to 
Spalatin ; " to read the letter of a man accursed and excom- 
municated." 

♦ L. Epp. i. p. 198. 

t Scaltet. Annal. i. p. 17. 

t Studium nostrum more formkNurttm fervet (L. 0pp. i. p. 193.) 

• ^lam Ddot ubiqtM. (L* Opp . i. p* 188.) . 



; Hk friends vfeta foil of feu9 afid aoxiety on bn ausodot 
They entreated him to deliver himself up as a prisoner into 
tiie Elector's hancb, that that prince might keep him aome- 
^riMie in safety.* 

His enemies conld not comprehend the grounds of his con* 
idence. One day, at the court of the Btthop of Brandenborg, 
the conversation turned on the Reformoir, and it was asked on 
^what support he conkl be depending. Spme said, <^ It is on 
Erasmos and Oapito and other learned moi that he reckons 
for protection." — ^'^ No, no Treplied the Bishop: "tiie Pope 
would care very little for tho^ gem ry. It is to the Univer^ 
of Wittamberg and the Duke of Saxony that he looks for 
support" .... Thus both parties were ignorant of that strong 
lower in which the Reformer had sought refuge. 
. Thoughts of taking his d^rture were passing through 
Lttthegr's mind. It was not the fear of danger that gave rise 
to them, but the presentimait of the incessantly rmewed op- 
positioQ ha shoukl find in Germany to the open profession of 
the truth. « If I stay here," said he, « I shall be daiied the 
lH>erty of speaking ajmI writing many things. If I depart, I 
will pour forth freely the thoughts of my heart, and devote 
myIifetoChrist"t 

France was the country where Luther hoped he might 
without hindrance prockim the truth. The liberty enjoyed 
by the doctors of the university of Paris appeared to him 
w^NTthy of envy. Besides, he, on many points, agreed in the 
opinions that prevailed ^ere. What might have ensued, if 
Luther had been removed from Wittemberg to Frtnce? 
Would the Reformation have established itself there as it did 
in Germany? Would the power of Rome have been de- 
throned there ; and France, which was destmed to endure a 
king struggle between the hierarchical principles of Rome 
and the ruinous principles of an irreligious philosophy, have 
become the great dispenser of evangelical light? It is useless 
to indulge in vain conjectures. But, certainly^ Luther at 

* Vi principi me in captivitatein dar«m. (L. "Efp. i p. 1^.) 

t l3ii«ro,totumemmdam,etvitamoffe|«mCUttiito. (L. Bpfk i. p^ IMl' 



P«fia wmM taare nmde a -^^.^BflSnenee m the fotcuM of 

tfaa Cbarcb and of Fraoee* 

^ Tlie 801x1 of Lutb^kT vvas deeptj moved He oflen preached 
}n the church of the cky, supplyiog tbe place of Simon tfeynt 
JPootaous, the.f»stor of Wittemberg^ who was fr eqnently in- 
ditpoaed. He thought it right, at all htnoKb, to take leave of 
tbe coQgTCgatioD to whom he had bo often preached the doc 
trine of salmon. ^ I am a very unstable preacher/' aakl he 
one day in tbe pulpit, " and very uncertain in my position. 
How often have I Wi you suddenly without taking leave of 
yoUr If this should bapp^ again, and I should never Tetnn% 
receive my last £irewelU' Then, having added a few words, 
he concluded by saying, with moderation and gentleness: 
'' Finally, I warn you not to be terrified, if the Papal censures 
should be discharged against me in all their fbry. Do not 
blame the Pope, nor bear any ill-will to him, or to any man 
living, but leave, the whole matter to God."* 

At length the moment of his departure, seemed at hand. 
The Prince gave him to understand that be vrishied him tn 
leave Wittemberg. The wishes' of the Elector were too sd- 
cred w^b Lutber Ibr him no^ ta hasten to comply with themt. 
Tbe Reformer prepared to depart, without knowing well to 
what quarter to direct his stepa. Resolving, however, once 
more to see his friends aboiiit him, he invited them tb a farewell 
repast Sofrted with th^n at table, he once more enjoyed their 
conversedon and their a&ctionato and anxious friendship. A 
letter vras brought to him. It came from the court He 
opened and read it His beart sank wkhin him. It enclosed 
an order far bis depaxture. The Prince inquired: ^Why 
be delayed so long t" His soul was overwhelmed with de* 
jection. However, be resumed courage; and, raising bis 
beiid> said firmly and joyfully, turning to tbbse about bim: 
<< father and mother fi>r4ake me ; but the Lord will take me 
^" Depart then he mi}st His friends were much affect;* 
ed. What would become of him 1 If Luther's protector 

* Deo rem oommltterent (Loth. E pp. i. p. 191. 
t YatsrimdmilM«rvei^iVW0aiaich,»tertolWBimtetimeb^att£; 
VOL.1. .33 ■ ' ' ' 



lfg«ets hkil^ V9^ ^l rmift fate % 'Afi4-lMft d^fpO^ A^ 
word of trtfth, and this admirable irorkh^ haJlt^^E!«h'tti> irand^ 
Witl^ 40al4ed8, yerlA with the 6hMWl wfttiess. tlie ftite of 
lh« ft^matlEtt aeeawd tMpecidtid by tt fiiogle thready and 
w>ii)daot ^ taomoit m wkteh JMhet left the wtilk of ^Wlt- 
Unibmfg hmk tkt^ thread 1 Luther and his^ends sdMliftte 
Syad^athisiilg in: bin Ibiiingas Ihey gate t^ht to iM^i teanl 
Hcmrwrer, buiti abort tifiae^ hsd obpeed, when a s^onff mmt^ 
ienfer amved. Lather opened tbiei letter, expetning lo find a 
toitecated.oider fer biad^rtute. Bat, to !» the inighty poww 
jar ^f the Ij»rd t ht the present he is'saVed. Evety thing k 
ebaofed; ^At the Pop^s nfew enrby,'' saM the letter, 
'^ ht^ies that every thing may be sdtled by a conierente, re* 
wain ior the present"* How important wi^ tins houtl and 
what might have happened if Lutbtr, ever «!)Jtioci3 to obey 
1^ Princes pleasure, had iefl Wiftemberg immediGit^ onthe 
receipt of the first letter ! Never h^A Lirther and the ^ause 
6f the Reibrttwtion be^ brooght lower thto'ttt thk moment 
jt iBftight hare btenf thongl^^ that A^ jfele was decide : in an 
instant it waa changed. Having reached the knv^est s^ hi 
Jus tareer^ the Befo^rhier fopidfy arose, aiad fWmt thfrt time \»i 
jnfiuence continued to asc^ui ** At the word of the Lord,** 
in the language oi the prophet, ^ his servants ^^a down to the 
depths, and monnt up again to heaveni'' 
. Spialatki, by Feedevfc^s orders, ^^t for L«lther to Lich^n^ 
berg, to have an ixHerdew iii4di hnn. They h^' b long con- 
versation on the state of afialrs. ** If the Pope'e sentence df 
cwderonation tawne, I certainly feannot remain at Witfembefg,* 
said Luther. "Beware/' replied Spfeilatin, "df %eing in too 
great a hurry io go to Franoe.**t He left liim; tellinghim f6 
wait further tidings from him. ** Only commit ^y flotirtd 
Christ,'^ said Luther to hk^ friends. "^Ise«i that my lidte^ 
eades are mote and more detfrmined <at nay dei^rtietion. Bui 
Christ is memiwhile strengthening me b my determination 
not to giye way " J 

♦ L. 0pp. 3tv.«94. , ^ 

tNiiiamait^lnQiAiaiaimi. (L. Bp{».}.i».'m'.^ -: . . t 
t Firmat Chrittuf propositum ikoa cedtndi in me. (Ibid.)' ' 



r Ijtttfaoraititertititt'piibHsiiQd iite»^^ iHe coaftfenee 
sftAngdborg* fifaklkikdwnilm to him frwnllit Elector to 
dbitain famdotf^so} hot it w«8 tooltoe. Wlienth^JmMu 
otikmfaad^akmpktoe^tlMl^aMeigafeli^ <^ Great 

Ooi4" «aidXiilb«r ia his jprefate, ^'whai « iwvr^whtt «& 
ittoaa^ «ri0te, to seekaftiHt light aod troth, and atove all ift 
thaOhnoafa, thatittoaay^mtbekmgdoni of truth T' -<^I«end 
joaii'fkia.dci^imfflEit^^ said he, wntiii^ taLiok t ^it outs tod 
da^nodoabt, U> plcaaa the Legale; bat aay pen is ready to 
gm. oitt nmek .^eater things , I myself kmmr not whence 
Ibesa tknights eone to me. . A^ &r tis I ean see, the work 
mtni yel b^fun ;* so ^le reascm is there fev the grsitf men 
off Rome, k^g to see an^ end of k. I shall send yoa what 
I ha?e written, in oiderllMit you may jndge if I am right 
in faeiieiaB^ that* the Antichrist of whom St. Pani speaks, 
BOW feigns m tho comrt of Rome. E dikik I can proTS that 
now^A-^ysthe power diat presides there is worse dian Iha 
Tnrkslhsfiiselires.^' 

On all mAm, siaister reports rt^n^ied Luther^ One of his 
fneads wrot^'Um wmA that the new enrrojr from Rome haA 
YMCMrtd odfe]1B^toappfeh^d him and deUter him totiye Pope* 
AdotlsBr reported that, as he t^s travellkig, he had mst with 
a courtier, and that, the coaTer^ittiai havmg turned upon^ 
afiairs which were then Abb general topic in Germany, the 
latler eqnfided to him that he had undertaken to seise and de« 
li^er.Xrftfhar i&ifto the handi of the SoTereig^ Pontiffi <' But 
the more their fury and Tiolenoe increase," wrote Luther, 

^ tho less do I fear thera«'^t * 

Cajetaci^s ill -success had occasioned much dsnsatii^Kstion at 
Borne* Tho vexation fisk • at the iailure of the affiur, fell - in 
«he fiUBt install* upon hioL All the Roman courtierS'thoBgbt 
tk»y had emse ^ xeptomh him £nr having been de&ientin 
the prudence ^and address which^in their aoeouat, were the 
omt indtspeasabiojyia Mc a t i o PS in « legate^ and for not hav* 

* Hes ista necdum habet initium suum, meo judioio. (L. Epp. i. p. 193.) 
' f Q^ ffli majrlg {Vurant et vi aflNtant vkm e6 mmtw ego terreor. {h» 
Epp. lp«l^> " * 
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kg relaxed the ftrietn^ of- his feh0latieiheKdog3r oa**^ 
portant an eoeaakn. << Tbe fidhnre is eittkeljrowiiif to Jum," 
said th^. << Hjs awkwaid pedan^^ has spoiled all Why 
did he provoke LiiA^r by ii»»Hs and threats, ioatead of alhi^ 
ing him by the promise of a bishopric, or evop, if Deeessary, 
a cardinal's hatV* These mercenaries judged of , the Be- 
finrmer by themselves. The Mure, however^ must be re. 
trieved. On the one hond^ it was requisite diat Borne ahoald 
declare herself ; on the other, she must not ofieud the Elecjtor, 
who mig^t be v^ serviceable to her in the^ anticipated event 
of the election of an Emperor. As it was impoestble &r 
Boman ecclesiastics to form a notion of the true source 
whence Luther derived his str^gth and CQurage, thef 
imagined that the Elector was much more deeply implioated 
in the matter than he really was. The Pope resolved, there- 
fore, to pursue a different line of poli^; He eaused to be 
published in Germany, 1^ his Legate, a bull) wherein he 
confirmed the doctrine of indulgences precisely in those poials 
which had been questioiied, but making no m^nlSon ieither of 
the Elector or of Luther. As the Befocmer had always de- 
clared, that he would siAmit to the decision (^ the Bomisfa 
Church, he must now, as the Pope thought, either keep ha 
word, or openly shew himself to boi a disimrber of the peace 
of the Chnrth, and a deipiser of the apostolic eesi. In either 
case, the Popo^ it was thought, must be a gainfer. But no- 
tiling is ever gained by so obstinate a resistance against the 
truths In vam had the Pope threatened with excommunica- 
tion whosoever should teach otherwise than he #r(kined ; the 
light is not arrested by such orders. It would hav« b^en 
wiser to moderate, by certain restrictions, the pretensions of 
the sellers of indulgencei. Apparently, this (tocree of Bomsr 
was a further act of impolicy. By tegaliting the most fls* 
grant abuses, it irritated all sensible meiiy andrendered impoe* 
sible the return of Luthsr to his allegiance to the Ohufeh^ 
<< It was commonly thought^" says a Catholic historian,f and 
a great enemy to the Beformationi ^Hbat this bull hc^d been 
* Sarpi, Coneik 6m Trente, p. 8. t Mftimbaurg, 



iMBtid^iij^ lur ihsigiUn of ikeT^ and of itm maaSkviti 

fo ^t j»dgdgence8.'* 

: Tbe Cardiaal Pe Via puUia^ Uiis decsee at liiUzy im 
Au9tri2|^ <m tte 13th of Decemherj. l&i&; but Llldieff iwd[ 
already taken his stand in a position of security. On the 28th 
of November he had appealed, in the chapel of Corpus 
Christi at Wittemberg, from the Pope to a General Ck>uncil 
of the Church. He foresaw the storm that was about to burst 
upon him, and he knew that God only could avert it But 
there was something he himself was called to do ; — ^and ha 
did it. He must no doubt leave Wittemberg, if it' were only 
for the sake of the Elector, as soon as the maledictions of 
Rome should arrive there; yet he resolved not to quit Saxony 
and Grermany without a public protest. He, therefore, drew 
up his appeal ; '^ and that it might be ready to be distributed as 
soon as the furies of Some should overtake him," as he says, 
he had it printed, under the express condition that the book- 
selkr should deposit with him all the copies* But this man, 
from desire of gain, sold almost the whole impression, whilst 
Luther was quietly expecting to receive them. He was much 
annoyed, but the thing was done. This bold appeal was dis- 
persed far and wide. In it Luther again protested that he had 
no intention of saying any thing against the holy Church, or 
the authority of the Apostolic see, and the Pope duly in' 
formed. "But," continued he, "seeing that the Pope, who 
is God's vicar upon earth, may, like any other man, fall into 
error, commit sin, and utter fidsehood, and that the appeal to a 
General Council is the only safeguard against acts of injus- 
tice which it is impossible to resist, — on these grounds I find 
myself obliged to have recourse to it."* 

Behold, then, the Reformation launched upon a new career. 
It is no longer to depend upon the Pope and his decrees, but 
upon a General Council. Luthor speaks to the Church at 
large, and the voice which proceeds from the chapel of Cor- 

« Ldfcher, Kef. Act. 
33* 



pot CSuMfei iaio nudcmiliilf faccfd k all lbs gmfcai^gi af lJl» 
l^^B flock*- ItisBotineooiiifDUiAtthaiMbniMriiwiiiii- 
ing. Behold him giving new proof of it WiU 6fA b» 
vamiag to hm? Hm MMror will he reMl iaHi* dtdr^nt 
ifatte* of the BefiCTMtion idhkb aito flIiU to fi^ 
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